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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Referendum among the 
English. A Manual of “Submissions to the 
People” in the American States. By SAMUEL 
ROBERTSON HONEY, of the Bar of Alabama, New York, 
Rhode Island, and the United States Supreme Court, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of 


Old Masters 1 Alp OF THE NATIONAL 
ART-COLLECTIONS FUND: GRAFTON GALLERIES, 
1911. Edited by ROGER E. FRY and MAURICE W. 
- BROCKWELL. With 80 Illustrations. Large Crown 4to. 
Cloth, 21s. net; Vellum, 42s. net. 
Parn Matt Gazerrs.—“‘A magnificent illustrated Catalogue ... in all 
respects desirable,”’ 


Portraits of Dante. by ricuarpD T 
HOLBROOK. Copiously illustrated in Colour, Photogravure 
and half-tone. Edition of 525 copies for England. Large 
crown 4to. Cuioth, 21s. net; green parchment, 31s. 6d. net. 

Daity News.—“ As a contribution towards the solution of the Dante portrait 
a it would not be easy to over-estimate the value of this exhaustive 
ook. 


The Dialogues of Saint Gregory 
the Great. As Translated into English by P.W., 1608. 
Re-edited with an Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND G. 
GARDNER, M.A., and 


The Life of S. Bernardino of Siena. 
By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN, Translated by BARONESS 
G. VON HUGEL. A new edition revised throughout. 
These two volumes are issued in uniform style, fully Illustrated in Colour 
and half-tone after the Old Masters, and with notes on the illustrations 
by G. F. HILL, The bindings are reproduced from fine Italian examples 
of the sixteenth century. Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d, net; green parch- 
ment, lis. net. 

Datty News.—“ This is a great book—and we do not use the term lightly— 
a the great book of the sixth century which has come down to us... . 
n these Dialogues he discusses most matters of interest. This precedes th 
medieval writings and gives tone to them. . . . The historical background is 
concisely presented by Mr. Gardner in his Introduction. . . . The publisher's 
name is sufficient guarantee for the beauty of the format, and the illustrations 

and notes are particularly well chosen.” 

Buxiincron Macazine.—* Presenting it in a very attractive form, and 
especially by entrusting the choice and annotation of the illustrations to the 
taste and judgment of a connoisseur of the arts so distinguished as Mr. Hill 
-.. All greatly increased in interest by Mr. Hill's learned and always per- 
fectly apposite and lucid notes.... This is one of the most satisiactory 
illustrated volumes at a low price yet produced by Mr. Lee Warner.” 


and Lyrics of Robert 
Burns. Edited with an Introduction by WILLIAM 
MACDONALD. With 12 Illustrations, mounted after the 
water-colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT and R. PURVES 
FLINT. Small crown 4to. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; whole 
green parchment gilt, 15s. net. 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—“ The illustrations are excellent in their way, and are 
beautifully reproduced. ... Mr. Macdonald's arrangement of the poems is a 
good one, and he has carried it commendably,” 














> 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resur- 
rection. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., &., 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. With 200 Illustrations, including two 
folding frontispieces in Colour and four plates in Collotype. 
Two vols. Royal 8vo. £2 net. 

Satvrpar Review.—‘* Dr. Wallis Budge’s new work is interesting and 
valuable, whether or not we agree with his conclusions. It is a practically 
exhaustive examination of the ancient Egyptian legend of Osiris, with all the 
beliefs embodied in it, more especially the doctrine of the resurrection... . 
For this purpose an enormous mass of material has been brought together, and 
whatever we may think of the conclusions the author himself has derived from 
it, the collection and co-ordination of the material must have the same 
influence upon future study of the subject as the similar collection of material 
in Dr. Frazer's famous work. What adds largely to the value of Dr. Budge’s 
labour are the illustrations which accompany them, and which have been 
selected with an unsparing hand. There is also an admirable Index.” 


MACMILLAN& CO.,LTD., and PHILIP LEE WARNER, 
Publishers to the Medici Society, Ltd., London. 





Tennyson and His Friends. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits 
8vo. 10s. net. 

The Beginnings of Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, BA. LL.B. With 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. With 
Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Land of Uz (Southern Arabia). 
By ABDULLAH MANSOR (G. Wyman Bury). With a 
Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Wor.pv.—* As the volume stands, it is really exciting, giving us Mr, 

Bury himself and the atmosphere in which he loved to live. In comparison 


with that gift, nothing else matters. . . . Itis certainly a book whose reading 
makes the Englishman pround of his Empire and its servants,” 











Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAS, 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 


. 
Style in Musical Art. by sir nuperr 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. S8vo. 10s. net. 

Truta .—* As a whole, Sir Hubert Parry's work, the scope of which is much 
wider than its title might suggest, since it ranges over the whole field of the 
art and discusses its evolution under every head, is a volume of rare value aud 
distinction.” 





The Principle of Individuality 
and Value. Being the Gifford Lectures fer 1911, 
delivered in Edinburgh University. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 


A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. By J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A., D.Vh. 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





Floreat Etona. anecdotes and Memorics 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net, 


The Future of England. y two tion 


GEORGE PEEL. 2nd Impression. 8vo. 6s. net. 





2nd Edition. 


The Distribution of Income. 
BEING A STUDY OF WHAT THE NATIONAL WEALTH 
IS AND OF HOW IT IS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING 
TO ECONOMIC WORTH. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A, 
D.Phil, LL.D. Second Edition. Extra cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Conditions in Provincial 
Towns. First Series: Portsmouth, Worcester, Cambridge, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leeds. Edited by Mrs. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 


The Modern Prison Curriculum. 
A General Review of our Penal System. By R. F. QUINTON, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Spices. By HENRY N. RIDLEY, M.A, C.M.G., F.R.S. 
F.L.S., Director of Botanic Gardens, Straits Settlements. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Best New Books. 


JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING: 

His Life and Work. 

By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With a 

Preface by LORD HALDANE and Eight Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 5d. 

This book is, in the first place, a narrative of the life of the distinguished 

Hegelian philosopher. In the second place, although it does not profess to be 
an exposition of his philosophy, the book may not unfairly claim to afford, to 
rome extent at least, an introduction to it, since it indicates, with the smallest 
possible amount of technical xX Stirling’s general philosophical 
position. An important feature of the work is constituted by the letters— 
some by Stirling himself, others by such men as Carlyle and Emerson—which, 
sometimes entire and sometimes in extracts, are worked into the narrative 
in chronological order. ‘There is much about Stirling's intercourse with 
Carlyle, 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
A Study in National Psychology. Voi. 2: 
The Harvesting of a Nation. 
By A. MAURICE LOW. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postage 5d. 
This volume covers the period from the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present day. 
“Mr. Low has given us a clear-sighted and conscientious study of the 
American people, from which the geueral reader will carry away a much more 
truthful idea than he is likely to derive from most writers on the subject.” 


—Times, 
TREKKING THE GREAT THIRST. 
Sport and Travel in the Kalahari Desert. 
By Lieut. ARNOLD W. HODSON. With an Introduction 
by Sir RALPH WILLIAMS, K.C.M.G., and a Preface by 
F. C. SELOUS. With 4 Maps and 48 Full-page Diustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 5d. 
“Full of fascination. The book deals with the hitherto little explored 


Kalahari Desert, and marvellous are the adventures and thrilling the 
encounters with big game which Lieutenant Hodson relates.”—Gentlewoman. 


SEA FISHERIES. 

Their Treasures and Toilers. 

By MARCEL HERUBEL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Inland Postage 5d. 
This will be found to be a book of real interest and value, which should take 

its place as a standard work. The scope of the book may be judged from the 
titles of a few of the chapters, taken at random: Edible Species; Fishing 
Grounds; Fishery Laws; Problems (of nourishment, destruction, and repro- 
duction); Fishing Ports; Boats and Engines; Fishermen; Profits; Markets, 
Home and Foreign; etc. One half of the book deals with fish, their habits, 
their great breeding and feeding grounds, and the scientific problems which 
affect the industry; the second half deals with the taking of fish and with 
those who take them, 


THE SUSSEX COAST. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of “Eastern Asia: a 
History.” With Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. [Inland Postage 5d. 
A new volume in “The County Coast” Series. 

“*Surely there has never been offered to the public a racier, more bright and 
interesting, more fascinating volume about Sussex past and present. He has 
the rare power of digging out a human document from the dim past, and 
making it live again dramatically.’’—Sussez Daily News, 

An Impartial Study of Tolstoy. 
THE RELIGION AND ETHICS OF 
TOLSTOY. 
By the Rey. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, Author of 
“ Recollections of James Martineau,” “The Religion of 
H. G. Wells, and Other Essays,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 

This essay is an impartial and careful study of Tolstoy’s spiritual and moral 
teaching. It is both strongly sympathetic and largely critical, The author is 
full of admiration for Tolstoy as a prophet, whilst well aware of his deficiencies 
as a philosopher, 


THE WATERS OF BITTERNESS. 
(A Play in Three Acts) and THE CLODHOPPER (an 
Incredible Comedy). By 8S. M. FOX. In 1 vol. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. [Inland Postage 3d. 
Anew volume in “ The Plays of To-day and To-morrow ” Series. 


FOUR GOOD NOVELS. 


1. THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 
By E.M. DELL. Third Impression. 6s. [Post free. 
** Miss Dell has found a fresh and arresting story to tell. ... Nick Ratcliffe 
(the hero) is one of the best, He is a creation, aud promises to live in one’s 
memory.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


2. YOUNG BECK. 
By M. MCDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., Author of “Theo 
Quests of Paul Beck,” &c. 6s. [ Post free. 
Far and away the most sensational of Mr. Bodkin’s thrilling detective 
stories. 


3. CAPTAIN QUADRING. 
By WILLIAM HAY, Author of “Herridge of Reality 
Swamp.” 6s. [Post free. 
“ This is an excellent novel.’’—Country Life. 
“The writing throughout is exceptionally vigorous, the character drawing 
is clear and forcible, and the interest is maintained from the first page to 
the last.”—The Scotsman. 
4. WHAT DIANTHA DID. 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 4s. 6d. net. 


A novel on unconventional lines, resembling in some degree the sociological 
novels of Mr. H. G. Wells. 














at au Bookseliers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adeiphi Terrace, London. 








DUCKWORTH'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Works of Man. 
By LISLE MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. net; postage 4d. 

“ A totally new picce of art, taking its place immediately in the 
highest rank of English letters. Will remain quite untouched by 
the flux of our time and quite independent of the anarchy of 
modern opinion. It is absolutely and certainly classic.” 

—H. Bewtoc in The Eye-Witness, 

“Bears all the marks of scholarship, bears also the far rarer 
impress of original thought and evidences the power of consider- 
ing with an unusual detachment a subject which has been so 
smothered in dogma.”— Westminster Gazette, 














The Library of Art. 


25 Volumes Now Ready. Very fully Illustrated. Ss. neta 
vol.; postage 5d, 

Each book is the work of a recognized authority, and is for the 
time being the final judgment of the highest critical opinion. 
Future discoveries may render the volumes incomplete, but 
periodical revision will ensure the series keeping abreast with 
modern study and research, 

NEW VOLUMES. 
THE SCHOOL OF FERRARA. By EDMUND 4G. 
GARDNER, M.A. : 
MICHAEL ANGELO. (New and Revised Edition.) By Sir 
CHARLES HOLROYD. 


THE SCHOOL OF SEVILLE. By N. SENTENACTI. 
A full description will be sent free on application. 





The Romance of Nice. 
By J. D. E. LOVELAND. 
Tilustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net; postage 5d. 

“ A pleasant and instructive book.”—Times. 

“Much careful research presented in so attractive and readable 
a form.”— World. 

“A useful and almost necessary companion of any sojourn in 
Nice.”— Guardian. 


The Readers’ Library. 
Copyright Works of Individual Merit and 
Permanent Value by Authors of Reputc. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net a volume; postage 4d. 
TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY, 
New Volumes just published are: 
THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. By GEORGE BOURNE. 








VILLA RUBEIN, and Other Stories. By JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. 

THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY. By FORD MADOX 
HUEFFER, 


THE HILLS AND THE VALE. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
A full Descriptive List can be had post free. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY. 
Ready February 5. 
The Pigeon. 
By the Author of “ Strife,” “ Justice,” &c. 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper covers, 1g Gd. net; postage 3d. 


Change in the Village. 
By GEORGE BOURNE, 
Author of “Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer.” 
A study of English village life and its altered conditions. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 











From the Forest. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, 
Author of “Pilgrim Man.” 
2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


In the Roadmender Series. ] [Shortly. 


FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


Tony Unregenerate. (A Novel) 
The Man Who Could Not Lose. 


Twinkle. (A Novel) A. H. Houmes 
In the West Wind. (A Cornish Novel) A. B. Lz Saez 
in the World of Bewilderment. (An Anglo-Indian Tale) 


Joun TRAVERS 
The Signal. 





Janet Dopcs 


(Stories. ) 
Ricuarp Harpine Davis 


(Russian Stories) W. Garsutn 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





DUCKWORTH & COo., Covent Garden, London. W.C. 
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RECENT VERSE.* 

A COLLECTED edition is a pleasant milestone in a poet’s 
career: the reader rests by it and looks back upon the road 
which has been travelled. It would be hard to find two 
singers more different than Mr. Gosse and Mr. Trench, but 
they are alike in one thing—they faithfully reflect the poetic 
fashion of their especial age. Mr. Gosse, in his modest and 
charming preface, hazards the theory that “averse writer 
learns his business thoroughly at the dawn of manhood, and 
continues in a state of mental equilibrium till his skill as a 
craftsman falls from him.” On this theory he represents the 
early ‘seventies, when Swinburne was a model and people had 
discovered the old French metrical forms and evolved melting 
cadences undreamed of by the early Victorian. Mr. Trench 
would stand for the early ‘nineties, when verse came under the 
spell of the Celt and was beginning in the Meredithian fashion 
to put a philosophy of life into metre. Both, of course, stand 
for far more than these epochs, for both in their different 
fashions stand for poetry, which does not date itself. 
‘To turn over Mr. Gosse’s pages is, for any man of middle age, 
to awaken many happy recollections. It is like an old cabinet 
in which scents remain from many different wares. There 
are echoes of Tennyson, Swinburne, Rossetti, even of Stevenson ; 
we find a careful scholarship, a sensitive love of beauty, an 
aptness of diction and music which more ambitious bards 
have lacked. Sometimes, as in the delightful lines, “ With a 
Copy of Herrick,” we get the very perfection of occasional 
verse. And throughout all there is an extraordinary youth ; 
for Mr. Gosse the knocking at the door of the younger 
gencrations has no terrors. He is the most modest of poets, 
but what he will not claim for himself a critic may claim for 
him—that love of essential beauty which is at the heart of all 
poetry. The “Epilogue” is a noble statement of a sound 
philosophy :— 





“T wait, till, down the eastern sky 
Muses, like Menads in a throng, 
Sweep my decayed traditions by, 
In startling tones of unknown song. 
So to my day’s extremity 
May I, in patience infinite, 
Attend the beauty that must be, 
And, though it slay me, welcome it.” 


Mr. Trench’s brilliant and thoughtful work has the accent of 
a later day. We have so often expressed our admiration for 
it that at present we may confine ourselves to noting— what 
is conspicuous in a collected edition—its remarkable width of 
range. He moves with equal ease in the classic and stately 
“Song for the Funeral of a Boy,” the rollicking “ Old Anchor 
Chanty ” (one of the best we have met with), and the haunting 
lyric “ Jean Richepin’s Song.” We give ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting the beautiful poem, “A Charge,” for there may be 
some to whom it is unfamiliar :— 


“Tf thou hast squander’d years to grave a gem 
Commission’d by thine absent lord; and while 
"Tis incomplete, 
Others would bribe thy needy skill to them— 
Dismiss them to the street! 











* (1) The Collected Poems of Edmund Gosse. London: Heinemann. [5s. net. 
—_ 3 Lyrics and Narrative Poems. By Herbert Trench. London: Hodder an 
Stoughton. [5s. net.) (3) The Ballad of the White Horse. By G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Methuen. [5s.)——(4) The Everlasting Mercy. By John Masefield. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [3s. 6d. net.]——(5) A Sicilian Idyll and 
Judith. By T. Sturge Moore. London: Duckworth and Co. net. ]—— 
(6) Bertrud, and other Dramatic Poems, By the author of “A Hymn to 
a og Edinburgh : W. Brown. [7s. 6d. 7 Poems. By Rupert 
Brooke. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [2s. 6d, net.]——(8) Songs of Joy. 
By W.H. Davies. London: Fifield. (2s. net.}——(9) Poems. By Gerald 
‘yould. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. (ea Be Poems. By Marna 
Pease. Londou: Elkin Mathews. (2s. 6d. net)].—(11) Ballads and Verses of the 
Spiritual Life. By E. Nesbit. Same publisher. [4s. 6d. net. ]——(12) New Poems, 
By Katharine Tynan. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [3s. 6d. net.)]——(13) 
Love's Ferrying. By Margaret Maitland Radford. London: Herbert and 
Daniel. [3s. 6d. net. |——(14) Rata and Mistletoe. By Dora Wilcox. London: 
George Allen. [2s. 6d. net} A) The Land of the aarp Cross, and Other 
Verses. By “Gilrooney” (B. J. Cassidy). Melbourne: Lothian. fe. 6d. 
net. }|}——-(16) Metri Gratia: Verse and Prose. By Philip Guedalla. Oxford: 
Blackwell. [{1s. net. |——(17) The New Child's Guide to Knowledge, By Laurence 
Housman, London: Sidgwick and Jackson, (2s, 6d. uet.] 








Shouldst thou at last discover Beauty’s grove, 
At last be panting on the fragrant verge, 
But in the track, 
Drunk with divine possession, thou meet Love— 
Turn, at her bidding, back. 
When round thy ship in tempest Hell appears, 
And every spectre mutters up more dire 
To snatch control 
And loose to madness thy deep-kennell’d Fears— 
Then to the helm, O Soul! 
Last ; if upon the cold green-mantling sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to the last spar— 
Both castaway 
And one must perish—let it not be he 
Whom thou art sworn to obey!” 

Mr. Chesterton’s splendid ballad leaves the critic in a help- 
less position, not because it is without faults—for there are 
many—but because the very blemishes are true ballad 
blemishes. It is an extraordinary piece of reconstruction, 
full of the inconsequence, the noble nonsense, of the best 
ballads, and full, too, of their speaking simplicity, their magical 
lilt which sings itself in a man’s memory. The Ballad of the 
White Horse tells of Alfved in his defeat and in his victory: 
the king who 

“fought as gravely 
As a wise child at play.” 

and his enemies, the Danes— 

“A Christless chivalry : 

Who knew not of the arch or pen, 
Great, beautiful half-witted men 
From the sunrise and the sea.” 
By a happy device Mr. Chesterton makes a Saxon, a Celt, and 
a Roman fight by Alfred's side at Ethandune. The great tale 
goes as swingingly as if it were sung by the living voice. It is 
full of passages of splendid poetry, as when the four lords 
confess their sins before the battle, or when the Danes take 
counsel, or when Eldred falls. It is full, too, of splendid 
imagery, scattered with the lordly indifference of the true 
ballad-maker. Mr. Chesterton would not be himself if he did 
not depart from accepted canons and point a moral. Alfred 
smote the heathen, but the heathen still rages and needs a new 
smiting. 
* When is great talk of trend and tide, 
And wisdom and destiny, 
Hail the undying heathen 

That is sadder than the sea.” 
To show Mr. Chesterton’s command of the mystery of his craft 
we quote two verses: 

“For folk came in to Alfred’s face 
Whose javelins had been hurled 
On monsters that make boil the sea, 
Crakens and coils of mystery, 


Or thrust in ancient snows that be 
The white hair of the world. 


And some had knocked at the northern gates 
Of the ultimate icy floor, 
Where the fish freeze and the foam turns black, 
And the wide world narrows to a track, 
And the other sea at the world’s back 
Cries through a closed door.” 
Mr. Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy is also a kind of ballad. 
It tells of Saul Kane, a village profligate, and his struggles 
with the Spirit of God, It begins with a fight, when Kane 
knows he is in the wrong, but resists the impulse to make 
peace with his enemy. Then comes a sordid drinking bout 
at the inn. In the morning in the foul room the madness of 
disgust seizes him, and he runs naked through the village, cry- 
ing hell-fire. Then comes more drinking and a last debauch, 
when he insults the Quaker woman who goes round the public- 
houses. It is his last effort, and he is conquered. He wanders 
out into the country, a captive of Grace, drinking in from the 
morning a peace and a divine intoxication :— 
“O Christ who holds the open gate, 
O Christ who drives the furrow straight, 
O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 
Of holy white birds flying after ; 
Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn, 
And Thou wilt bring the young green corn.” 
That is striking, but it has not the noble simplicity of the old 
world and its ballads. In The Song of the Hitchin Mayers 
we have the same thought— “the same, but, ah! how 
different ” :— 
“The Heavenly doors are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain ; 
And if a man be not too far gone 
He may return again.” 
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It is a strange and most powerful tale, told in verse which has 
sometimes the limpid clearness of Blake and sometimes a 
curious rapid rhetoric, half-Scriptural, half-ballad. There are 
passages of grimy realism which haunt the reader, but raise a 
question, too, as to the justice of the method. Realism is not 
carried out to its logical consequence, for many lines are far 
too literary for any village rake, and there are thoughts and 
references wholly out of keeping. It may be questioned, 
therefore, whether the fidelity to fact of some of the scenes is 
artistically necessary. The same effect might have been 
attained with less coarseness. We question, too, the rele- 
vance of the scene with the parson. A libertine in the 
process of conversion would be hardly likely to talk dubious 
politics. Atsuch a moment in his life they would be naked 
Pharisaism. Nevertheless Mr. Masefield is to be congratulated 
on a remarkable achievement—a vital portrait of a man, the 
drama of a great spiritual conquest, and many passages of 
high beauty. 

Of the two volumes of dramatic poetry on our list Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s A Sicilian Idyll is a little disappointing. It 
reveals all Mr. Moore’s mastery of form, his austere beauty 
of style, his subtlety of thought, his gift of original and apt 
images. But itis singularly inconsequent, and we feel that 
the motif is too vague and slight for so much assiduous work- 
manship. We like better the second piece in the book, Judith, 
which is a finely imaginative treatment of the slaying of 
Holofernes. Throughout he creates an atmosphere of impend- 
ing tragedy, and the babbling of the old eunuch, Bagoas, is 
a skilful piece of dramatic irony. In Bertrud the author of 
“A Hymn to Dionysus” shows herself a mistress of rich 
musical verse and the possessor of true sense of drama. 
Here, again, we prefer the other contents of the book to the 
title-piece. “The Wooing of Dionysus” may be profitably 
compared with the second play in Mr. Hewlett’s The Agonists. 
It portrays the god, blind to the homage of passion, repulsed 
by the decorous placidity of womanhood. “ Tereus” is a grim 
version of the grimmest of Greek tales, and “ The Return of 
Ganymede” shows us the return of the immortal to earth 
and his disillusionment, which yet does not slake his passion 
for earth as he once dreamed of it. There are both originality 
of thought and beauty of phrase in these short dramas. 

Mr. Rupert Brooke’s Poems are plainly the work of a young 
man. But unlike most youthful work it shows a curious 
absence of imitation and a strenuous originality. At his 
worst he falls into a kind of abusive Byronism, where he 
mistakes ugliness for strength, But his worst is infrequent, 
and there is much that is uncommonly good. He has both 
imagination and intellect—so much of the latter sometimes 
that the verse is crabbed and heavy with its weight of 
it. We like best “Mummia,” “ Flight,” the arresting 
little poem called “ Paralysis,” and “On the Death of the 
Hippopotamus-Goddess.” The few sonnets are finely wrought, 
and “ Dust” and the “Song” on p. 42 show that when he 
chooses he can write exquisite lyrics. It is a book of rare 
and remarkable promise. Mr. Davies in his Songs of Joy 
proves once ugain his kinship both with Blake and 
the Jacobean singers. No work of our day seems so in- 
evitable. The thought flows in liquid numbers; there are 
no artifices and no labour; his verse reflects nature as in a 
mirror, and reflects, too, a gay and reverent spirit. We hope 
that Mr. Davies will never seriously write his “ Farewell to 
Poesy.” We cannot do without such an inspiration as he 
himself describes :— 

“Tell me, Fancy, sweetest child, 
Of thy parents and thy birth ; 
Had they silk, and had they gold, 
And a park to wander forth, 
With a castle green and old ? 
In a cottage I was born, 
My kind father was Content, 
My dear mother Innocence ; 
On wild fruits of wonderment 
I have nourished ever since.” 

Mr. Gerald Gould’s new Poems have not the boyish charm 
of his earlier Lyrics. He carries a heavier burden of thought, 
and he has lost his first gaiety. His work is highly accom- 
plished and sometimes of great excellence, as in “In the 
Woods,” “Artemis,” and the delightful verses on p. 40 with 
their echo of Stevenson. But others can write in this way ; and 
we like Mr. Gould best when he remembers his first romantic 
manner as in * The Knight Errant.” There is one little lyric 








on p. 18 which seems to us almost perfect. Mrs. Pease’s 
Poems are mainly “ descriptive,” as old historians of literature 
used to classify verse. They are full of the seriousness and 
glamour of the Northumbrian border; full, too, of its gracious 
austerity. In all her slim book there is not a forced cadence 
or an inapposite word. A gift so sincere and true deserves 
every welcome. E. Nesbit’s Ballads and Verses of the Spiritual 
Life are a collection of richly coloured legends and meditations. 
Her verse is sonorous and eloquent, and she tells a story with 
vigour, Of the tales the finest are “ The Three Kings,” “The 
Devil’s Due,” and “ Earth and Heaven,” but we like best the 
beautiful “Evening Prayer” and the lines on “Romney 
Marsh.” “Katharine Tynan’s” New Poems are variations 
upon and repetitions of themes with which she has long made 
us familiar. “Lambs,” for example, is simply a long-metre 
version of a much finer poem of hers, which, if we are not 
mistuken, is printed in the Ozford Book of English Verse. Her 
talent, if sometimes too facile, isalways sweet and tuneful and 
sincere. “Christmas Eve in Ireland” sounds a deeper note 
than the rest. Miss Radford’s Love's Ferrying is the tale of 
a young monk who is called from his cell by love—a tale told 
in highly decorated and musical verse. Some of the fancy is 
trite, but there are many beauties, and the song on p. 39 
makes us wish for more such lyrics. Miss Wilcox’s Rata 
and Mistletoe is a volume where, though it contains many 
English subjects, the true inspiration is from New Zealand. 
The verse is pleasant, graceful, and cultivated, and when she 
writes from the heart, as in “On a Biograph,” it is some- 
thing more. ‘“ Gilrooney” is a different type of oversea poet, 
The Land of the Starry Cross is noisy, slangy, and its brand of 
music is the hurdy-gurdy. He seems to have modelled him- 
self partly on Mr. Kipling and largely on such early minstrels 
as Thomas Haynes Bayly. And yet the book has its own 
merit, for behind the barrel-organ tunes there are realism 
and passion. It is a picture—even a kind of philosophy—of 
life. 

We have left to the last two curious little volumes. Mr. 
Guedalla’s Metri Gratia is a nondescript medley of verse and 
prose, mainly parodies and good ones at that. The “ Garland” 
from the Oxford School of Modern History is excellent. He can 
write, too, a good martial song, as is ‘The Frontier.” Mr. 
Housman’s New Child’s Guide to Knowledge is an amusing 
and irreverent work. Good Mrs. Trimmer and good Mrs. 
Elizabeth Turner have their own arts turned against them. 
The prudential type of moral is fatally easy to point the 
wrong way, and Mr. Housman with unprincipled skill points it. 
A delightful work—for the old! 





AN IRISH WONDER BOOK.* 
OLD-woRLD geographies, as Dr. Joyce points out, generally 
contained a chapter on the Mirabilia, or wonders, whether 
natural, preternatural, or artificial, of each of the countries 
described; yet in spite of the claims of all other climes from 
the days of Herodotus down to those of the latest of our 
tellers of travellers’ tales—De Rougemont and Cook—he 
dryly maintains that for such marvels “no other country in 
Europe,” at any rate, “is fit to hold a candle to Ireland.” 
Certainly it would be hard to beat his records of strange hap- 
penings in “ The Island of Saints,” though there are incidents 
in the “Voyage of Maildun,” his own “ Wonders beyond 
Thule,” which not only eclipse those of Antonius Diogenes, 
but are at any rate more grotesquely strange than the marvels 
which he now sets before us. For example :— 

“As soon as it was light they saw land and made toward it. 
While they were casting lots to know who should go and explore 
the country they saw great flocks of ants coming down to the 
beach, each of them as large as a foal. The people judged by 


their numbers and by their eager, hungry look that they were 
bent on eating both ship and crew, so they turned their vessel 


round and sailed quickly away.” 
“Their multitudes countless, prodigious their size ; 
Were never such ants seen or heard of before, 
They struggled and tumbled and plunged for the’prize, 
And promi the famine fire from their eyes, 
As they ground with their teeth the red sand of the shore.” 
What an opportunity for Lord Avebury had he been living 
at the time. He certainly would have beaten no cowardly 
retreat from the contemplation of these Brobdingnag ecitones 





* The Wonders of Ireland: and other Papers on Irish Subjects, By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. London: Longmans and Co. [2s. 6d.j 
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Yet many of Dr. Joyce's “ New Wonders of Old Ireland” 
will hold their own even against such marvels as these, though 
some of them are at the great disadvantage of being now 
quite credible. Thus we have a fresh set of wonderful islands, 
and in especial Inishglora, off the coast of Mayo, whose air 
and soil preserve dead bodies from decay. There they were 
left lying in the open air retaining their looks unchanged 
and growing their nails and hair quite naturally, “so that 
a person was able to recognize not only his father and 
grandfather but even his ancestors to a remote generation.” 
The italics are ours. Nennius, as well as Giraldus and the 
author of the Norse “ Kongs Skuggio” are the chroniclers 
of this wonder. Were these incorruptible bodies mummies 
of their forbears laid out in sight of their descendants 
at periodical tribal gatherings? The Irish are reputed to have 
come from the East, and one of their early colonies may have 
embalmed its dead, and so set this wonder-story going. 
The tidal well of Corann is fabled to have been started 
by St. Patrick, who when driving the demon reptiles into the 
Atlantic, and thus working one of the Irish wonders, was so 
overcome by the foul fiery breath of one of them that in an 
agony of despair he struck his fist “against the solid rock, 
whereupon a well of sweet water burst forth from it.” “That 
this well ebbed and flowed, keeping time with the sea, is 
of course the creation of the people’s imagination,” writes 
Dr. Joyce, “ but it is a fact known beyond doubt that it some- 
times rises and falls ina remarkable and unaccountable way.” 
We are here reminded of the intermittent flow of hot and 
cold water between two African wells described by Herodotus, 
yet discredited by his critics, as was his account of the 
pygmies, until the existence of both marvels has been satisfac- 
torily established. Herodotus. no doubt was occasionally 
imposed upon by the Egyptian priests and others for their 
own purposes, and Giraldus Cambrensis, one of the authorities 
for his Irish Wonders quoted by Dr. Joyce, had good reason 
for taking some of them for granted and applying others to 
suit the purposes of the Norman invaders. Thus, as a 
Churchman, Gerald Barry supports such tales of wonder as 
that of “St. Colman’s ducks,” which not only refused to be 
boiled, but avenged any injury or disrespect to the Church 
or clergy by deserting their pond, which thereupon became 
putrid, and so useless for man or beast. Not till the offender 
was punished did the ducks return and their pond become clear 
and wholesome again. As a good Churchman Giraldus also 
records this charming story, which bird-lovers are at liberty 
to believe if they can: “On one occasion St. Kevin of 
Glendalough had his hands stretched out in prayer, palms 
up, through the little window of his cell, when a black- 
bird laid her eggs in one palm and sat on them. When 
the saint at last observed the bird, after his prayer, 
he remained motionless in pity; and in gentleness and 
patience he held on till the young ones were hatched and flew 
away.” 

Again, Giraldus professed to hold the popular belief in 
“the man-wolves of Ossory,” who according to ancient Irish 
writings were human beings who passed seven years of their 
lives as wolves, ravaging sheepfolds and devouring cattle in 
pairs, and then returning to their human forms, whilst another 
wolf couple took their place for a similar period. Gerald 
Barry is never wanting in a good story when it serves his 
purpose, and he tells “a very circumstantial one” about a 
wolf who came up to a benighted priest and his youthful 
companion, and addressing them “in very good Gaelic” told 
them there was no danger to them from him and his comrades ; 
then, after spending the night in converse with them by their 
fire, thus answered an inquiry of the priest as to whether, in 
his opinion, the hostile people “ the Anglo-Normans ” who had 
lately landed in Ireland would hold the country for any length 
of time. “The anger of the Lord has fallen on an evil genera- 
tion, and on account of the sins of our nation and the monstrous 
vices of the people He has given them into the hands of their 
enemies. This foreign race shall be quite secure and invincible 
so long as they shall walk in the ways of the Lord and keep 
His Commandments, but we know that the path leading to 
sinful pleasures is easy and human nature is prone to follow 
ill example ; so if this strange people shall hereafter learn our 
wicked habits from living amongst us, they will no doubt, like 
us, draw down upon themselves the vengeance of Divine Pro- 
vidence.” The sanctimonious wolf then went off with himeelf. 
Of course Giraldus, as Dr. Joyce pithily puts it, invented this 





story, “for the doubly pious purpose of favouring his Anglo- 
Norman friends and baving a good hearty slap at the Irish 
people.” But the wolf’s prophecy as to what would happen if 
the Normans became more Irish than the Irish is curiously 
suggestive. 

Sabbath-breaking aviators should be warned by the following 
wonder which took place in the reign of King Congalach, 
who ruled over Ireland a.p. 944 to 956, according to the Irish 
annalists. “Ona Sunday, while the people were at Mass in 
Clonmacnoise, there dropped from the air, hanging from a 
rope, an anchor, the fluke of which caught in an arch of the 
church door. The astonished people looked upwards along 
the rope and saw a ship floating on top. One of the crew 
leaped overboard and dived and swam down to loosen the 
anchor, when some of the congregation seized and held him 
while he struggled to free himself, till the Bishop, who 
happened to be just then present, directed them to let him go; 
for, as he said, if held down he would die as if held under 
water. They let him go and up he floated, when the crew cut 
the rope at top and the ship sailed away out of sight.” The 
chronicler gravely adds, of course as he heard the story : “And 
the anchor has since Jain in Clonmacnoise church as a witness 
that the event really occurred.” Dr. Joyce appears to have 
been reading Mr. Wells when he was transcribing this story, 
for he suggests that the original narrator of this wonder 
must have believed “the crew of the ship to have been 
the inhabitants of the upper air . - who had ventured 
for once on an unusual voyage of discovery down to the 
earth.” 

The last wonder described by Dr. Joyce is “ The Lia Fuil,” 
or Coronation Stone of Tara, on which the ancient kings of 
Ireland were crowned, and “which uttered a shout whenever 
a king of the true Scotic or Irish race stood or sat on it.” 
This stone, so ran the tradition, was brought out of Lochlann 
or Scandinavia by the Dedannan conquerors, and served as 
their Coronation Stone and that of the Milesians, who in turn 
conquered them. Scottish writers affirm that when the 
Scotic princes, Fergus, Angus, and Lorne, the three sons of 
Ere of Dalriada in North Antrim, conquered Western Scot- 
land in a.p. 503, Fergus, with the consent of the King of 
Ireland, caused the Lia Fail to be brought over to Alban 
(Scotland) and had himself crowned on it, there being an 
ancient prophecy that into whatever land the Lia Fail was 
brought, there a prince of the Scotic or Irish race should be 
crowned, a prophecy which Hector Boece, the Scottish writer, 
presents in this Latin form :— 

“Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem.” 


On account of this prophecy, writes Dr. Joyce, “the stone 
received the name of Lia Fail, which, according to the Scotch 
authorities, means “ The Stone of Destiny,” and upon a stone 
supposed to be the true Lia Fail the Scottish kings were 
crowned at Scone and the kings of England since the time 
of our Edward L. have been crowned in Westminster Abbey. 
Unfortunately for the truth of this legend Dr. Petrie has 
proved that the Lia Fail was in Tara four centuries after the 
time of the alleged removal to Scotland. Antiquaries of the 
late tenth and early eleventh centuries affirm that the stone 
was in Tara, and indeed the poet-scholar, Kineth O’Hartigan, 
who died in the year 975, visited Tara with the object of 
describing it. “After mentioning in detail several monu- 
ments,” which he found still existing there “ he states that he 
was actually standing on the Lia Fail :— 
«The stone which is under my two feet, 

From it is called Inis Fail; 

Between two strands of strong tide, 

The Plain of Fal (as a name) for all Erin,’” 


Fal was the proper name of the stone of which the genitive 
form is “ Fail,” as it appears in “Lia Fail.” The word “ Lia” 
means a stone, and “Lia Fail” is literally “the Stone of 
Fal.” 

Dr. Petrie attempts, in his essay on Tara, to identify, as the 
true Lia Fail, a pillar stone now standing on the Forradh of 
Tara, as the present writer can vouch, taken, as he asserts, 
from “The Mound of Hostages” and placed to mark the 
grave of some rebels killed in 1798. But Dr. Joyce con- 
troverts Dr. Petrie’s view, having been assured by one of the 
men who helped in the removal of the stone in question that 
it was not brought from “The Mound of Hostages,” where 
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the true Lia Fail was recorded to have stood, but from the 
bottom of the trench surrounding the Forradh itself, where it 
had been lying prostrate for generations. Furthermore, Dr. 
Joyce wisely observes that the pillar stone believed by Dr. 
Petrie to be the Irish Coronation Stone is of a size and 
shape “very unsuitable for standing on during the cere- 
monies of installation and coronation; and seeing that the 
stone weighs considerably more than a ton it would be im- 
practicable to carry it about, as the legends say the Dedannans 
carried the Lia Fuil in their overland journeys in Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and on oversea voyages in their hide- 
covered wicker boats.” Dr. Joyee’s conclusion, therefore, is 
that the true Lia Fail “remains still in Tara buried and 
hidden somewhere in the soil—probably in the position where 
the old writers place it, on the north side of The Mound of 
Hostages.” 

Here is an opportunity for such energetic Irish antiquaries 
as Sir Henry Bellingham or Mr. Francis Joseph Bigger ; 
indeed, what have they been about not to have unearthed the 
true Lia Fail before King George’s Coronation, and there put 
it to the test which the Westminster stone has ignominiously 
failed to stand? For there is certainly no record of that 
impostor having “let out a shout,” since kings of the 
true Scotic and Irish race have been crowned upon it in 
the Abbey. 

Dr. Joyce’s volume contains other good things besides the 
wonders of Ireland. His genius for investigation has enabled 
him to identify some of Spenser’s Irish rivers whose names 
have hitherto puzzled the poet’s commentators. He gives us 
two striking folk-tales of horror in “The Destruction of 
Tiernmas ” and “ Fergus O’Mara and the Demons,” his short 
biographies of Ireland’s three patron saints, St. Patrick, 
St. Brigit, and St. Columkille, and of her scholar saint 
Donatus, Bishop of Fiesole, are good reading, as are his 
contrasted sketches of an Irish and a Norman warrior— 
Cahal O’Conor of the Red Hand and Sir John de 
Courey—and, lastly, he tells a pathetic tale of his native 
Glenosheen in the dialect of the Limerick peasantry of 
seventy years ago which might have been written by 
William Carleton himself, so human is its interest, so vivid 
is its colouring. 





THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS.* 


THE title of this book is misleading. It would seem to pro- 
mise an history of the Roman Empresses or of the more 
celebrated among them; and of these perhaps Faustina or 
the various women connected with the house and succession 
of Septimius Severus are the most conspicuous, and occur 
first to the imagination. By Caesars here the author means 
the members of the Julian and Claudian families, from 
Augustus to Nero; those who bore the name of the Divine 
Julius rightfully, through blood or adoption, and not merely 
as an official title or a mark of royalty; and in this volume 
the principal women are described who were in any way 
connected with them. Incidentally and inevitably the 
Caesars themselves are depicted; and the portraits of them, 
so far as they are drawn, are admirably just and accurate. 
The estimates of Augustus, of Tiberius, of Claudius, though 
they are only given by the way, and are subsidiary to the 
main subject, are much nearer to the truth, as we have been 
driven to conceive of it, by our fuller knowledge and our more 
searching analysis, than are the lurid sketches by Tacitus and 
Suetonius which were accepted unchallezged for so many 
generations. The author of the present volume, Guglielmo 
Ferrero, is famous in many languages through his brilliant 
work, The Grandeur and Decadence of Rome. He has expressed 
himself in that vivid book with all the ardour of Italian 
patriotism, and perhaps with too many of the superlatives 
which make a great deal of modern Italian prose so noisy and 
unconvincing. It is the prevailing tendency and vice of 
journalism in other languages besides Italian. Not that the 
present writer accuses Ferrero of being a journalist; he is an 
exceedingly brilliant and suggestive historical essayist, who 
is always stimulating and profitable to read, from 
the new light in which he exhibits everything which 
he discusses. At the same time he must be read with caution. 


* The Women of the Caesars. By Guglielmo Ferrero, Translated. London: 





T. Fisher Unwin, [8s, 6d. net.] 








There was much in his long History which seemed to us very 
dubious, and a great deal that we could not accept at all 
without straining accomplished facts and ignoring recog- 
nized authorities. We had neither seen nor even heard of 
this new work until the present translation came into our 
hands. We took it up, we must confess, with all the doubts 
which are suggested by our criticism of the History; but we 
must own that we had not read many pages before we 
were most agreeably disillusioned. In several judgments 
the author seems to have gone back upon himself, and to have 
modified or even reversed some of the theories which were 
enunciated in his History. In all these cases we think he has 
come to a saner, clearer, and more tenable opinion. We will 
only add that we are delighted by the general sanity of his 
views and by the skill with which the several personages in this 
volume are presented. 

As to the translation, we hardly know what to say, since 
we have not seen the original. It comes to us anonymously, 
and without a word of preface or explanation. If it be 
a close rendering of the Italian, then we must infer that 
the style is much quieter and sounder than the History 
appeared to us. 

There are many reproductions of coins, gems, and statues; 
all of these are interesting, and we are particularly grateful for 
the charming statue of Augustus, evidently as an old man, sin- 
gularly benign and handsome, which was excavated near the 
Flavian Amphitheatre in1910. We are sorry thatone of the most 
beautiful and delicate of Roman busts was not included : viz., 
the portrait of Nero asachild, which is in the Ufisi gallery. It 
would have been the most appropriate illustration to confirm 
the truth of Nero’s early promise, and of the fine tribute con- 
tained in this volume to his mother’s educative and adminis- 
trative excellences. Interspersed with the portraits are 
various imaginary scenes, which we cannot commend so 
highly. Now that Roman sculpture has been studied more 
systematically, and its high and original qualities have been 
recognized, we hope that the coarse types and exaggerated 
figures which pass commonly for representations of Roman 
persons and customs will be modified. It may be that the 
friezes of the Ara Pacis are idealized, though extant portraiture 
rather proves the opposite; but we are quite sure that the 
dignified and refined personages represented there are much 
nearer to average Roman aristocratic and official life than 
are the crowds of gluttons, drunkards, and profligates who 
pass for Roman society in too many modern pictures. 

As far as Ferrero’s contribution to this book goes we hope 
it will be widely read. It is profoundly interesting. It is 
more thay pathetic: it is charged with “the sense of tears,” 
and conveys a burden of relentless and almost unbearable 
tragedy. Above all, it is good to read because it does tardy 
justice to many slandered reputations. Ferrero bas given a 
deep and careful study to Roman laws and their inner mean- 
ing, to the standards and the point of view which were held 
by Roman society, and to the political and social environ- 
ment in which the founders of the Principate lived and with 
which they had to deal. Out of all these circumstances, which 
he handles with remarkable skill, with unusual penetration, 
with convincing lucidity, and, as we think, with undeniable jus- 
tice, he corrects the accepted verdicts about many of his leading 
personages. Among the other women dealt with, Livia and 
the younger Agrippina are the most important, and the treat- 
ment of them is a model of what biography can be, and should 
be, in this kind of writing. Livia is one of the chief sufferers 
from the malignity of Tacitus. From her hurried marriage 
to Augustus until her death, and even afterwards, no insinua- 
tion is spared that can blacken her character and actions. It 
must be remarked, however, that even Tacitus has not dared 
to question her chastity. Her personal morality is without a 
stain. Starting with this, Ferrero reminds us that she 
belonged to the bluest blood of Rome. Herself a Claudia, 
she was married to a Claudius; and she stood for all that 
was severe, simple, even puritanical, in the ideals of the old 
Roman aristocracy. Further, he points out that marriages 
and divorces were effected entirely for political reasons. 
Neither are to be judged by our present standards. 
As the wife of Augustus, Livia acted up to the 
ideals which she represented. And her son Tiberius 
in these respects followed in her footsteps. Ferrero 
shows that there was a fierce battle in the Rome of 
that age between the older ideals and the new. It was not 
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caused, as too many have thought, by the change from a 
republic to an empire: phrases which are quite without any 
real meaning, and would have been almost unintelligible to 
contemporaries. It was caused really by the success of the 
Roman conquests and then by the internal peace and the good 
administration which Augustus inaugurated. These brought 
abounding prosperity, easy and safe communication, and as a 
consequence a society bent on enjoying what it had won. In 
this transition Augustus, Tiberius, Livia, and the younger 
Agrippina stood for the old ; Julia, Caligula, Nero, and others 
for the new. Both ideals had their parties and their plotters, 
who utilized and victimized the younger members of the 
Imperial House. Hence the tragedy of the Caesars and 
the terrible dissensions in their family. To these evils 
must be added the strain of madness, inherited, as we 
think, from Antony, which afflicted Caligula and Nero and 
several other cadets of the Imperial family, both male and 
female. Agrippa Postumus, for instance, was a raving 
lunatic. Besides this there was the wanton disposition 
of the two Julias and the ungovernable temper of the 
first Agrippina. Again, there was the strange mortality 
which cut off so many of the Caesars young or in the 
flower of their age and promise. As to the wholesale ac- 
cusation of poisoning and murder, Ferrero will have none 
of it. If Tacitus be read carefully, he either refutes him- 
self so thoroughly that more evidence is needless, or he 
shows how baseless his own insinuations are. As an artist 
Tacitus is one of the most amazing and stimulating of all 
writers; but few historians are so untrustworthy, and no one 
else is quite so malignant. He was the mouthpiece of that 
most venomous and petty of all factions, a decadent and 
beaten aristocracy, which deserved to lose the high place 
from which it had fallen, and to be excluded from 
the government which it had misused. It was by 
this faction that the great Caesars were slandered 
in their lives and libelled after their deaths. With 
Tacitus we have dealt. Most of the detuils recorded by 
Suetonius are precisely the things which never do get into 
reliable documents. Yet these so-called authorities have been 
accepted blindly by uncritical ages. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY.* 
Tue late Bishop Creighton, in his introduction to The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, while deprecating the arbitrary division 
of history implied in the term “modern,” pointed out that 
there was a certain fitness in the phrase “ modern history,” 
because it professes to deal with mankind in a period, from the 
close of the fifteenth century onward, when they had reached 
a stage of civilization which is in its broad outlines familiar 
tous. Nosuch plea of fitness can be urged for the phrase 
“medieval history.” The term “ Middle Ages” was invented 
by a generation which but ill-understood the developments of 
the period it was designed to cover, a period of some thousand 
years between “ancient” and “modern” times. It covered 
alike the “dark ages,” from the close of the fifth to the 
beginning of the tenth century, which witnessed the oblitera- 
tion of the old Roman civil order in the West and the 
evolution of the feudal system; the splendid and character- 
istic civilization of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which saw the most perfect expression of the medieval mind 
in religion, in politics, in science, in literature, and in art; 
and the rebirth of the classical spirit in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The “enlightenment” of the eighteenth 
century despised the “ Middle Ages” as barbarous: the 
Romanticism of the early nineteenth century, in its reaction 
against the subversive abstractions of the Revolution, idealized 
them: neither the one nor the other understood the true 
nature of that which they contemned or praised. Upon this 
the patient labour of scholars for a hundred years past has 
been gradually pouring light, with the result that the 
boundary lines of the “medieval” world have become 
blurred for us, and that the “ Middle Ages” survive mainly 
as a convenient fiction, consecrated by use and wont, for the 
benefit of historians who must make a beginning and an end 
somewhere. As Professor Gwatkin says in the opening chapter 
of the work under review, there is no point of time in the 
evolution of human affairs of which we can say, “The old is 


* The Cambridge Mediewal History. Vol. I. “The Christian Roman Empire 
and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms,” Cambridge: at the Univer- 
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finished, the new not yet begun.” The theory of cataclysms 
is as discredited in history as in geology. The thousand 
years or so which we call the Middle Ages cover first a 
period of decline from the civilized order of the ancient world, 
then a period of progress upward towards the conditions of 
the modern world; but nowhere are the threads of continuity 
broken. 

If, then, the editors of The Cambridge Medieval History 
have chosen as their starting-point the reign of Constantine 
the Great, the first Christian emperor, we have no quarrel 
with them for doing so; nor do we challenge their claim to 
trace back the “ medieval elements,” as far as may be needful, 
“and to point out the ancient elements as late as they may 
appear.” We are, however, inclined to criticise the somewhat 
arbitrary principles on which this claim has been exercised. 
In an interesting chapter on “The Asiatic Background” Dr. 
Peisker traces back the dim records of the nomads of the 
steppes to 8000 B.c. We do not object; but, if it be necessary 
to paint this particular background in such detail, why is 
the incomparably more important “ Asiatic background” of 
religion practically omitted? In his chapter on “The 
Triumph of Christianity” Principal Lindsay does, indeed, 
give an interesting account of certain of the great rival 
religions, the cults of Mithras, of Cybele and of Isis. But 
they appear suddenly on the stage “from Asia or Africa,” 
without introduction and almost without explanation. More- 
over, while the “salvationist” character of Mithraism 
is duly noted, there is no «account at all of those 
great dualistic systems—derived from the ancient Persian 
and Chaldean religions—which exercised so profound 
an influence on the development of religious thought, 
even in the Christian Church, and survived throughout the 
Middle Ages in numerous important heresies. Manichwxism, 
which in the fourth century superseded Mithraism as the 
great rival of Christianity, has one bare mention in connexion 
with St. Augustine (p. 581)! Gnosticism, which was the 
system “ which first confronted Christianity,” and not only the 
“furred, feathered, and scaly deities ” mentioned by Professor 
Gwatkin, is dismissed in a single reference which seems, inci- 
dentally, to imply that the Gnostics were a Christian sect and 
no more (p. 118). Yet Gnosticism, through Manichexism, and 
through Christianity in its later developments, survived to 
influence medieval thought. ‘These are notable omissions. 
On the whole the chapters devoted to religion, though slightly 
tinged with theclerical point of view, are luminousand impartial, 
especially those dealing with the Church and its organization. 
We may, however, be allowed to express a mild surprise 
at some of Professor Gwatkin’s excursions into the higher 
theology. When, in connexion with the Arian controversy, 
he says that “the recognition of eternal distinctions in the 
divine nature establishes within that nature a social element,” 
we confess that we do not know what he means; we deprecate 
his assertion that “ Rome, Islam, and Geneva” share a concep- 
tion of God “as an inscrutable Power in whose acts we must 
not presume to seek for reason ”; while his statement that “our 
own age is beginning to see better the profound and far- 
reaching significance of the Nicene decision, not for religion 
only, but for political, scientific, and social thought,” seems to 
us, to say the least, scarcely one of the “ascertained facts” 
which, according to the General Preface, it is the function 
of this work to present to the student. 

To turn from particular to general criticism, the most 
patent defect is one inseparable perhaps from such collective 
enterprises ; the book, that is, though ostensibly conceived as 
a whole, has too obviously been born in parts and pieced 
together afterwards. It gives the effect less of a continuous 
history than of an historical encyclopedia, arranged in chrono- 
logical instead of alphabetical order; indeed, certain of the 
chapters—viz., Professor Haverfield’s on Roman Britain, 
Professor Pfister’s on the Franks, and Abbot Butler’s on 
Monasticism—are substantially and sometimes verbally 
identical with the articles contributed by the learned authors 
on the same subjects to the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
This is not to say anything in their dispraise; and 
happily there is no question of copyright involved, since 
that of both works is owned by the University. It 
seems a pity, however, since the encyclopmdic method 
has been borrowed by the editors to this extent, that 
they should not have pursued it further in that careful 
co-ordination and correlation of parts which is of the essence 
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of good encyclopadia building. This would have avoided, 
on the one hand, the surprising omissions of which we have 
given examples and, on the other hand, the waste of space 
by unnecessary repetition, which is too apparent in this 
volume. Three times, in three successive chapters, we are 
given accounts, in more or less detail, of the reign of Julian 
and his attitude towards Christianity; much of the informa- 
tion—very interesting in itself—given by Professor Reid in his 
chapter (ii.) on the reorganization of the empire is repeated 
by Professor Vinogradoff in his chapter (xix.) on the social 
and economic conditions of the empire; and these are but 
examples of many such, perfectly avoidable, duplications 
(e.g., compare p. 215 and p. 232, p. 216, p. 233, and p. 250, p. 244 
and p. 257, pp. 246, 247, and pp. 258, 259). Sometimes this 
repetition involves inconsistency. Thus, on p. 221, we are 
told that Valens “ conquered Athanarich,” which fact we had 
been informed, in a note on p. 213, is “ open to grave doubt” 
and on pp. 209 and 222 there are conflicting accounts of the 
invasion of the Alemanni. 

In one respect The Cambridge Medieval History bas im- 
proved on The Modern History—in its admission of references 
and explanations in footnotes. But the reform has not gone 
far enough. The statement, for instance, that the Indo- 
Germanic race was originally seated in Scandinavia and North 
Germany and not in Asia cannot be accepted on the sole 
authority of Dr. Martin Bang (chapter vii., p. 183). It is a 
theory, based on very disputable deductions from the results 
of archwological research, first seriously propounded by 
Gustav Kossinna (Indogermanische Forschungen, vii.) in 
1897 and elaborated by him (Zeitschrift fiir Lthnologie, xxxiv.) 
in 1902. It is accepted by Dr. Ludwig Schmidt (who con- 
tributes two admirable sections to the present work) in his 
recently published Geschichte der Deutschen Stimme; but 
it has certainly not been received with such general 
favour as to warrant its being proclaimed as “ascertained 
fact” under the aegis of the University of Cambridge. 
References to authorities should certainly have been 
given here. Or, to take instances of a different kind, the 
statement that some of the Goths were by religion “ Audians” 
(pp. 212, 214) would have been more illuminating, even, we 
imagine, to most people of wide knowledge, if a footnote had 
explained who this obscure Mesopotamian heretic Audius 
was, and why he came to be preaching on the Danube; while 
liturgiolists would be glad to have Mr. Turner’s authority for 
saying (p. 154) that the dalmatie worn by the Roman deacons 
in the fourth century was “ elsewhere reserved for the bishop,” 
a statement scarcely warranted by the passage in the 
Quaestiones on which it is presumably based. 

A word must be said about the bibliographies which, as in 
the case of The Modern History, form a valuable feature of 
this work. It would have been more valuable had the works 
cited been more consisten tly accompanied by some indication, 
however slight, of their character and special authority. 
Certain omissions, we confess, surprise us. There are refer- 
ences to particular articles in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklo- 
pddie, and even in the now somewhat antiquated Dictionary 
of Christian Biography; there are none to the remarkable 
series of articles in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, such as those by Professor Bousset on Gnosticism and 
Valentinus, that by Professor Harnack and Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare on Manichxism, or those by Professor Kriiger 
on Arius and Athanasius. The only one cited is that by 
Professor Sorley on Iamblichus, and the reference given 
is to the ninth edition, though the article was revised by its 
author for the eleventh. Perhaps we may add that, since 
there is in the present work no introductory chapter to explain 
what is meant by the “ Middle Ages and “ medieval history,” 
and their relation to the ancient and modern worlds, the reader 
might do worse than use as such introduction the suggestive 
article on the “Middle Ages” contributed by Professor 
Shotwell to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 





GENEVA IN THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD.* 
THE constitutional struggles to which the small city-state of 
Geneva was a prey during the eighteenth century derive their 
main interest for the outside world from the curious manner 
in which they foreshadowed the French Revolution. Few 


* Les Affaires de Genéve, 1780-1789: Lettres de Jean Roget, 1753-1783. Published 
by F. F. Roget. Geneva; Georg et Cie, Paris: Librarie Fishbacher. 











things in history are more extraordinary than the part played 
in the intellectual movement of Europe for more than two 
centuries by the citizens of Geneva. The resolution and 
pertinacity which had wrested independence from the Dukes 
of Savoy before the Reformation were strengthened by the 
stern religious and moral discipline imposed by the régime 
of Calvin, and during the period of religious persecution the 
“ Protestant Rome” became a city of refuge into which flowed 
a constant stream of emigration from France. Inthe eighteenth 
century Geneva became something of a cosmopolitan centre: 
the growth of wealth and the influx of literary celebrities, 
headed by Voltaire, gradually brought about a reaction 
against the austere fanaticism of its rulers; and as in 
France so in this miniature State social and literary 
upheaval was followed by political agitation which threatened 
its very existence. 

It would require a much more detailed account than any 
for which we have space—or, we may add, than that which 
the editor of these interesting letters has prefixed to 
the volume—to explain to English readers the rights 
and wrongs of the struggles which raged intermittently in 
Geneva for some twenty or thirty years before the outbreak in 
France. The struggles which were intensified by the dispu- 
tatious character of the Genevese sprang from the revolt of the 
most numerous class of the community, the nati/s, or descend- 
ants of settlers in Geneva, against conditions which excluded 
them from any share in political rights or public employment. 
These were the prerogatives of the citizens or burghers who 
had come to form an aristocratic oligarchy. By the year 1780 
the naii/s, though still deprived of political privileges, had 
improved their position: they were no longer oppressed, but, 
on the contrary, courted by the two parties in the State, the 
adherents of the Petit Conseil, composed of the ruling families 
(négaii/s), and the more democratic element in the Constitu- 
tion, the latter of whom went by the name of représentants 
Politics had always been the breath of life to the Genevese, 
and, in these days of political decadence, love of political dis- 
cussion degenerated into faction. Those who like Mallet du 
Pan, then a young journalist in his native city, worked to 
preserve an equilibrium between the two opposing tendencies 
with difficulty obtained a hearing: each party pushed its 
views to an extreme, and finally the Council appealed 
to the Powers which guaranteed the Genevese Constitution 
(France and the Swiss Cantons) for assistance. Their action 
precipitated an almost bloodless revolution on the night of 
April 8th, 1782, when the repr¢ésentants and an armed mob 
gained the upper hand and threw the senatorial party and 
their friends into prison. For nearly two months the popular 
party through a commission de siireté of eleven members with 
extraordinary powers (powers such as those “ by which almost 
all republics have perished” noted Mallet du Pan) reigned 
unchecked while the arbitrators negotiated in vain; until an 
army of 10,000 Swiss Savoyards and French troops, who had 
surrounded the city, at last effected an entrance and re-esta- 
blished order at the cost of the real independence and freedom 
of the republic. 

It is these melancholy events with which the letters published 
by M. Roget are mainly concerned. It is remarkable that in 
spite of the political vicissitudes through which Geneva has 
passed so many of its most prominent citizens, like the editor of 
the present volume, still bear names distinguished for genera- 
tions in Genevese history, whether in politics, literature, or 
science. The Jean Roget of the eighteenth century did not live 
long enough to fulfil the promise of his early days, but he is 
interesting from his connexion with Sir Samuel Romilly (him- 
self of Franco-Swiss origin) whose sister he wooed and married 
when he was pastor of a French chapel in London. Soon after 
his marriage he became ill with consumption, and was obliged 
to return to his native air and settle at Lausanne. ‘I'he 
brothers-in-law maintained their friendship by a correspondence 
in which each wrote on the public affairs of their respective 
countries. Roget had a great affection for Romilly, and wes 
one of the first to discern in him the signs of future eminence 
and to urge him to embrace the career in which he was to win 
fame. Romilly described Roget in his Memoirs as “ possessed 
of the genuine sources of eloquence ; an ardent mind with a rich 
imagination, and exquisite sensibility,” and as being a great 
admirer of his countryman Rousseau, “ whose seducing elo- 
quence,” confesses Romilly, “so entranced my reason that = 
was blind to all his errors.” 
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With such a temperament it was natural that Roget should 
have sympathized strongly with the popular side during the 
contest which he returned in time to witness, and his letters 
are full of comments on persons and events testifying to the 

ainful emotions with which Genevese patriots watched and 
participated in the disastrous struggle. Many names 
appear in these pages of men destined to play a part in a 
greater stage, of Claviére, later Finance Minister of the Conven- 
tion; of D’Ivernois, the pamphleteer patronized by Pitt; of 
Dumont, the assistant and biographer of Mirabeau and after- 
wards the friend of Bentham; of Mallet du Pan, whose 
moderation on this occasion brought him the abuse to which 
he was ten years later to become too well accustomed. ‘“ You 
will not be surprised,” writes Roget, “ when I tell you that this 
sworn friend of moderation has become a négatif enragé, and 
never writes or speaks on our affairs but with the passionate 
rancour of a bad man!” 

As a contemporary record of the revolutionary faction 
fights, which destroyed the political independence of Geneva 
and taught so many lessons to students of the democratic 
movement, these letters were well worth publishing. In 1781 
Romilly found occasion to visit the Rogets at Lausanne, and 
from Lausanne proceeded to Geneva, then “in the midst of 
these political contests, which soon afterwards ended so 
fatally for the Republic,” and he notes that 
“ politics, though they served to bring out the characters of indivi- 
duals, had in some respects considerably hurt the society of Geneva.” 
That society, however, “had the liveliness of French conversation, 
without its frivolity, and the good sense of England with a refined 
literary taste, formed by an intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire, to which we possess no 
pretensions.” 

It is a thousand pities that the other half of this corre- 
spondence—that composed of Romilly’s own letters, which 
were published three-quarters of a century back with his 
memoirs—cannot be read in connexion with Roget’s letters. 
Together they form a charming record of the friendship of 
two minds not unequally matched in cultivation and in high 
ideals of public and private life. 





THE COMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF THE 
SECOND EMPIRE.* 

By careful study of a period and by something approaching 
enthusiasm for a cause Mr. Legge has made himself an 
authority on the Second Empire and its personages. That 
he is well informed and worth listening to, his former book on 
the Empress Eugénie proved beyond question. The present 
book has the same air of truthfulness and, we may add, of 
fairness, for Mr. Legge’s admirations do not exclude -criti- 
cism, and though he takes a kindly view of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. he does not attempt to hide or to deny his 
faults and failings. No one doubts that he was a man of 
amiable disposition, loved by his friends. As to his 
political aims and performances Mr. Legge could not 
have done better than to refer his readers to M. Emile 
Ollivier’s great book, L’Empire Libéral. In its fifteen 
volumes will be found all that has been or ever can 
be said in defence of Napoleon III., his Ministers, and 
the objects of his reign. It is not untrue to say that those 
objects, so far as they united the welfare of France with the 
establishment of a dynasty, are more favourably judged now 
by intelligent Frenchmen than was the case a few years ago. 
This may be partly the result of M. Ollivier’s book. 

People who are interested in Napoleonic prospects will 
read with some curiosity Mr. Legge’s chapter on Prince 
Victor Bonaparte, now known as Prince Napoleon, and 
described by a Belgian writer as a “Pretender who 
seems to have no pretensions.” Mr. Legge claims to set 
forth “for the first time in concrete form” the Prince’s 
political views, which, as read here, are wise and moderate: 
no violence against the Republic, no reactionary ideas, no 
faith in adventure or precipitate action. “If Iam not with 
the extreme Left I am still less with the Right. I have none 
of the ideas, none of the illusions, cherished by the Parlia- 
mentary party of the Right. I am in the Centre, with 
legality. I put my country above dynastic questions: 1 
would not disturb order.” All this sounds well. But sup- 
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posing France, led by Paris, should some day be drawn 
irresistibly towards a new form of government, we take leave 
to doubt whether that which will touch and fire her imagina- 
tion will be found in these quietly speculative theories. 

But Mr. Legge’s book is more concerned with the past than 
with the future. A great deal has been written about the 
Court of Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, and indeed 
there was no more curious episode in the history of nineteenth- 
century society than. the development of that Court, especially 
in its later ten years of exotic splendour. L’Ezotisme it was 
that ruined and vulgarized the Second Empire. Mr. Legge 
has, of course, nothing very new to say; but he tells again in 
an agreeable manner, with more tolerance than some recent 
writers have shown—notably M. de«Lano—the story of how 
French society was swamped and vanquished by “a legion of 
foreigners,” chiefly rich parvenus from South America, whose 
low moral code, often joined with striking beauty and wild 
spirits, became only too infectious in the Court of the Tuileries 
and Compiégne. It is easy to bestow blame on the Empress 
Eugénie for a state of things partly brought about by “the 
disdainful attitude of Royalist society,” and it is still more 
easy unjustly to exaggerate that blame. 

Mr. Legge has had every opportunity of knowing the truth 
as to the Second Empire and its adventures. He has been 
personally acquainted or has corresponded with many of the 
leading figures in his story. As a journalist he saw the end 
of it all, being present both at Saarbriicken and at Sedan, and 
marching afterwards to Paris with the victorious German 
army. 





BOY LABOUR AND APPRENTICESHIP.* 
Tuts is a book very characteristic of the present temper of the 
times. It is written in a vein of “unrelenting excitement.” 
On the ground that there are, or may be, certain evils con- 
nected with boy labour, and certain difficulties about their 
entrance into industrial employment, it proposes that the 
remaining vestiges of parental and personal responsibility 
shall be still further curtailed and new liabilities thrown on the 
State. “ Weare coming to understand,” Mr. Bray remarks, 
“that the period of adolescence forms a critical epoch in the 
development of the lad. ‘The forces of sin and those of virtue 
never struggle so hotly for the possession of the youthful 
soul’ (this is quoted from ‘Mr. Stanley Hall, the greatest 
living authority on adolescence’), and the boy too often is left 
to fight out this struggle without assistance and even without 
advice.” If, indeed, we have “ come to understand ” all this, we 
have arrived at nothing very new. The new thing is that Mr. 
Bray and those who agree with him despair of the old methods 
of parental control and of the growth of personal self- 
discipline in the adolescent, and propose that this world-old 
difficulty shall be met by the creation of a new bureaucracy. 

The indictment which he brings against the parents and 
youth of the nation seems to us exaggerated, and even if the 
relations between parents and children are not perfect it is 
nevertheless a relationship on which the solution of this 
problem must be founded, a relationship which cannot safely 
be abrogated. Employers also (vide a recent letter in the 
Times from Sir Benjamin Browne) will not admit the accuracy 
of Mr. Bray’s picture of their efforts and arrangements for 
the training of industrial youth. We suspect that the proper 
solution of the problem of apprenticeship must be found in 
reasonable co-operation between employers and parents. At 
present, unfortunately, the idea that the State must do every- 
thing stands in the way of experiments in this direction. 
Some of those best qualified to judge tell us that technical 
training given in the school is comparatively useless, and 
much of it has to be unlearned when the young workman gets 
to the real workshop. The State in the last resort is not 
competent to give the requisite training. 

Mr. Bray’s view of the situation seems to us to be over- 
charged with an almost hysterical benevolence. One of the 
arguments by which he seeks to drive us to accept his conclu- 
sions is supported by the melancholy instance of the poor 
little office boy who when his master is out “spends his time 
either in vacancy, in mischievous expeditions along the 
corridor, or in reading trash of a blood-thirsty nature.” 
This seems to us to be wallowing in the pathetic. This 
blood-curdling example of juvenile depravity is not very 
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convincing. Surely there is here some want of proportion, some 
lack of a sense of humour, a quality without which a just 
estimate of human affairs is not reached. All this, however, 
seems to us to be very characteristic of those who are eagerly 
agitating for further spoon-feeding of the nation. 

The particular spoon-meat which Mr. Bray is anxious to 
serve out is an extension of the school period, further medical 
inspection, and then, in respect of the special subject of his 
book, State supervision up to the age of eighteen. This, of 
course, includes the choice of a trade about which young people 
are apt to make mistakes. “Boys, parents, employers, are 
alike impotent to cure the evil ; once again we are compelled to 
look to the State for help. The State must guide the choice 
of boys as they leave school” (p. 222). This duty is to be 
made an adjunct of the Labour Exchanges. On p. 202 we 
find a section devoted to “The Parents’ Point of View.” 
Under this we might have expected to find our author com- 
bating the prejudices of parents to the effect that, after all, 
they were the natural guardians of their own children, and 
that their close and interested attention would be more 
efficacious in safeguarding them from danger and in promot- 
ing their prospects in life; but this is not the way in which Mr. 
Bray thinks the matter will appeal to parents. In his treatment 
of the subject, under this heading, it is a mere sordid question 
of the children’s earnings, and of the addition they contribute 
to the family income. This is, of course, a legitimate con- 
sideration, but it is neither in accordance with justice to the 
feelings of the working-class parents nor to the facts of the 
case to assume that this is their sole interest. The welfare of 
the nation depends on the maintenance and expansion of 
qualities that are based on the exercise of the family virtues, 
and it is a mischievous pessimism to proclaim that these are 
non-existent or impotent at their very source. 

How long will the working classes be content to accept this 
view of their incompetence to discharge the elementary duties 
of life? Mr. Bernard Shaw in a very interesting letter to 
the Times, in which he writes down Mr. Lloyd George as a 
“sentimental amateur,” has given it as his opinion that the 
working class will not stand the compulsory philanthropy 
forced on them by the Insurance Bill, and he recommends 
those who look to him for advice to strike against the payment 
of their contribution, and so to render the Act unworkable. 
This may very possibly happen, for sooner or later the revolt 
of the spoon-fed who never get the exact nutriment which 
they desire will break out against the creators of this bureau- 
cracy, a bureaucracy which enjoys the emoluments of office, 
and serves out to them what they regard as very unpalatable 
messes, 





A TOUR THROUGH OLD PROVENCE.* 
THIs very pretty book would be worth studying for the sake 
of its illustrations, even if the letterpress were less pleasant 
and less informing than it is. The sketches are fascinating, 
whether of great subjects like the Palace of the Popes at 
Avignon, the Arena at Nimes, the Arch at Orange, the Pont 
du Gard, the Alyscamps, or of the various quaint Provengal 
types, clerical and lay, to be seen in street and market-place. 
And even the famous Tarasque, though an inferior successor 
of the monster destroyed, one wonders why, in the Revolution, 
grins horribly in Mr. Forrest’s picturesque pages. He has in 
fact collected much of what is to be seen and heard in the 
Provence of to-day; with a marked leaning towards the old, 
historical or legendary, he has eyes and ears to spare for the 
new. 

Readers familiar with Provence will not, of course, find 
much in Mr. Forrest’s book that they do not already know. 
But there is considerable enjoyment to be found in old paths 
trodden with a new companion and old scenes regarded from 
fresh points of view. And the interest of these Provengal 
scenes is so manifold that books about them are not likely to 
cease, either from the lack of writers or of readers. The vicis- 
situdes of the Papal Palace, for instance; those of us who 
remember it a barrack in the days when soldiers and their 
= vied with each other in works of wanton destruction, 

when the frescoes were whitewashed or cut from the walls, 
the beautiful windows destroyed, the great halls and the 
chapels ruined by partitions, will read with pleasure Mr. 
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Forrest’s account of the present restoration, which, having 
been long talked of, is now being carried out by the French 
Government. Mr. Forrest says nothing of the plan for in. 
stalling in the restored palace a museum of Christian art; 
an idea which did not, we fancy, commend itself to some of 
the more artistic minds in France. 

Avignon, Villeneuve, Tarascon, Les Baux, Montmajour, 
Arles, Nimes, Orange—these are the centres of Mr. Forrest's 
excursions in Provence. There is not one name that does 
not bring with it rare memories of history or romance, 
often tragical, and as full of terror as of beauty and poetry— 
legends of early Christianity and of Roman glories earlier 
still. For it was to Cesar, as Mr. Forrest reminds us, that 
the land of sun and sky, of clear outline and lovely delicate 
colour, owed its distinctive name of “ The Province,” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——_>—_—. 
ART BOOKS. 

Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish. (T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Parrish 
has real imagination and feeling for design. He can create a world 
in which centaurs naturally take their place, or a condition of sky 
and land where Cadmus appropriately sows the dragon’s teeth. The 
artist knows how to design both background and figures with a 
largeness of style and breadth of decorative effect suitable to 
mythology. We should greatly like to see the originals, for we are 
persuaded that these reproductions do no sort of justice to their 
colour. 

Idylls of the King. Illustrated by Eleanor F. Brickdale. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—Miss Brickdale has tried to recreate 
the actual scenes, and to paint them as if they were before her in 
real life. The result is what always happens on such occasions : 
the imagination is suppressed and the costume model walks about 
in a landscape of to-day, Lancelot, in a red cloak standing 
under a willow watching the barge with the body of Elaine 
moving down the stream, is a case in point. The landscape is 
treated with tiresome and realistic minuteness and unvital 
detail; in the middle of this setting the figure impresses us no 
more than that of a posed model. There is no magic, no 
poetry such as the subject demands, and contrast forces us 
to remember how Rossetti treated such things. No doubt it may 
be said that here we have a continuation of the manner of the 
youthful Millais. But Millais, in spite of his realism, brought to 
bear an ardour which transmuted his materials, and even he was 
not able to do this for long. 

Great Engravers, (W. Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Hind has 
added two more volumes to his series: John Raphael Smith and 
Watteau and Boucher. Both these volumes deal with engraved 
reproductions of pictures. The most charming things here are, 
perhaps, the sketches by Watteau of figures which Boucher 
engraved, preserving their delicacy and grace. At the end of the 
Smith volume are given some mezzotints by other hands: one of 
these is of great interest—it is a study of clouds engraved in 
mezzotint by Turner. The plate was found with others after hia 
death. The present example is from a proof pulled by Sir Seymour 
Haden. 

Steinlen and his Art. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
No other artist at the present time, perhaps, can show a certain 
seamy side of life with the dazzling power of Steinlen, the Swiss who 
as ayoung man settled in Paris, the force, directness, and passion 
with which he draws certain aspects of the life of the streets being 
impressive and horrible. The strikers and unemployed are treated 
with equal poignancy, and, indeed, we are told in the unsigned 
introduction that the French Government found it advisable to 
suppress some of the artist’s drawings which were appearing in a 
Socialist publication. With all their burning social satire these 
works have in them great artistic qualities, which, indced, are the 
cause of their power, 

Portraits of Dante. By R. T. Holbrook. (P. Lee Warner for 
the Medici Society. 21s. net.)—This is an exhaustive and pains- 
taking inquiry into the subject of the authenticity of the portraits 
of Dante. Mr. Holbrook considers that the so-called Torrigiani 
death mask at the Bargello has no claim to authenticity, and is 
probably the work of Tullio Lombardi. The chief reason for 
doubting this work is that it not only shows the hand of the 
practised modeller, but that it does not correspond with the 
recorded measurements of the skull of Dante which was found in 
1865 at Ravenna. On the other hand Mr. Holbrook considers the 
fresco portrait in the chapel of the Bargello to be the actual portrait 
of Dante painted by Giotto, and referred to by acontemporary writer, 
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Pucci, who describes the colour of the dress of Dante and men- 
tions that he carries a book. There is an inscription on the fresco 
which refers it to the year 1337, the last of Giotto’s life, and, of 
course, after the death of Dante. ‘Though critics do not 
agree in attributing this fresco to the master it is possible 
he may have had a hand in it. The figure is a youthful 
one, and so must have been painted from memory or an early 
drawing. It is a tragic circumstance that this precious 
relic, which was recovered from beneath the whitewash in 1840, 
should have been at once destroyed by repainting. Not only was 
the damaged eye restored out of all recognition, but the general 
colours altered. The dress showed red, white, and green, but 
these being the colours of the risorgimento, this last colour was 
daubed over with chocolate to suit the political taste of the Grand 
Duke. Fortunately the Englishman Kirkup made a sketch and 
a tracing of the figure before its destruction, which were com- 
bined by him into a drawing, which was reproduced by the 
Arundel Society: its faithfulness is warranted by its close 
resemblance to a copy made at the same time by Faltoni. There 
still remains the question, which occupied Kirkup, whether or not 
the repainting could not be removed. 

Costumes, Traditions, and Songs of Savoy. By Estella Canziani. 
(Chatto and Windus. 21s. net.)—A very interesting record is 
formed by this volume. In it the appearance of the people and 
the mountains, as well as the folklore and the songs, both words 
and music, have all been recorded. The costumes of the women 
are beautiful and elaborate, and these are faithfully reproduced in 
elaborate coloured pictures. The men do not appear to wear any- 
thing ‘distinctive. The author is at her best in portrait heads and 
studies of mountains, these last having a primitive sincerity 
quite in keeping with the nature of the book. These peasant por- 
traits inevitably recall the Hungarian studies of Mrs. Adrian Stokes, 
though not nearly on such a high artistic level of achievement. 
This book, which describes a part of the heritage of the ancient 
House of Savoy, is dedicated to the King and Queen of Italy. 

Under the title of William Morris to Whistler Mr. Walter 
Crane has collected into a volume a series of papers and addresses 
upon Art and Socialism. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—These 
discourses are of a rather popular kind and do not treat the 
subjects with any great depth or freshness. Those dealing with 
such subjects as Italian gesso work or decorative animals are to 
be preferred to the vague and misty speculations as to the nature 
of the art to be produced in the future Socialist state. 

Art, Artists, and Landscape Painting. By W. J. Laidlay. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—The writer attempts a most 
exceedingly diflicult task, that of teaching the art of painting by 
means of a book. Of course he knows the inevitable limitations of 
such a proceeding, and he tries to direct attention to those points 
which can be written about in the abstract. Mr. Laidlay has a 
fund of reminiscence and illustration which he draws on, often 
illuminating some point by a remembered remark of some French 
or English painter. The student will not get complete teaching 
from this or any other book, but he will get a great deal of help, 
especially if he does not expect too much. 

How to Understand Sculpture, by Margaret Thomas (G. Bell 
and Sons, 6s. net), is a good preliminary survey of the subject, but 
has one serious omission, that of medieval sculpture. Some of the 
French and German thirteenth-century work is so fine that no 
book on the subject should fail to take account of it. Miss 
Thomas writes as a worker herself in the field of the art she de- 
scribes, and therefore does not make the mistake, so common with 
purely literary critics, of considering Italian Renaissance sculpture 
as a development of classical art. There was of course a great deal 
of talk among the sculptors of this period about the classics, and 
this has taken in the critics. The torch which Verrocchio received 
from Donatello and handed on to Michelangelo was not lighted by 
Greece or Rome. Miss Thomas very truly points out the mistake 
made by people in dismissing Roman sculpture as merely 
second-hand Greek work. There was a living Roman school with 
an individual inspiration : an example of this is given in the re- 
production of the bas-relief of “Endymion,” here called “ Acteon,” 
from the Capitol Museum, which is a true poem in stone. 

Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. By C.J. Holmes. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s, 6d. net.)—* Notes” is too modest a title for this 
thoughtful and welcome study. Mr. Holmes has penetrated 
deeply into the art of Rembrandt and has a great deal that is 
deeply interesting to say, not only about the drawings, etchings, 
and pictures of the master, but also about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art. How good, for instance, is the illustration of the 
echo. The work of the artist is like sound echoed back to us, 
which, as it comes from farther off, is etherealized till it soems to 
be the disembodied spirit of the original sound. So it is with 
artistic representations which range from the realistically painted 
picture to the suggestive sketch. The latter can give the essence 





without the grossness of fact, and for this reason a drawing may 
be delightful where a painting would be impossible. As Mr. 
Holmes says, “a series of careful literal paintings of four-wheel 
cabs and cabmen, even by the most skilful realist, would be intoler- 
able, Yet we never tire of Keene’s drawings of such things.” 
The development of Rembrandt’s style is carefully watched and 
studied with a view to the question of art education in general, 
about which the writer has much to say that is worthy of study. 
One of the charms of the book is that, although Rembrandt and 
his works are never lost sight of, a very wide field is traversed for 
purposes of illustration. The final chapter of the book is a com- 
parison between the art of the great Dutchman and Titian, which 
is an illuminating piece of criticism. In it Mr. Holmes, in refce- 
ring to the roof of the Sistine Chapel, notes the quite unaccount- 
able way in which critics have habitually neglected its greatness 
asa work of colour. He truly says that it is “perhaps the world’s 
noblest piece of colouring on a large scale.” 








THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE NEWNES, BART. 

The Life of Sir George Newnes, Bart. By Hulda Friederichs, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—We seem to have lost by Sir George 
Newnes’s premature death what would have been a highly interest- 
ing autobiography. It was actually begun, but failing health 
forbade any further progress. Still we have a good picture of a 
very typical figure; one that represents very poignantly the ways 
and methods of present-day periodical literature. He did not begin 
with this line of occupation. His father apprenticed him for five 
years to a fancy goods firm; he was to give his services for board 
and lodging. The young man developed a great mastery of 
figures, and the principal proposed to put him in a place of 
responsibility but without salary. He very properly stood firm, 
and the salary was given. Then he became traveller for another 
firm. This lasted for some ten years. Meanwhile an idea, which 
was ultimately to develop into Tit-Bits, came into his mind. Pre- 
parations were made; all, in fact, was ready except the money. 
This was not easy to find. Two applications, in quarters 
which seemed not unlikely, failed. Then a plan occurred 
to him. He used to frequent a vegetarian restaurant, and 
saw that there was room for another. This he set up—we learn 
from an amusing story that he was not himself of the vegetarian 
faith—and in a few weeks’ time he made it into a business so 
flourishing that he sold it for the sum that he required. it-Bits 
—the name was not altogether a success—soon gained a great 
circulation. Six weeks after its first appearance a firm which had 
refused to give trust for the £500 required to start it offered to 
buy it for £16,000, and at the end of six months a London firm 
of publishers offered £30,000. The reader may learn how this 
result was broughtabout. George Newnes was, ina way, occupying 
new ground; the rivals which compete with the paper are of later 
origin, 








THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS M. TOPLADY., 

The Life of Augustus M. Toplady. By Thomas Wright. (Farn- 
combe and Son. 6s. xet.)—This is the second volume in a series 
which Mr. Wright is carrying on, “ Lives of the British Hymn 
Writers.” He includes in it particulars about some contem- 
poraries of the same class—no fewer, in fact, than thirty-four of 
them, John Berridge being perhaps the best known of the 
number. All this part of the book has a value of its own. 
Mr. Wright, in fact, tells us all that can be found out about 
Toplady as a spiritual singer. But he is not less interested in the 
Calvinistic divine than in the hymn writer. Toplady was, indeed, 
a “ High Churchman ”—how curiously the phrase has changed its 
meaning! Indeed, as we read Mr. Wright's narrative we feel 
that everything is changed. He is himself a convinced Calvinist, 
never weary of telling us that the doctrinal standards of the English 
Church are of this type. Doubtless he has sympathisers, but Calvinism 
v. Arminianism is not a living issue in the controversies of the day 
as it was when Augustus Toplady and John Wesley fought in so 
furious a fashion. Wesley was to Toplady “the parent of a horrid 
rabble of unhallowoed, frontless, obsequious, rancorous, cobbler- 
parsons, baker-pamphletcers, and other blind bigots and hideous 
abortions in whose veins ran gall in the place of blood.” Tho 
“cobbler” and “baker” taunts were meant for two of Wesley’s 
lay preachers, Onions and Sellers. Mr. Wright remarks that such 
reproaches “ ill become one who held in honour Syrian fishermen 
and a Cilician tent-maker.” All this is very shocking, and it is 
well to remember that Toplady was, after all, a Christian first and 
a Calvinist afterwards, and even a man of “captivating manner” 
and “delightful urbanity.” So thought Selina Countess of 
Huntingdon, and she was without doubt a good judge. Certainly 
he crowded into the sixteen years of his ministerial life—he was 
ordained on June 5th, 1762 (in his twenty-eecond year), and died 
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on August 11th, 1778—an amazing amount of work. One of his 
hymns, “Rock of Ages,” stands in the first rank; two or three 
others are to be found in most collections. And now we have a 
word for Mr. Wright himself. When he criticises he should use 
ordinary decency of language. If he does not like a hymn he 
should not say that its writer “sat down in cold blood to write a 
pretty jingle,” or describe it “as a coloured balloon at the end of 
astring.” And if he cannot restrain his feelings let him at least 
mind his spelling and not speak of one hymn as “purile” and of 
others as “ precosities.” 








THE PHILANTHROPIC WORK OF JOSEPHINE 
SHAW LOWELL. 

The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell. By William 
Rhinelander Stewart. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Josephine 
Shaw was in her twenty-first year when she married Charles 
Russell Lowell, a nephew of the famous man of letters. He was 
killed something less than a year later in making a reconnaissance 
in the Virginian campaign of the autumn of 1864. Here we have 
the story of what she did during the forty years of her widowhood 
—she died in October 1905. “Had she lived in medieval times,” 
writes one who knew something of her work, “ she would long since 
have been canonized asa saint.” All her efforts were carefully 
reasoned. She was not a tender-hearted Lady Bountiful, though 
all agree in describing her as eminently womanly: she worked on 
logical principles and with an unfailing perseverance and courage, 
as, indeed, charity is bound to work nowadays if it is to achieve 
real results. Many of her activities are reckoned as “ Services to 
tho State.” Civil Service Reform was one of them. She promoted 
College Settlements, she founded and for nearly thirty years pre- 
sided over a Charity Organization Society. She was energetic in 
promoting the Consumers’ League—a powerful means of combat- 
ing the sweating practices so common in trade. Other spheres of 
work were the dealing with unemployment, arbitrations between 
capital and labour, reformatories, the prevention of vagrancy. 
In short her hand was everywhere, and she was as prudent as she 
was enthusiastic, as full of common sense as she was of zeal. 
Workers may find in this volume, which is largely occupied with 
her letters and speeches, not only a striking picture of devotion, 
but much practical instruction. 








COMMON-SENSE DIETETICS. 

Common-Sense Dicletics. By C. Leuis Leipoldt. (Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.)—This book, so far as we have felt ourselves 
competent to judge of the value of its contents, seems to answer 
very well to its title. There is a possibility of vast variety in what 
may be called necessary food, a variety owing partly to the dif- 
ference of circumstances and partly to the idiosyncrasies of 
individuals, A Chinese woman, living on fruit, consumes 242 
grammes of food, equal to 1,300 in heat value; the figures for a 
Harvard footballer are 1,396 and 10,700. Athletes differ among 
themselves. As against the footballer’s figures we have the 
Harvard athlete generally with 778 and 4,500. Even the scientific 
standard diets differ much: “ Atwater’s ” has 800 and 4,060, while 
“ Chittenden’s ” has 338 and 1,500. This makes us feel that the 
subject does not admit of hard-and-fast lines, and Dr. Leipoldt’s 
method seems to be consistent. Vegetarianism and alcohol are 
subjects to which the reader will probably turn at once. He will 
find the author moderate; willing to concede some of the claims, 
but distinctly opposed to what may be called prohibitions. That 
the average man is better for some alcohol seems to be fairly well 
established ; the substance helps digestion and economizes food. 
We have an experiment given which proves that a meal of ham 
and bread was found to be thoroughly digested when taken with 
half a pint of beer (four per cent. alcohol) and imperfectly so with 
as much skim-milk. One or two slight errors may be noticed. It 
was the haruspex not the augur who inspected the entrails of 
animals. Dr. Johnson said that brandy was for heroes. He would 
have been the last person in the world to say “ whisky ”—a Scotch 
drink! Walker’s ideal dinnerfor Christmas day is criticised as 
including whitebait, not at their best at midwinter. But how 
about the “roast grouse”? Grouse are out of season on 
December 11th, and so the 25th is on the very verge of the 
possible time for purchasing. 








SOME ASPECTS OF THACKERAY, 

Some Aspects of Thackeray. By Lewis Melville. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lewis Melville has already 
helped us to appreciate Thackeray, and we are very glad to have 
another volume from his pen. Everything in it is worth read- 
ing, but we would especially mention some of the chapters. 
“Thackeray's Ballads” is one of them. It is not a patriotic 
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prepossession that makes us claim for English literature a high 
distinction in humorous verse. No country can compete, though 
America may do so one day. And Thackeray has a high rank 
in the company of poets, Here is an ingenious bit of rhyming, 
and written by a boy still at school :-— 
“In the romantic little town of Highbury 
My father kept a circulating library ; 
He followed in his youth that man immortal who 
Conquered the French on the plains of Waterloo,” 
And on occasion he could write serious verse. We wonder, indeed, 
that we do not more often see some of this in anthologies. ‘here 
is that charming little poem, of which the first stanza is— 
“Tt was but a moment she sat in this place : 
She’d a scarf on her neck and a smile on her face ; 
A smile on her face and a rose in her hair 
As she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed chair.” 
“Thackeray as artist,” too, is very good. We doubt whether 
there has ever been a better illustrator in the exact sense of that 
word. Of course his drawings are not always and everywhere 
according to rule. But when it is objected that he was no artist, 
we can only answer with Mr. Melville: “If this is not art, why, 
then, the boundaries of art should at once be enlarged.” This 
chapter is excellently illustrated with specimens which will be 
new to many readers. Much curious information is collected in 
“Thackeray’s Originals.” It is amusing to read that when a lady 
objected that Sir Pitt Crawley must be overdrawn—such coarseness 
could not be found in his rank of life—Thackeray replied, “That 
character is almost the only exact portrait in the book.” Lord 
Steyne is identified with the second, rather than the third, Marquis 
of Hertford; Wenham was J. W. Croker; but we are told that 
Thackeray repented of the caricature, for such it was. Colonel 
Newcome was a certain Captain Light or “Codd” at the Charter. 
house. At least he sat for his portrait, so to speak, but the man 
himself was a creation. This is an excellent book. 








NORTH SEA FISHERS AND FIGHTERS. 

North Sea Fishers and Fighters. By Walter Wood. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wood has given us in this 
volume a work of varied interest to which we would willingly 
afford far more space than circumstances permit. “ Fishers” 
come first, and we are told something about them in the past as 
well as in the present. ‘wo hundred years ago the English fisher- 
men were largely what those of the North of Scotland are now, 
“amphibious creatures who got their living both by sea and land, 
working with the plough and the net and line.” Now they 
specialize, and their habit of life makes them peculiarly interesting, 
The reador will be well repaid if he will spend a little time in 
seeing what Mr. Wood, a most sympathetic observer, has to say 
about them. Thon he may turn to the fish, and will be reassured 
at finding that the harvest of the sea is not likely to fail. 
In this and that spot there is scarcity instead of plenty. 
The trawlers have swept the coast fishing grounds of 
Whitby and other places bare; but in the sea generally there 
are still as many fish as have come out of it. Grimsby is a 
new centro of the fishing trade. ‘The 453 tons of 1854 have grown 
to 179,792 (the return of 1910), but this does not mean the 
diminution of the totals of other ports. Since this book appeared 
the herring totals of the East coast have exceeded all previous 
records. Then Mr. Wood has something to say about “ Fighters.” 
Some may demur to the inclusion under this heading of Admiral 
Rohzdesvensky—there is a full account of his strange attack on 
the Gamecock fleot—but there are notable names, both Dutch 
and English, De Ruyter and Tromp, and Blake and Paul Jones. 
Mr. Wood also tells us some tragic stories of shipwreck. 
Altogether this is a remarkably interesting book. 


: 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES: NEW AND OLD TRAILS. 

The Canadian Rockies: New and Old Trails. By A. H. Coleman. 
(Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—Professor Coleman sketches for 
us his travels in the mountains, beginning with his first acquaint- 
ance with the Rockies and the Columbia River in 1884 and end- 
ing with his last visit to Mount Robson in 1908. His first chapters 
are perhaps the most interesting to the gencral reader, his last te 
the mountaineer, but he is always a readable and even a graccful 
writer, and here and there are a few lines of landscape painting 
or @ brief allusion to the flowers which we would gladly have had 
extended. He has caught with much success tho fascination of 
the mountains, and his readers will probably become imbued with 
his quiet but deep enthusiasm for the latest favourite of the 
Canadian Alpine climber—Mount Robson—a peak which best 
expresses the peculiar and characteristic form of the Rocky 
Mountains. We recommend those who intend to visit this vast 
field for the enterprising mountaineer to read Professor Colemang 
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they will learn what travelling in the Rockics means, almost 
certainly acquire a love of them, and appreciate, moreover, the 
distinct literary charm of the author and his instructive handling 


of geological problems. 








SOME ANTHOLOGIES. 

English Songs of Italian Freedom. Chosen and Arranged 
with an Introduction by George Macaulay Trevelyan. (Long- 
mans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is not an anthology of the 
common sort, neither as to the flowers chosen nor the manner of 
arranging. Mr. Trevelyan gives a brief account of English 
sympathy with Italian aspirations to freedom. He begins with 
Shelley and Byron, and he goes down to George Meredith. Be- 
tween these we have Landor, the Brownings, Swinburne 
and Mrs. Hamilton King. The Introduction is an excellent piece 
of work, quite apart from the poetry which it helps us to appreciate, 
It gives unity to a somewhat confused story; it gives us just ap- 
preciations of character, as in the case of Byron and Mazzini; it 
corrects more than one common misapprehension, and it gives 
vigorous expression to some political convictions. With these, 
indeed, we cannot always agree. We feel, indeed, that there is a 
certain want of harmony when these “Songs of Freedom” 
have the accompaniment of the Italian bombardment of 
Tripoli. At the same time we cannot help thinking that 
the world would have been a much poorer place than 
it is if Mr. Trevelyan’s ideal had prevailed and no race 
had ever conquered another. As for the “Songs” themselves 
there is little need to speak. The ten poets whose names are given 
in the table of contents differed greatly from each other; but 
they were all very much in earnest when writing on this theme— 
possibly Samuel Rogers’s interest in it was more distinctly 
literary—and it raised each, we may say, to his highest mood. 
We should like to quote, but it would be hard to stop quoting. 
Another unusual anthology is Poems of Chaucer. Edited by Oliver 
Farrar Emerson, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Pro- 
fessor Emerson gives us far more than we can expect to find in a 
work of this kind. There is an account of the poet, viewed from the 
historical as also from the personal standpoint, a table of his 
literary productions, with an analysis of his grammar, prosody &c. 
We have, in fact, what will serve excellently as a class-book. But 
it would bea pity so to limit its use. After all the readers who appre- 
ciate an anthology, a collection of beautiful verse, are not less to 
be considered than the professed student. Something of the 
same kind may also be said of the third book on our list. Words- 
worth and Coleridge: Lyrical Ballads, 1798. Edited by Harold 
Littledale. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a reprint of the 
edition “printed for J.and A. Arch, Gracechurch Street, 1798.” 
It is as to text a facsimile of work done by the two men more than 
a century ago. Finally we have what is indisputably an anthology 
im Ye Flower-Lover’s Book. Compiled by G. Clarke Nuttall. An 
Index gives the names of seventy-three flowers with (1) a poem 
in which they are celebrated, and (2) poems in which they are 
mentioned, We find that the rose stands easily first, showing 
seven references, the daffodil has four, the lily and lilac three each, 
heart’s-ease, marigold, and violet two. Of course the references 
could have been multiplied had space permitted. Meanwhile we 
have here a very attractive volume. 











FOUR BOOKS ON GARDENING. 

Some books concerning gardens may be mentioned together. 
Roses and Rose Gardens. By Walter P. Wright. (Headley 
Brothers. 12s, 6d. net.)—“The Rose,” Mr. Wright truly says in 
his Preface, “is more than a beautiful and popular flower; it is a 
great public institution.” Let any one compare Dean Hole’s admir- 
able book with this, and he will see how the subject has spread itself 
out. Mr. Wright tells us what may be done in the cultivation of 
the rose and illustrates his instruction with some effective pictures 
of what has been done. The useful side of gardening is well 
represented by The Profitable Culture of Vegetables. By Thomas 
Smith. (Longmans. 6s. net.)—The book is addressed to 
“Market Gardeners, Small Holders, and Others.” If small 
holders, to take one class, are to hold their own, they 
must do everything in the best way, and this is a book 
which will help them. It may be pertinently suggested that 
what is to be learnt in these matters is best learnt as early as 
possible. So we have Gardens Shown to the Children, by Janet 
Harvey Kelman and Olive Allen, the text by J. A. Henderson 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the “ Shown to 
the Children” series, and will be found both interesting and 
useful. Finally, by way of a scientific review of the whole subject 
—nature, as influenced by human effort—we have The Process of the 
Year, by Henry Hilton Brown (S.P.C.K., 2s. 64.), described as 
“Notes on the Succession of Plant and Animal Life.”—Here we 





have information, given in a certain scientific order, about birds, 
insects, and plants, the description being materially helped by 
illustrations, 








Royal Charters of the City of Lincoln. Transcribed and translated 
with an introduction by Walter De Gray Birch, LL.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. net.)\—The charter here described, 
commented on, and translated, together with some documents of 
a kindred nature, number twenty-nine, covering a period of not 
less than five hundred years. The earliest was granted by 
Henry II., and is assigned to the year 1157; the latest was tho 
gift of William TII., and bears date 1696. The first, it may be 
noted, refers to privileges possessed by tho city in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. King William’s grant to the city was the 
leave to hold a horse and cattle fair. We have given the barest 
description of the contents of the book. It is quite impossible to 
do justice to the minute care with which it has been put together. 





The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. Edited by the Rev. Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll and Jane T. Stoddart, with the co-operation of 
James Moffatt, D.D. Vol. Il. “Luke to Revelation.” (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 25s. net.)\—This is a volume of outlines of 
sermons taken from preachers of repute. A column or 80 is given 
to the text epitomized from one discourse; this is followed by 
references to other sermons, commentaries, &c., bearing on tho 
subject. We should say it was a very useful book, not the less so 
because it does not furnish the reader with ready-made goods, but 
leaves him plenty of opportunity for exerting himself. 





A Kipling Dictionary. By W. Arthur Young. (George Routledge 
and Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)—The title of this book at full length is 
“A Dictionary of the Characters and Scenes in the Stories and 
Poems of Rudyard Kipling, 1886-1911.” Itis needless to comment, 
but we may congratulate Mr. Kipling on the distinction attained. 
There are but few authors who reach the dignity of a dictionary 
or a concordance. 





The Social Worker's Guide, edited by the Rev. J. B. Maldane 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), is described as a “ Iland- 
book of Information and Counsel for all who are interested in 
Public Welfare.” It contains a number of articles, all written 
by experts in the subjects with which they deal, arranged in 
alphabetical order. Among these subjects, to take a few at 
random, are “Blind, Education of,” “Building By-laws,” 
“Friendly Societies,’ “Housing Acts.” We observe that about 
two-fifths of the contributors, who number fifty in all, are women. 
This fact indicates a considerable movement. What would have 
been the proportion a century ago? 





Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History, by Thomas 
Carlyle, edited by George Wherry, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1s. 4<1.), is a volume on the lines of “ English Literature for 
Schools.” It is a useful edition, not overburdened with notes, 
Given a sensible teacher, nothing could be better. What a world 
of good might be done to sundry people whom one need not namo 
if they would read what Carlyle has to say about Napoleon !——In 
the “ Pitt Press Series ” (same publishers, 2s. 6d.) we have Robert 
Browning: a Selection of Poems, 1833-1864, edited by W. T. Young, 
M.A. Hero, too, we have a serviceable volume, conveniently 
furnished with annotation. One cannot help feeling that the new 
Copyright Act will save us from this not very edifying spectaclo 
of selections which claim ez vi termini to be representative, but are, 
in fact, limited by legal considerations. Give the whole man, we 
should say, not half or two-thirds of him. 





The Man of No Sorrows. By Coulson Kernahan. (Cassell and 
Co, 1s. net.)—There is a great meaning in the apologue which 
Mr. Kernahan has given us here. Some one sees in a dream a 
great revolution effected in the spiritual world. A new Messiah, 
accredited with power of working miracles even to the raising of 
the dead, preaches a new Gospel. It is the Gospel of joy and 
peace. The central figure of the old Gospel was the Man cf 
Sorrows; the central doctrine was that only through sorrow can 
perfection come; the characteristic symbol was the embodiment 
of all pain, humiliation, and shame—the Cros:. All this the new 
comer was to change: he was himself wholly joyous and happy; 
he would regenerate mankind by a message of congenial character, 
But the new Gospel is not effective. It does not tend to promote 
the conduct which must be the ultimate test of all systems which 
aim at regenerating the world. Men become not better but 
worse, more selfish and cruel, by adopting the new belief. All 
this is worked out in some very effective scenes. 
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A Decade of Years. (The Doves Press, 15 Upper Mall, Ham- 
mersmith.)—This is a selection from the poems of William 
Wordsworth, the “decade” being the period 1798-1807. The 
thought occurs that here we might have the contrast between the 
first and the second thoughts of the poet about the French Revolu- 
tion, but the object of the book is different. It is intended to 
present “as a whole and subjectively those characteristics which 
make Wordsworth pre-eminently the poet and interpreter of the 
mysticisms of nature.” Externally the volume is a fine specimen 
of good printing ; type, paper, and the format generally aro all 
that could be desired. We will give the names of those who have 
co-operated. Printer, J. J. Cobden-Sanderson; Compositor, 
William Jenkins; Pressmen, H. Gage-Cole and Albert Lewis. 
When good work is done let all workers share the praise, 





The Byzantine Empire. By Edward A. Foord. (A.andC. Black 
7s. 6d. net.)—A volume in which a writer possessed of at least 
adequate knowledge has contrived to include the eleven centuries 
of Byzantine rule cannot but be found highly useful. We do not 
find ourselves always in agreement with Mr. Foord’s judgments 
on men and events. He thinks that “ Byzantine cruelty is largely 
a myth.” Possibly his estimate of cruelty “differs from that 
which commonly prevails,” as does, he tells us, his estimate of 
certain rulers. When a successful candidate for the throne blinds 
his antagonist and consigns him to a prison for life we should call 
it a case of cruelty. He has, we read, “ wasted little space on 
ecclesiastical controversies”; we can sce his reason; still the 
ecclesiastical history must be taken into account when we estimate 
the general value of a nation’s life. In the case of the Byzantine 
Empire it was more than commonly narrow and mean. Differences 
of opinion on this and that point do not prevent usfrom giving a 
general testimony to the solid value of Mr. Foord’s work, 


Philip’s Chamber of Commerce Atlas (George Philip and Son, 6s. 
net) consists of two parts. In the first we have (a) Commercial Maps 
of the World; (b) the World’s Sources of Supply ; (c) the World’s 
Markets; (d) the World’s Trade; (e) Maps of Chief Commercial 
Countries ; (f) Natural Resources and Communications of the 
Countries of the World, the maps which present these facts 
numbering between ninety and a hundred. Part II. contains a 
“Commercial Compendium” in dictionary form. 











SOME “R.T.S.” BOOKS. 


THE “COPPING” BIBLE. 
The Holy Bible aceording to the Authorized Version. 


Size, demy 8vo (8} by 5} inches); in good clear long primer 
type, with References, Maps, and Atlas Indices, and with 
100 Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. (1) Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net; (2) French limp, with Medallion on cover, 12s. 
net; (2a) French limp, plain, 12s. net; (3) Persian Yapp, 
21s. net; India Paper Editions—(4) Rutland Yapp, 25s. net; 
(5) best morocco, 35s. net; (6) cloth, gilt edges, round 
corners, 10s. 6d. net. Postage in Great Britain, 6d. each extra ; 
and with Scottish Metrical Psalms, 6d. each extra. 

“A well-illustrated Bible.”"—Standard, ‘“ Excellent pictures.”—Guardian, 

“An artistic preduction.”"—Athenzum, ‘Remarkable fidelity to Eastern 

€fe."’"—Scotsman. ‘' Plates of great beauty and power.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LAND. By ARTHUR E. COPPING. With 20 Coloured 
Plates and 48 Sketches in the text by Haronp Coppina. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. (By post, 5s. 6d.) 

“This is just what one would expect from the collaboration of a genial and 
clever journalist and an accomplished artist (working apparently in pastel, 
water-colour and pen and ink). ‘That is to say, it is thoroughly readable, and is 
unburdened alike by rhapsodies, homiletics or archwology."’—Times. 

** It is one ef the cheapest aud most attractive books of the season.” 

—British Weekly. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 
By J. DYER BALL, J.S.0., M.R.A.S. With Coloured Title- 
page and 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations. 
emy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net (by post, 5s. 5d.) 

“ There caanot be many who know the ‘inner man’ of the Chinese as the 
author does. Itisa profoundly interesting book, and though full of details is 
never wearisome.”’—Spectator. 

“Tt is interesting toroughout.””"—Morning Post. 

“Jt is chasty and amusing.”’"—Pall Mali Gazette, 

“Mr. a me writes —_ a wide knowledge and in a very pleasant 
me tminster Gazetie. 


JUST READY. Crown Svo, ls. net (by post, Is. 3d.). 


MENDING MEN. 
The Adult-School Process. By EDWARD SMITH, J.P. 

Dr. Horton, in his Preface, says: “‘ It is a casquet of jewels. . . . It is to 
be hoped that a)] parsons and priests will read this book.’ It will, however, be 
read w:th joy and protit, not merely by all Christian workers, but by all who 
would see the Kingdom of our Lord advanced.” 

Tue Bisnor or Sopor anp Man says: “‘The book is a clear, convincing, 
and courageous testimony to the ‘Gospel of Christ.’ ’’ 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 














FROM 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST, 





A New Stevenson Volume 


RECORDS OF A 
FAMILY OF ENGINEERS 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. (Feb. 8. 








Boswell's Autobiography 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Author of “The Life of Boswell,” “The Life of Samuel 
Foote,” &c. [ Feb, 22, 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net, 





The 
Truth About a Nunnery 


The Story of Five Years in a Paris Convent School. 


By MARION AYESHA BENHAM. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 6s. [Feb. 22. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Children’s Bread 


By MAUDE LITTLE, 
Author of “At the Sign of the Burning Bush,” &c, 


The Wisdom of Waiting sees. ;. 
By MABEL INCE. 


A story with great delicacy of character drawing and 
graceful humour, 


The Shoe of a Horse 
By CHRISTOPHER STONE, 
Author of “They Also Serve,” &c. 


The Malabar Magician sno-ty. 
By F. E. PENNY, 
Author of “The Rajah,” &c. 


Commoner’s Rights [Shortiy. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “ Service,” &c. 


Up to Perrin’s 
By MARGARET B. CROSS, 
Author of “A Question of Means,” &c., 


The Endless Journey Ct sshorty. 
By NETTA SYRETT, 
Author of “Drender’s Daughter,” &Xc. 


Innocence in the Wilderness 
[Shortly. 
By THEODOSIA LLOYD. 


A book of deep emotional understanding. 


The Rajah 2nd IMPRESSION. 


By F. E. PENNY. 


Hurdcott 2nd IMPRESSION. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 





[Feb. & 


(Shortly. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN'S Announcements 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
CMARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas, With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. Six vols. Feap. 8vo, Gilt top. 58. each. 

This isa companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, and omitting 
the Dramatic Specimens but containing new matter in each volume, Six 
shotogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister illustrate the edition. 

: The volumes are:—I. MiscELLANEOUS Prose. If Evia anp THE LAST 

Essays or Ext. II. Booxs ror Cuuprey., IV, Piars anp Poems. V. and 


Vi. LeTrers. 

] 3di .Cunrnenuam, Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

MAOBETH. Edited by # [The Arden Shakespeare. 

As usual in this series, the out & supplemonted by a record of variant 
padi is very fully annotated. 

REMBRAND?’S ETCHINGS. By Arrnor M. Hixv. With 
Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two vols, Wide Royal 8vo, 
Gilt top. 21s. net. [Classies of Art. 

This book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's 


etchings. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, R.A. 
By A. M. Rernowps. With 20 Tilustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. : 
The book shows the great — wr as he stood amongst his contemporaries 
and friends, and is full of interest. ‘ te 
CELLINI. By Ronsexr H. Honanrr Cusr. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure and $2 other Illustrations. Demy 1¢mo, Gilt top. 
2s. 6d. net. | Little Books on Art. 
This small treatise is an attempt to reconstruct after a popular fashion this 
extraordinary being from his artistic side only. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Coxtines Squier, B.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. €d. net. 
The author has endeavoured to bring out to the full the picturesque and 
dramatic elements in William’s personal career and iu the great struggle against 
Spain, and to give a vivid presentation of the life of the time and place. 


A POET’S CHILDREN: HARTLEY AND SARA 
COLERIDGE. By Exxanor A. Tow.z. With 12 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. ; 
An account of Hartley and Sara, son and daughter of S. T. Coleridge, and of 


their surroundings. 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. By Davin Oce. With a Frontis- 


piece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Few ecclesiastics have had such a romantic career as this seventeenth century 
French Cardinal, and Mr. Ogg’s essay is the first English attempt ata biogr: uphy. 
CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English 

Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and 
the Protectorate. Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1900-1. By C. H. Finrn, M.A, LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. Revised aud Illustrated Edition, with 
22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Ready. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. First compiled by 
G. R. Porrer. A completely New Edition, Edited by F. W. Hinrsr. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on Subjects 
which are, or Ought to be, under Discussion. By L. G. 
Curozza Money, M.P., Author of “Riches and Poverty.” Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. 

The aim of the book is to direct attention to problems and dangers which, in 
the opinion of its author, demand the grave attention of the nation, 


A PHILOSOPHY GF SCCIAL PROGRESS. By Professor 


BE. J. Urnwicx. Crown 8vo. 68. 
This book throws a new light upon the leading problems of social! reform. 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM and the FACTORY ACTS. 

By R. W. Cooxe-Tarior. Second Edition, revised, Crown vo. 2s. 64. 
| Ready. 
‘ u 

GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. By Lorp Eversiey. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This highly interesting and important book is a narrative of the Trish legis- 
lation by which Mr, Gladstone endeavoured to pacify Ireland and to solve the 
Home Rule Problem. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. Considered in Eight Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Oxford. (The Bampton Lectures for 
1899.) By W. R. Inae, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's, Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Fdition. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

A new and cheap edition of a famous book in which the basis of mysticism is 
described as the imananence of the temporal in the eternal. 


BACTERIA AS FRIENDS AND FCES OF THE DAIRY 
FARMER. By Wiirrip Sapien. With an Introduction by Joun 
Go.prne, F.I.C. With 4 Plates. Crown 8vo. 1s. 64, 

A short treatise on the practical application of bacteriology to the production 
of milk, cheese, and butter, intended for the use of students, dairy farmers, 
aud milk purveyors. 

MY LAWN TENNIS BOOK. By Anrnony F. Wirnrna, 
Champion 1910-11. Specially Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

In this volume, Mr. Anthony Wilding, the present world’s champion, reveals 
the secret of his success on the lawn tenuis courts of three continents, 


EDINBURGH AND THE LOTHIANS. By Francis 


Warr. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Wauter Dexrer, R.B.A, 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 
“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By Cuaries G. 


Harrer. In four Volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. Each 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 111, East Anoiia anp East Mipianps. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES THROUGH CANADA. By 
Joseru Apvams, ‘ Corrigeen”’ of the Field. Author of ‘“‘The Gentle Art 
of Angling.” With 50 Lilustrations aud a Map showing the Author's route, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A chronicle of adventure, experience, and research. The book takes the 
reader into remote territory, reminiscent of the flickering camp fires of Huron 
and Iroquois, 

REPTILES, AMPHIBIA, AND FISHES. By R. Lyperxrr, 
B.A., F.B.S., and others. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net* 

[Animal Life. 

This volume of Mr. Pycraft’s ‘Animal Life’’ follows the same plan and covers 

he same ground as that on birds. That is to say, it traces in broad outlines 

the evolutionary history of the Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

THE OX. By R&. Lypexker. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This work will prove welcome alike to the naturalist, the antiquary, the 
breeder, and the sportsman. 

JAPANESE GARDENS. By Mrs. Bastu Tayior (Harner 
aga a With 28 lustrations in Colour by WantTsr TyxpaLe. Cr. 4to, 
21s. net. 

Japanese Gardens have a definite spiritual intention which in the carrying out 
has made Japanese landscape art the subtiest and in many ways the most 
delightful in the world, 
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GEM-STONES, and THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. By G. F. Hersert Smuirn, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.), of the British 
oa ith 3 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 
is. net. 

This book gives a concise survey of the various species in the Mineral King- 
dom that are in use for ornamental purposes; it explains what they are, whence 
they come, how they are fashioned, and how they may be cistinguished. 


FICTION. 


THE HUMAN CORY. By Mrs. Davin G. Rireum. Crown 

8vo. 6a. | Ready, 

A satirical commentary on modern political life and the aims of the fashion- 

able political woman, The story hangs on the fascination exerted over the 

mind of a popular and versatile Cabinet Minister by a girl whose moral recti- 
tude contrasts vividly with the noisy self-seeking of the women around her, 


CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. By Maxcaxrer Horr, Crown 
Svo. 6s. [ Ready. 
This story, by a new writer, deals with the inevitable problems that arise out 
of the mating of a man in his youth with a woman in her maturity. Ler 
efforts and the unsympathetic attitude of her friends occupy the latter portion 
of the book. Part of the mise-en-scdne is the unhackneyed life of Crete. 


FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. By Joun Inonsipes. Crown 

Svo. 6s, Ready. 

A wholesome story of South Africa and the Boer war, ful! of plain folks and 
interesting occurrences, 


DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. By Annis E. Houps- 
wortn (Mrs. Lex-Hamivtron). Crown 8vo, 6a. [Ready. 

A new novel by the author of that very charming and popular story “ The 

Little Company of Ruth.” In her new book Annie Holdsworth again makes use 
of her special knowledge of italy, and again has created a fascinating heroine, 


THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME IN THE DARK. By 

Aanes Grozinkg Herpertson, Crown 8vo. 68. Ready, 

A novel of impersonation—that very favourite and always attractive theme. 

To tell any of the plot would be to tell too much; but rarely has this fruitful 
motive been more ingeniously and poignantly employed. 


ANTON OF THE ALPS. By W. Vicror Coox, Author of 
“‘Odin’s Treasury.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 
An exciting and dramatic tale, by a new writer, having for its theme the 
legacy of vengeance left by a deed of outrage committed by a secret tribunal in 
Russia. 
A QUEEN OF CASTAWAYS. By Joun Baryerr. Crown 
sro. Ga. Ready, 
** A Queen of Castaways” describes an eccentric experiment by a wealthy lady, 
which resuits in herself and her niece Margaret being wrecked on a desert 
island with a dozen oddly assorted members of the opposite sex. The situation 
created affords ample scope for the development of character, 


PRISONERS’ YEARS. By I. Crarxe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ready. 
This is a story of modern life, in which the hero forfeits, by his own deliberate 
conscientious action, a goodly heritage and great possessions. The later scenes 
are laid in Italy and North Africa, 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Snarrs, Author of 
* Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s, ‘ebruary. 
“The Principal Girl” is a comedy of very modern life, and will please all 
readers of ‘‘Araminta.”” It describes the haunts of the aristocracy, and 
descends to the green-room of a great theatre, 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. Py the Baroness Orczy, Author of 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel.’’ Crown 8vo. 68, February 
This romance of the seventeenth century is concerned with the marriave of 
Rupert Kestyon, aged seven, to the baby deaghter and heiress of the wealthy 
Paris tradesman, M. Legros, Twenty years clapse, and Rupert Kestyon is now 
the Earl of Stowmarics, having just succeeded to his kinsman’s wealth and 
title. The etory passes to its end amid adventure and romantic episode. 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. By Mrs. Betoc- 
Lownprs. Crown Svo. 68. [ February. 
Civilized Society 1s the foe to murder, yet murders are committed. That is 
the chink in the armour through which Mrs, Belloc-Lowndes shows us an 
intensely thrilling drama, ‘The heroine is a widow, young, ingenious, and 
beautiful, and the freshness and charm of her unusual wooing throw the horror 
of the patiently plotted murder which forms the central panel of the book into 
even bolder relief, 
By Arnotp Bennert, 
Author of “ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 68, [ February. 
This is a new edition of a novel by the author of “ Clayhanger.” It has been 
out of print for some years. 
FELIX CHRISTIE. By Preaey Wesuine, Author of “A Spirit 
of Mirth.” Crown 8vo. 62, [ February. 
“Felix Christie ’’ is the story of the early years of a man of genius. Born in 
New England, he sets out, before he is twenty, to seek fame and fortune in Old 
England, Failing as a musician, he becomes a writer, and his experience in 
London—ambition, work, struggles, and love story—is the principal theme of 
the novel, 
THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. By Hitva M. Swanry. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, Pebruary. 
A study of a very clever, ambitioas man who aspires to become a Lieutenant- 
Governor in India. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Marsoniz Bowen, Author 
of “1 Will Maintain.”” Crown 8yvo. 6s, [Fe bruary. 
The scene is laid in France in the reign of Louis XV. The story, which 
opens with the famous retreat from Prague, deals with the adventures of the 
Marquis de Vauvenargnes, the young officer of the “‘ Régiment du Roi” who 
becaine one of the loftiest of French philosophers, and one of the most prized 
writers of a decade that boasted Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Among 
the characters are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Duc de Richelieu. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Frank Dansy, Author of 
** Pigs in Clover.”” Crown 8vo. 6a. [ February. 
This is a brilliant study of a young Englishman, brought up ander Christian 
influences, married to a woman for whom he can neither analyse nor realize the 
nature or strength of his feelings; exposed to temptation in so subtic and 
intellectual a form that he has scarcely time to gird on the “ shining armour” 
of loyalty before he is recling under the stress of an assault of which he had 
no} rovison, 
THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By C. N. and A. M. 
Wiuttiuamson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.”” Crown 8vo. fe ; 
| March. 
This novel is probably the first to describe Bivicra life in all its phases. 
The wonderful panorama passes before the eyes of a girl singularly ignorant 
of the world when she arrives alone at Monte Carlo. A passionate love story 
rune through the book, and with it mingle not only the excitements of play, 
but the lives of peasants dwelling in ancient hill villages, and all the many- 
sided activities of the cosmopolitan pleasure-ecekers, 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Axxoup 


Beswnerr, Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. | Mareb 


Essex Street, London, W.C. ae 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Lay of the Nibelung Men 
Translated from the old German text by ARTHUR S. WAY, 
D.Lit. Paper boards, parchment back. 

“Mr Way's translation of the Nibelungenlied is worthy 
of his high reputation. He has adopted the anapaestici- 
ambic measure of Morris’s Story of Sigurd, with very happy 
results in swiftness, force, and variety of cadence. Incom- 
paring his rendering with the little known one by Lettsom 
we find that he beats his predecessor in all points but in 
rendering the ballad-like simplicity of the verse. This 
pommmere disappears in the metre he has chosen, but the 
epics gain correspondingly in atmospheric richn and 
breadth. It is good to have this admirable rendering of a 
noble classic.’’—Daily News 


The Thunderweapon in Religion 
and Folklore 


A Study in Comparative Archaeology. By CHR. BLINKEN- 
BERG, Ph.D. With 36 illustrations and a map. Cambridge 
Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 

“‘There can be no doubt about the great value of Dr 
Blinkenberg’s monograph on the thunderweapon, The 
collection of material is in itself a piece of research for 
which the scientific world will be grateful to him.... 
The author has attempted, = means of a wide search 
amongst literary sources of information, to map out the 
distribution of this type of belief for the entire world. ... 
The author's scientific caution and moderation are almost 
too great. ... By building broad rather than high, Dr 
Blinkenberg has built to last.""—Athenaeum 


Sidelights on Teutonic History 
during the Migration period 


Studies from Beowulf and other Old English Poems. 
M. G., CLARKE, M.A. Girton College Studies, No. 3. 
** The migration period has never received from historians 
the attention to which it is entitled. . . . Miss Clarke has 
made the very most of her material, and deserves the 
gratitude of Scandinavian and Continental scholars. Her 
wide linguistic knowledge enables her in many cases to 
give a side light which would escape the average scholar. 
Sidelights on Teutonic History reflects great credit upon 
Miss Clarke is 


—Aberdeen Free Press 


A New Law of Thought and its 


Logical Bearings 

By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Mistress of Girton College. 

agg a preface by Professor STOUT. Gixton College Studies, 
oO. 4, 


Feap 4to 
10s 6d net 





Demy 8vo 
5s net 


By 


Crown 8vo 
3s net 


the original work done in Girton College. 
to be congratulated,’’ 


** The service which Miss Jones has rendered to Logic in 
this little volume lies not so much in the mere enunciation 
Crown 8vo of the ‘ Law of Significant Assertion’ as in her thorough 
2s net and systematic application of it. .. . Miss Jones seems to 
have made out a good case for regarding the Law of Sig- 

nificant Assertion as a fundamental Law of Thought.”’ 
Extract from Professor Stout's Preface 


Studies in Fronto and his Age 
With an Appendix on African Latinity illustrated by selections 
from the correspondence of Fronto. By M. DOROTHY 
BROCK, B.A., sometime Pfeiffer Student of Girton College, 


Cambridge. Girton College Studies, No. 5. 
The author's aim is to enable Fronto himself to state his 
Crown 8vo claim to a just appreciation as orator, stylist, and literary 


critic, as the leader of an important literary revival, and 
as founder of that ‘New Latin’ of which the Romance 
languages are the direct descendants 


The Climate of the Continent of 


Africa 
By ALEXANDER KNOX, M.A, F.R.G.S. With 13 maps 
and a diagram. 


“Mr Knox has done great service in compiling from a 
great number of sources the data for his book on the 
climate of Africa. . . . The book is written concisely, but 
with admirable clearness, and adequate statistics are given. 
Thanks to the immense industry of Mr Knox those who 
are interested in the social or economic development of 
Africa or intending settlers or travellers are now in a 
position to understand the climatic conditions of any part 
of the continent. ... A word of praise is due for the 
beautifully-executed maps which illustrate the rainfall.” 

—Morning Post 


Types of British Vegetation 
By Members of the Central Committee for the Survey and 
Study of British Vegetation. Edited by A. G. TANSLEY, 
M.A., F.L.S. University Lecturer on Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. With 36 plates and 21 figures. 
“Every field-botanist whose interest in the native flora 
goes in the slightest degree beyond the mere collector's 


4s net 


Royal 8vo 
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Crown 8vo instinct should be the possessor of this volume, while all 
Os net teachers of botany or geography will find it invaluable, 
both as augmenting their knowledge and as bringing new 

life aud a new point of view into their teaching.’'—Athenacum 
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Lyrical Forms in English 


Edited, with introduction and notes, for the use of schoola 
by NORMAN HEPPLE, B.Litt. 

A knowledge of form as an adjunct of lite art is 3 
valuable aid to the appreciation of what is best in ii 
and with the object of enabling the forms assumed by 
lyrical poetry in English to be readily studied the author 
has collected in this volume specimens by many different 
writers, ar ed chronologically, by means of which 
these various forms are clearly demonstrated. Although 
primarily intended for the use of pupils in the senior 
and middle forms of Secon Schools, the book is ong 
that will, it is hoped, appeal to other students and to loverg 
of poetry in general. 


Sir Philip Sidney: 


Works 
Edited by ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Rennes. In three volumes, 
Volume I, The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, is now ready, 
Cambridge English Classics Series. 
No complete edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s works hag 
hitherto been accessible. All his literary productions— 
The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadwa, the Poems, and The 


Crown 8vo 
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Complete 


Crown 8vo Defence of Poesie, as well as the Correspondence and the 
4s 6d net Political Pamphlets—are to be collected in the volumes now 
per vol offered to Elizabethan students, and the Editor proposes to 


include the trauslations of the Psalms and of Mornay’s 
Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne, it being possible to ascer. 
tain Sidney’s share in these works, 


b 
Life in Shakespeare’s England 
A Book of Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. DOVER 
WILSON, M.A., Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. With 
7 illustrations. The Cambridge Anthologies Series. 

“In Life in Shakespeare’s England selections from Shake. 
speare himself, from his dramatic contemporaries, and 
from the memoirists, letter-writers, aud pamphleteers of 
the period, arranged under such headings as England, 
Country-Folk, Sport, Dress and Fashion, Witchcraft, 
Houses and Housekeeping, Books and Authors, etc., give 
us indeed the very mirror of the time in which Shakespeare 
lived. The extracts have been admirably chosen, and the 
book is a most enjoyable one.”—Glasgow Herald 
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Stories from Chaucer 

Re-told from The Canterbury Tales, with an introduction and 
notes, by MARGARET C. MACAULAY. With 29 illustra 
tions from the Chaucer Society’s reprint of the Ellesmere 

MS, the Louterell Psalter, ete. 
The plan of this book is to some extent new. Uswilly 
the tales have been given in an isolated form and thus they 
Crown 8vo lose much of their interest as part of a larger work, but 
ls 6d here an attempt has been made to exhibit the general 
scheme and conduct of The Canterbury Tales, including the 
Prologue and some of the conversations of the pilgrims oa 
the road which form so interesting a feature of the original 


Robert Browning: A Selection 
of Poems, 1835-1864 


Edited by W. T. Young, M.A., Lecturer in English language 
and literature at the University of London, Goldsmiths’ 
College. Pitt Press Series. 

“A well-chosen and carefully edited selection. Mr 
Young has ee the poems with an introduction and 
notes that give the volume an exceptional value for readers 
desirous of a more than superiicial knowledge of this deep 
and, in the academic sense, difficult poet.’’—Scotsman 


The Royal Charters of the City 


of Lincoln 

Henry II to William III. Transcribed and translated, with 
an introduction, by WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, LL.D, 
F.S.A. With 5 plates. 


The City of Lincoln possesses an extensive serics of 
title-deeds, constituting a valuable record of medieval 
life and customs, which are here transcribed, An English 
translation is given as a running footnote on the same page 
as the Latin; and a description of the Charters, the con 
ditions under which they were granted, and their present 
state of repair is provided in a full introduction. Three 
of the Charters, the Constitutions of the City, and the Great 
Seal of Edward I furnish the subjects for the illustrations, 
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Primer of Astronomy 

By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge, 
formerly Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With 11 plates. 
Re-issue, with maps of the Northern and Southern Heavens. 


“Tt is not surprising that a new edition should have been 
called for of this admirable primer. .. . No better intro- 
duction to the study of astronomy could be desired. It is 
written in Sir Robert Ball's clear, bright, and attractive 
style, and the interest of the reader is gripped at the 
outset.’’—Aberdeen Journal 
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HE abdication of the throne of China by the Manchu 
dynasty, which, when we wrote last Friday, was hourly 
expected, has not taken place. At the last moment evil 
influences, from the same quarter which made the late Empress 
Dowager side with the Boxers, persuaded the Empress Dowager 
to abandon the promise, or virtual promise, of immediate abdi- 
cation. A telegram from Peking in Friday’s Times states that 
an Imperial edict issued on Thursday gives effect to a decision 
come to by the Manchu princes and the Empress Dowager on 
Monday, when they agreed not to abdicate at once, but to 
await the decision of the National Convention, as provided by 
the edict of December 28th, for determining the future govern- 
ment of China. The Times correspondent adds that, though 
one month has thus been lost, “presumably every effort will 
be made to hasten the convocation by adjusting the differences 
regarding the constitution of the Convention and the place 
and time of its meeting.” 


The wording of the edict is, we are told, dignified and con- 
ciliatory. It declares that the internal disturbance should 
not be quelled by military force, and makes reference, though 
without name, to England as “a friendly Power who in the 
interests of humanity acted as intermediary in arranging the 
armistice.” The edict,we are further told, is regarded as a 
message of peace; “it means that the armistice will be 
extended and time given for further discussion of a compro- 
mise.” The telegram ends with the statement that among 
the Manchus better counsels are prevailing. “Fear that 
Yuan Shib-kai might fulfil his threat to resign, and thus 
involve them in disaster, has caused a revulsion of feeling 
against Tieh-liang, who has been intriguing for the Prime 
Minister’s downfall and inciting the people to resist him by 
armed force.” 


We sincerely trust that this hopeful view of the situation 
will prove correct, but it remains to be seen whether the 
revolutionary party will agree to the postponement of the 
abdication and, again, whether Tieh-liang’s influence may not 
once more come to the front. Tich-liang, it will be remem- 





bered, was the Boxer leader who induced the late Empress 
Dowager to throw in her lot with the worst, most corrupt, and 
most obscurantist elements in the Chinese Empire. In the 
earlier part of the week it was said that Sun Yat-sen had 
embroiled the situation by an unwise telegram, and was not 
showing the wisdom expected of him. Later accounts, how- 
ever, seem to prove that though he has stood firm in his 
determination to insist on immediate abdication, he has not 
been unreasonable. 








The situation is a most curious one, and though the issues 
are so tremendous and fraught with such dire importance to 
so large a portion of the human race, it is not without its 
comic side. Unfortunately, however, there is not the atmo- 
sphere of good humour which prevailed when in 1848 Louis 
Philippe abdicated the throne of France. It will be remem- 
bered that Louis Philippe also hesitated till the last moment, 
and tried to put off the evil hour. Contemporary accounts 
describe him as sitting at his bureau in the Tuileries writing 
out his abdication at one end of a great room, while the other 
end was filled with a mob shouting at the top of their voices: 
“Vive l’'abdication!”—a delightful example of the French. 
man’s love of incarnating an abstraction. Meantime at a side 
door of the Palace was a string of hack cabs ready to convey 
the King and his immediate entourage in melodramatic 
secrecy into exile. 


The British visit to Russia is evidently proving a great 
success. The Times correspondent at St. Petersburg, tele- 
graphing in Friday’s paper, states that from the moment of 
crossing the frontier the British deputation found itself in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and whole-hearted welcome. Country 
people collected at the wayside stations to cheer the train, and 
at the stoppages crowds assembled to greet the visitors. Un- 
fortunately the death of Mr. William Lowther, the Speaker's 
father, has obliged Mr. Lowther to abandon his visit; an event 
which has called forth strong expressions of sympathy in 
Russia as well as among the Speaker’s fellow-travellers, 
Russians of all classes have a genius for hospitality, and we do 
not doubt that the enthusiastic reception which the Czar, the 
Duma, and all classes of the population are certain to give to 
their British guests will delight and astonish them, prepared as 
they already are for a hearty welcome. In spite of differ- 
ences in the past, individual Englishmen have always been 
popular in Russia, as Russians in England. The two races 
are unquestionably sympathetic. 


A dangerous tension has existed during the week between 
France and Italy owing to the seizure by Italian destroyers 
of two French mail steamers. The ‘ Carthage’ was seized on 
the 16th on the ground that she was transporting to Tunis an 
aeroplane intended for use in Tripoli. The ‘Manouba,’ also 
bound for Tunis, was seized on the 17th on the ground that 
she was carrying twenty-nine Turkish officers. On the 
French Government explaining that the aeroplane was in- 
tended for use by a private person at aviation meetings in 
Tunis the ‘Carthage’ was released. The French Government 
very naturally refused to give an absolute guarantee that the 
aeroplane should never cross into Tripoli. How can one 
control the movements of aeroplanes when once they have left 
the ground ? 


The case of the ‘Manouba’ was more serious, The French 
Government stated that the twenty-nine Turks were members 
of the Red Crescent Society, who had received the express 
authority of the French Foreign Office to proceed to Tunis 
in order to carry out their hospital work in Tripoli. The 
master of the ‘Manouba’ at first refused to surrender his 
Turkish passengers, but afterwards he did so on the instruc- 
tion of the French Vice-Consul at Cagliari in Sardinia, whe 
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had received an order to that effect from the French 
Chargé d’Affaires in Rome. It seems that the French 
Chargé d’Affaires acted without consulting the French 
Foreign Office. The Italian contention was that the twenty- 
nine Turks were combatant officers in disguise. M. Poincaré’s 
firm but considerate explanation of events in the Chamber 
on Monday was extraordinarily well received. The French 
Government requires that the Turks shall be given up by 
Italy as a preliminary to arbitration or some other solution 
of the dispute. Though as we write on Friday no agreement 
has been reached we cannot believe that it will be long post- 
poned. It is too obviously against the best interests of both 
Powers to quarrel over what is after all but a punctilio. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times has sent aconnected 
account during the week of the strong attack which is being 
made on Count Aebrenthal. We little thought at the time of 
Count Aehrenthal’s annexation policy that we should have to 
regard him now as standing for a policy of peace against a revolt 
of the aggressive military and clerical elements. Yet so it is. 
The military and clerical insurgents demand a prompt and 
expensive increase of armaments, and, although they explain 
that their policy is purely defensive and to save the country 
from being taken unawares, one cannot forget that it is these 
same insurgents who have stirred up bitterness against Italy, 
urged the concentration of troops on the Italian frontier, and, 
more or less, openly advocated further acquisitions in the 
Balkans. Count Aehrenthal is a man of much determination 
and courage, and, so far as is known, is still trusted by the 
Emperor Francis Josepb, but his position is unhappily under- 
mined by serious illness. 


The second ballots in the German elections were held last 
Saturday and on Monday and Thursday. On Saturday last 
there were seventy-eight elections. The National Liberals, who 
hitherto bad done very badly, won four seats, the Conservatives 
lost four, the Centre lost three, the Socialists won two, and 
the Radicals won seven. Thus at the end of an unexciting 
day the chief gains had fallen to the non-Socialist parties of 
the Left. Monday, on which day there were seventy-nine 
elections, was much more sensational. The Socialists had a 
series of remarkable successes. They failed by nine votes to 
earry the first division of Berlin (generally known as the 
Kaiser division), but they won Cologne from the Centre by a 
great majority of over 4,000. This day was the most im- 
portant in the whole general election. It made the Socialists 
stronger than any single party in the Reichstag. 


On Thursday the remaining 33 elections took place, and 
confirmed the position left by the earlier results. The most 
striking individual contest was that at Potsdam, where the 
Socialists captured the seat from the Free Conservatives for 
the first time in history. The Conservative-Centre Bloc (or 
“ Blue-Black ” Bloc) finally stands at 197, and the total strength 
of the Socialists, Radicals, and Liberals at 200. The Socialists 
alone have 110. The Centre Party has been considerably 
weakened. The“ Blue-Black” Bloc, through which the Govern- 
ment governed during the Jast session, is dead as an institution, 
for if it can withstand the Socialists and Radieals it will be 
at the merey of the smaller groups and the chance revolts of 
its own members. Although Germany does not enjoy parlia- 
mentary rule, a certain formal parliamentary support of the 
Government is required, and it does not seem to us that the 
present constitution of the Reichstag is one that the Govern- 
ment will like to see in existence very long. The danger for 
Europe will be the invention of “national” causes as a 
means of detaching sympathy from the Socialists. 


No official statement bas as yet been made with regard to the 
proposed increases in the German Navy. But the German 
Press has been full of articles and paragraphs forecasting the 
Government proposals. Some of these are attributed to the 
Admiralty and Foreign Office Press bureaux, while others 
are probably due to intelligent, if irresponsible, anticipation 
on the part of journalists. The Cologne Gazette denies that 
any definite arrangements have been concluded, but declares 
that the wishes of the Navy run in the direction of a third 
active squadron of the High Sea Fleet, and the Tiigliche 
Rundschau publishes details of the new Budget, according to 
which the Army expenditure is to be increased by £2,250,000 








and the Navy expenditure by £1,250,000. According to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, “ the official and non-official 
agitators for an increase of the German Navy are succeeding 
in getting the increases fixed in the public mind as something 
natural, inevitable, and irrevocable.” 


We deal elsewhere with Sir Edward Grey’s answer to the 
critics of his foreign policy. His references to home affairg 
were perfunctory and unconvincing. His treatment of the 
Parliament Act and the position of the House of Lords was 
curiously irreconcilable with his “death, disaster, and 
damnation” speech, and resolved itself into the statement 
that he would like to see a better Chamber than the present 
House of Lords. Sir Edward Grey is evidently still hypnotized 
by the Preamble. Turning to the Insurance Act be observed 
that he did not profess to be an expert on insurance and 
could not answer questions on al) its details, but the prin- 
ciple of the scheme was going on the whole to make life 
more secure in this country for some millions of people. 
Sir Edward Grey next addressed bimself to Home Rule, 
which, he said, had reached a stage not only when 
it ought to be passed, but when it must be passed. 
Conservatives had formerly opposed it on the ground that 
Ireland was restless and disturbed; now they opposed it 
bevause she was quiet and prosperous. Butif it was dangerous 
to grant it in the former condition of Ireland surely it would 
be safe to grant it to-day. Besides it was necessary to grant 
it in order to relieve Parliament of the congestion of local 
affairs. The refusal to grant Mr. Churchill a hearing in 
Belfast was an action against democracy, because it was an 
action against free speech. 

Mr. Winston Churcbill is to be congratulated upon his 
decision not to hold his meeting in the Ulster Hall, a 
decision announced in a letter to Lord Londonderry pub- 
lished in Friday’s papers. Mr. Churchill intends to visit 
Belfast and to address a meeting, but “as he gathors from 
the newspapers that the main objection to his meeting is 
the holding of it in Ulster Hall” he will ask the Ulster 
Liberal Association to find another building. We cannot 
doubt that the Belfast loyalists will be perfectly prepared 
to accept this compromise, and that in this way a situation 
of great difficulty and even danger, and one also which re- 
flected no credit upon any one concerned, will be put an end 
to. When a compromise is agreed on, or is in process of 
being agreed on, the less said the better. We shall there- 
fore refrain on the present occasion from any further 
comment or from making any attempt to dwell upon the 
merits and demerits of the dispute. 


A great campaign against Home Rule was opened under 
the auspices of the Lancashire and Cheshire Junior Conser- 
vative Association, the Liverpool Conservative Working Men’s 
Association, the Union Defence League, and the Unionist 
Associations of Ireland on Monday. Meetings were held in 
twenty-five towns on that night, and although no attempt was 
made to exclude political opponents, in only one case—at 
Horwich—was there a failure to carry a resolution condemning 
Home Rule. Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith spoke 
at Liverpool, Mr. Walter Long at Preston, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain at Bury, and Sir R. Finlay at Crewe. We cannot 
attempt to summarize the speeches, but may note that 
Mr. Long dealt effectively with Colonial analogies and the 
foolish contempt of Ulster feeling shown by the Government, 
while Sir R. Finlay expressed amazement that Sir Edward 
Grey should persuade himself that the electors would ever 
believe that the Government had adopted the Home Rule 
policy to relieve the congestion of business at Westminster. 
The truth was that Mr. Asquith bad never moved a finger 
for Home Rule till the Irish vote had become a necessity for 
him—Mr. Asquith who some years ago said that no Liberal 
Government could hold office dependent upon the Irish vote. 


On Tuesday night meetings were beld in twenty-one towns. 
Sir Edward Carson was the principal speaker at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, and dealt trenchantly with the visit 
of Mr. Churchill to Belfast, “the most provocative speaker in 
the whole party, going in the most provocative circumstances 
to a place where the words of his own father are still ringing 
in the ear.” Mr. Walter Long, who spoke at New Brighton, 
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read a message of sympathy and support from Mr. Balfour 
‘We are delighted to see how earnestly the Unionist leaders 
are throwing themselves into the good work of defending the 
Union. Home Rule can never win save through ignorance. 
Make the electors understand what Home Rule really means 


and they are certain to reject it. 





Polling took place on Wednesday in the Carmarthen 
Boroughs, when Mr. Llewelyn Williams, the sitting member, 
sought re-election in consequence of his appointment as 
Recorder of Swansea. The result was that on a poll heavier 
than that at the last contest (January 1910) the Liberal 
majority was reduced by 951. The exact figures were :—Mr. 
Williams, 3836; Mr. Bond (Unionist), 2555; Mr. Vivian 
(Independent), 149. This is not likely to be encouraging to 
the Government, for there was no effective split in the vote, 
and the Labour support went to Mr. Williams and not to the 
Independent candidate. 


The annual conference of the Labour Party opened at 
Birmingham on Wednesday. The proceedings began with a 
speech by the chairman, Mr. Turner, who ranged over a great 
number of subjects of industrial interest. He expressed his 
satisfaction at the unrest which culminated in the railway 
strike of last summer, and commented upon “the alarming 
spectacle of a foolish Home Secretary ” calling out the troops. 
(Mr. Turner, we suppose, thinks that the troops caused the 
riots, on the analogy of the man who regarded beds as the chief 
enemies of maakind, for the majority meet theirdeaths in them.] 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the day’s proceedings 
was the speech from Herr Molkenbuhr, the secretary of the 
German Social Democratic Party, who attended the conference 
as a “fraternal delegate.” Herr Molkenbuhr declared that 
the German people were not Imperialists. The Imperialist 
section was only a small one, though unfortunately at the 
moment it possessed the money and power of the German 
nation. The Socialist victories at the recent elections were 
due to good organization, in which an important part was 
played by the Socialist daily Press. But behind the organiza- 
tion lay the protest of the German people against the burden 
of armaments. 


The Home Secretary, in reply to a Deputation on 
Demoralizing Literature which waited upon him last Tues- 
day, was evidently favourably impressed by the view urged 
upon him that the police should not be deterred from prose- 
cuting poisonous books by the fear that they might not obtain 
a conviction owimg to some technical objection. “He would 
see what could be done in the way of taking risks in endeavour- 
ing to secure a more vigilant enforcement of the law.” He 
also informed the Deputation that the Home Office had a 
dvaft Bill in hand embodying the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee of 1908, “It was a consolidating and amending 
Bill, quite shert, and there ought not to be any very great 
difficulty in getting it through the House of Commons.” 

“Many poeple wore disposed to believe, because they never, or 

hardly ever, sew literature of this kind themselves, that the 
alleged presence ef the evil in our midst was more or less of a 
mare’s-nest, The records of Scotland Yard showed that this was 
not so, The pelice knew from experience that a very large 
quantity of imd@econt literature circulated in the most improper 
manner pessible in schoola among young boys and girls. Of 
course the authors, Ss and distributors hoped that a 
readicr market weuld be found for it among those who were least 
able to protect themselves, He was entirely a supporter of free- 
dom of trade provided freedom of trade was for the public good. 
Show him any kind of trade which was not for the public good 
and he would become a public opponent of it. This was not 
trading for the public good, and no mere general support of free- 
dom of trade in another connexion would deter him from en- 
deavouring to put an end to a trade of this kind,” 
Mr. McKenna is to be congratulated upon taking the strong 
and direct line he did and for not attempting to shelter him- 
self behind generalities. The evident sincerity of his speech 
was a source of no small satisfaction to the Deputation. 


We note that Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a letter to the Times 
of Thursday, seems much perturbed about the practical 
steps proposed by the Deputation. We have tried to allay 
his fears by giving elsewhere a verbatim report of the speech 
of the introducer of the Deputation. We may here deal with 
his objection that the Deputation did not include authors. It 
did not, for the very good reason that the object of the 
Deputation was to convince the Home Secretary that the 





trades which have most to do with the distribution of books— 
the publishers, distributors, the circulating and public 
libraries, and the newspapers who advertise and review 
books—believe that more activity is required on the part 
of the police, but that such activity ought only to be 
upplied to books which are clearly obscene. Books 
which do not come under this description, even though 
they may be demoralizing in their tendency, ought, 
the Deputation declared in the most emphatic terms, 
to be dealt with solely by public opinion. It was in fact a 
deputation of business men, and therefore authors were not 
invited to join it. We agree, however, entirely with Mr. 
Gosse in thinking that the authors’ point of view ought to 
be listened to with the closest attention, and we would urge 
most strongly upon him that, feeling as he does, it is his duty 
to organize a deputation of authors to wait upon the Home 
Secretary and state their views. Such a deputation could 
not but prove very useful, and could not be in better hands 
than those of Mr. Gosse. 


The King and Queen, homeward bound in the ‘ Medina,’ 
reached Malta on Wednesday, and were received with great 
enthusiasm. Several French men-of-war had come to Malta 
to join in the welcome, and the presence of the French blue- 
jackets in the march-past was extremely popular. There was 
a gala performance at the Opera on Wednesday evening, and 
the British and French ships were illuminated. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, accompanied by 
Princess Patricia, have been paying a visit to the United 
States, staying first at New York and afterwards at Washing- 
ton. The American Press has received them with character- 
istic emotions, and from the accounts in our own newspapers 
one might think that America is populated chiefly by photo- 
grapbers, The fact, however, emerges from all the inquisitive. 
ness and the social recriminations of which the visitors are 
said to have been the innocent cause that the United States 
has received them with deep pleasure and enthusiasm. For this 
every Englishman will be grateful. We cannot help entertain- 
ing the possibility that the King and Queen might be able to 
visit America. We can guess the even greater enthusiasm 
and affection with which they would be welcomed. No doubt 
it is not easy or desirable for the King to leave the United 
Kingdom often. Yet an American visit would be an incident 
of great value. We know in any case that if such a visit were 
seriously considered, and the King felt obliged to decide 
against it, the reason would certainly not be any want of 
goodwill towards the American people. 





Professor Dicey has an admirable letter in the Times of 
last Saturday on the Referendum as the best means of im- 
proving, without repealing, the Parliament Act. He founds 
this view on several considerations: first, that the principle 
of the Referendum—the ultimate supremacy of the electorate 
in matters of legislation—is a dogma which already forms 
part of our’existing constitutional law, and that its intre- 
duction is merely the formal declaration of the sovereignty 
of the nation, which is the basis of all democratic govern- 
ment; second, the argument that it cannot be introduced 
into England is mere assertion, and is sufficiently answered 
by the fact that it exists and works in Switzerland, 
Australia, and every State of the American Commonwealth ; 
third, that the Referendum can be used for several purposes 
—eg., to prevent a majority of the House of Commons 
thwarting the will of the people, to prevent laws of great 
constitutional importance from being repealed or modified 
without the assent of the people, or to terminate Parlia- 
mentary deadlocks—but in whatever way it is used it is the 
most appropriate method of safeguarding the rights of the 
nation against the arrogance of a dominant faction; fourth, it 
is at once truly democratic and conservative, as theexample of 
Switzerland shows; fifth and last, it teaches even party leaders 
to venerate the deliberate will of the people. We review 
elsewhere a book by an American lawyer, Mr. Honey, which 
describes the use of the Referendum in America, It amply 
supports Professor Dicey’s main contention. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 77j—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMANY AND THE AFRICAN COLONIES OF 
PORTUGAL. 


\ E have no doubt whatever that it would be greatly 
to the benefit of the world if Germany could 
acquire the African colonies of Portugal, or, to put it 
more correctly, that portion of those colonies over which 
we do not possess a right of pre-emption—a right which 
belongs to us in the matter of Delagoa Bay. Not only 
would it be a great benefit to humanity that German rule, 
which, if sometimes harsh, is at any rate efficient and 
gives no sanction or encouragement to slavery, should be 
substituted for Portuguese rule; in addition Germany 
would be given the opportunity for expansion which she 
desires and on the grandest scale. Her African Empire 
would then only require a portion of the Congo Free State 
to make it stretch across the African continent from sea 
to sea. Even assuming, as we no doubt ought to 
assume, that we included in our purchase from Portugal 
all the territory up to Beira, or even up to the left 
bank of the Zambesi, the German Empire would be 
vast enough and rich enough to satisfy any ambitions. 
On the west side, from the mouth of the Orange River in 
the south to Lake Chad in the north, German territory 
would run unbroken save for the French Congo, while on 
the east Germany would possess the very pick of the 
coast, and inland some of the richest of African posses- 
sions. But while such a consummation would be highly 
desirable from a German point of view, there is no 
reason whatever why it should be injurious to us. 
We have no cause to forbid the banns, either in the present 
or the future, provided that we were satisfied as to a way- 
leave for a railway north and south—a way-leave which 
Germany could have no objection to grant. Germany 
could easily make the much more practical and useful 
railway west and east. Germany would get what she 
wanted—her opportunity to establish a great Colonial 
Empire, while we and our traders would undoubtedly benefit 
by so large a portion of Africa being developed by means 
of German capital and German enterprise. You cannot 
build a town, drain a swamp, make a railway or a road, 
and so increase trade and commerce in any portion 
of the globe without the British trader and British people 
benefiting indirectly. Tariffs and regulations may conceal, 
but they cannot alter, the fact that whatever increases the 
productivity of the world is a world-wide benefit. 

But though the prospect is so attractive, we fear that 
the Saturday Review is hardly justified in writing of the 
event, as it did in its issue of last Saturday, as if it were 
within reasonably easy reach of consummation. Though 
we feel convinced that the British Government would not 
only throw no obstacles in the way, but would on general 
principles be glad to see Germany substituted for Portugal 
on the conditions which we have outlined, it unfortu- 
nately does not lie with us, as some German newspapers 
seem to imagine, to bring the matter to fruition. All 
depends upon whether Germany can obtain the assent of 
Portugal to a cession by purchase. If she can, well and 
good. If, however, she cannot, it must be clearly under- 
stood that we cannot assent to the deprivation of Portugal 
of her African colonies by force of arms. We are allied 
to Portugal. It is perhaps unfortunate that we should be 
so allied, but we cannot cancel our engagement merely 
because it would be convenient to do so unless, of course, 
Portugal by her action forfeits her claim upon us. What, 
then, is required is that Germany should negotiate a treaty 
of cession with Portugal, subject to our satisfaction, in the 
matter of Delagoa Bay and possibly, as we have said, 
the stretch of coast territory further north. If she can do 
this the scheme will, we are convinced, have no mere 
grudging acquiescence from us, but a most willing 
endorsement. 

Perhaps we shall be asked whether we are not going too 
far in suggesting that Portugal ought to be allowed to 
forbid an arrangement so beneficial to the world at large. 
Have the Portu,zuese, considering the manner in which 
their colonies are administered and their treatment of the 
natives in those colonies, the right to claim our assist- 
ance? The question is difficult, but it is obvious 
that it would be impossible for us to adopt a policy 








which, as we have said, would involve the repudia- 
tion of treaty engagements. No doubt conditions of mis- 
government might arise in the Portuguese colonies of 
Africa which would amount to a forfeiture of Portugal’s 
claim to continue in possession. But bad as has been the 
action of Portugal in the matter of the toleration of 
slave-raiding and kidnapping in Angola, and marked as 
has been her administrative decadence in her Eastern 
possessions—witness the murder of an English missionary 
only the other day by a Portuguese oflicial—it can hardly 
be said that things are as yet bad enough to justify 
the virtual outlawry of Portugal. But it may be 
urged: “ Surely the Portuguese, considering the condition 
of their Government and its well-known pecuniary embar- 
rassiments, would not be likely to refuse a generous offer of 
purchase from Germany and from Great Britain. If between 
them, say, some twenty millions or so were offered to 
Portugal, she could hardly refuse what would amount to a far 
greater net annual revenue than she has hitherto received 
from Africa.” Unfortunately, however, there is one very 
great obstacle to this suggestion. Portugal rae! be very 
poor, but she is also very proud, and in all probability her 
statesmen, even if they were converted to thinking that 
she would benefit by the transfer suggested would not 
dare to make the proposal to her people. It used to be 
said that if the Monarchy made any cession of territory 
toa foreign Power the Monarchy would fall. Now we are 
told that a cession by the Republic would almost certainly 
produce a return of the Royal Family, so disgusted would 
be the people. Possibly these predictions are exaggerated, 
and the unpopularity Seeineall by a cession of territory 
would be neutralized by the possession of large funds by 
the Government of the day; but at any rate—and this is 
un important matter—there seems little doubt that they 
are believed by the Portuguese statesmen. 

Can, then, nothing be done, and must the Germans, if 
they make the proposals we have suggested, be content 
with a non possumus? In our opinion, though we cannot 
put any unfair pressure upon Portugal or threaten to 
desert her if she does not fall in with the suggestions 
of Germany, we hold that we might very well advise her 
that it would be in her true interests to accept generous 
terms from Germany in regard to Angola and the greater 
part of Mozambique, and from ourselves in regard to 
Delagoa Bay and Beira. We might, with due regard to 
our ancient tradition of friendship, point out to Portugal 
that she may never be in so good a position again for 
effecting the transfer of her colonies. It is clear that if 
the degeneration of Portuguese administration, of which 
we have spoken, and the toleration of the slave trade con- 
tinue, or if, again, these evils, as is very possible, result 
in native risings on a large scale, it would be quite 
impossible for us to support Portugal in a deter- 
mination to hold her colonies at all costs. Portugal 
may demand another chance—an opportunity, that is, to 
display her alleged powers of recuperation and to set her 
African house thoroughly in order. Suppose, however, 
that she fails to do so after a reasonable trial. In that case 
the loss of the colonies must follow without that generous 
compensation which would undoubtedly do much to restore 
prosperity at home. To put the matter in another way. 
The world cannot tolerate for very much longer the con- 
ditions under which Portugal administers her African 
possessions. But what chance is there that a Government 
so distracted and so unstable as that which now governs 
from Lisbon will be able to inaugurate an era of improve- 
ment? Improvement of the kind we are speaking of 
imperatively demands not only administrative skill but 
money on a large scale, and we see no prospect of 
Portugal being able to supply the necessary funds. 
Surely if these considerations are properly brought before 
the Portuguese Government, and so the Portuguese people, 
they ought not to be without effect. 

The Saturday Review, in dealing with the matter, men- 
tions the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands, and suggests 
that Germany should have the Azores while we purchased 
the Cape Verde Archipelago. The plan is a reasonable 
one per se, but it must be pointed out that, bad and, 
as we think, unimprovable as is the administration which 
obtains in Africa, it cannot be said that the islands 
are in like case. They are inhabited by a European or 
mainly European population, and could hardly be trans- 
ferred against their will, and there is no great scandal 
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connected with their government. But though we see these 
difficulties in regard to the islands, we should like to point 
out that for ourselves we have no objection whatever to 
Germany obtaining coaling stations or naval bases. So 
long as we keep command of the sea—and we mean to keep 
it—the possession by Germany of such places will not injure 
us. The command of the sea is won and held by fleets, 
not by naval bases or even coaling stations. The posses- 
sion of ports in East Africa and West Africa, in 
Damaraland and in the Cameroons, has not in the least 
aided Germany’s attempt to seize the trident, nor would 
the possession of the Azores. 





SIR EDWARD GREY AND HIS CRITICS. 


IR EDWARD GREY’S speech to his constituents last 
Saturday was a model of what such addresses should 
be. He did not attempt to take his audience into his con- 
fidence. Other Ministers may do that—indeed, it might 
be well if some of them would do it a little oftener. But 
foreign affairs are not the sole property of the Foreign 
Secretary. His knowledge of them is shared with the Foreign 
Ministers of the other Great Powers. As Sir Edward 
Grey put it, “they are not things that you can touch 
upon in a few sentences and pass away from. They are 
things which have to be treated as a whole, and which, when 
treated at all, must be treated exclusively.” His Radical 
assailants in the House of Commons have of late wholly 
failed to understand this. Their notion of foreign policy 
is that it can easily be embodied in an answer to a 
question. Night after night throughout last Session the 
Foreign Secretary was invited to disclose the gravest secrets 
of European diplomacy to any member who wished to 
establish his reputation for activity with his constituents, 
or with that section of the Liberal Party which is convinced 
that Germany is unwillingly adding to her armaments 
from sheer terror at the fire-eating designs of the British 
Admiralty. It is easy to imagine what might have 
happened if the Foreign Secretary had been a man of less 
resolution than Sir Edward Grey. He would have been 
anxious to conciliate his critics. He would have given 
them credit for the best intentions towards himself. He 
would have argued that all that their nervous souls cared 
for was a plain statement of the essential facts of the 
situation, and in his honest eagerness to gratify this 
innocent desire he would have spoken half a dozen sen- 
tences—and set half Europe by the ears. In the sight 
of Sir Edward Grey these obvious little nets were spread 
in vain. Sometimes he took care not to be in the House, 
and the question had to be postponed. Sometimes it was at 
once answered in a way that told the questioner less than he 
had already learned from the morning papers. Either way 
the Foreign Secretary kept his counsel and preferred the 
friendship of our allies and the maintenance of peace in 
Europe to the cheap praises of the organs which now 
declare that, in order to be free of Sir Edward Grey, they 
would put up with a Unionist Government. 

The Radical Press has of late paid unusual attention to 
the foreign policy of Great Britain. This is probably to be 
explained by the novelty of the position they have taken 
up in regard to it. It 1s not very long since the needless- 
ness of making costly preparations against a Russian 
invasion of India was a favourite theme of Radical oratory. 
Then came a complete revolution in our system of alliances. 
Russia from being an enemy becamea friend. Our Indian 
frontier proved to afford matter for peaceful arrangement, 
and a new field of common interests was disclosed in 
Burope. It might have been expected that this revolution 
in our foreign policy would have given the keenest pleasure 
to the very party which is now attacking Sir Edward Grey. 
But by an inconsistency which seems not to admit of 
explanation a section of the Radicals at once stepped into 
the place which the Government had left vacant. Their 
detestation of Russia would have satisfied Lord Beacons- 
field. Every step that her Government takes is accepted 
as evidence of some design against England. If she 
intervenes to restore order in Persia it is only as a blind 
for subsequent annexation. If she defends the independ- 
ence of the Mongolian princes it is a prelude to the dis- 
memberment of China. The cry of non-iutervention has 
passed out of recollection. It is a volte face of the first 
magnitude, and it is not strange that Sir Edward Grey’s 
convictions have not been elastic enough to enable 





him to take part in it. If we listen to his critics, 
indeed it is not a volte face at all. It is merely 
a reproduction of the old Liberal foreign policy. 
It is not much use, however, to bring charges of incon- 
sistency against politicians. They can always plead that 
greater knowledge has enabled them to take a sounder 
view of the duty and interest of England. Sir Edward 
Grey did wisely, therefore, in challenging the new Radical 
move on its merits. It points directly in the direction of 
intervention, and of intervention in Central Asia. Twice 
in the last few months have the journals of this new 
Opposition given the Government advice which, if it meant 
anything, meant that Great Britain ought to address 
certain remonstrances to Russia, and take the chance of 
their leading to war. This is a singular counsel to come 
from politicians who ordinarily pride themselves on their 
uncalculating passion for peace. It may be that they 
counted on Russia's weakness. She would have no choice 
but to do what she was bidden ; consequently bullying was 
safe as well as enjoyable. As there was no fear that we 
should have to make good our threats, there was no 
occasion to measure our ability to make them good. 

We are quite ready, however, to take the more charitable 
view of the Neo-Radical contention and to credit them 
with readiness to fight Russia, not because she is weak, 
but because she is wicked. They wish to see Great 
Britain constitute herself the avenger of political wrong- 
doing all over the world. Possibly Sir Edward Grey’s 
warning may have weight even with some of those to 
whom it is addressed. “ Believe me,” he said, “ you are 
going to incur, not only the very heavy naval expenditure 
which we have already, but a vastly increased military 
expenditure as well.” Central Asia has the inconvenient 
characteristic—from the point of view of Great Britain 
—that it cannot be attacked or defended without 
troops. The most imposing naval demonstration will 
be of little avail if it cannot be followed up by a 
large land force. This is a strange consequence to be 
deliberately provoked by men who demand almost in the 
same breath a large reduction in our armaments and a 
corresponding advance towards peace—with Germany. If 
they can but have ber as an ally they seem willing to face 
a world in arms. Really, when they are about it they 
might as well leave Germany out of the account. A 
nation which is prepared to court a European war in 
causes so sacred as the maintenance of anarchy in Persia 
and the restoration of the Chinese power in Mongolia— 
what form of power being as yet undetermined—should 
not humble itself to seek help from any one. Nor is this 
the only reason why Beshendl should make no request of 
this kind. There isa second and perhaps a stronger one 
in the fact that it would be useless to do so. The 
foreign policy which underlies these proposals of interven- 
tion is a policy which, as Sir Edward Grey reminds them, 
combines the mazimum of interference and the minimum 
of friendship. Such a policy “if it were carried out 
would soon leave us without a friend in Europe.” Indeed 
this desirable result may be obtained, if we listen to our 
Radical advisers, even without our interfering actively in 
Central Asia. The policy they would have Great Britain 
adopt in Europe would be quite sufficient to bring it 
about. The programme is very simple. First quarrel with 
Russia; then quarrel with France. These two steps 
would, indeed, be really one. There would be no need to 
look about for any fresh ground of difference with France. 
A breach would follow quite naturally from the fact 
that we had put an end to our understanding with Russia. 
The alliance between the two Powers is founded on far too 
solid reasons to leave the enemy of one the friend of the 
other. Sir Edward Grey might well describe this policy 
as “the most futile and expensive that this country could 
adopt.” 

We question, however, whether, after all, the Neo- Radical 
policy is as heroic as its authors would have us believe. 
All this talk about intervention may be only a concession 
to some of the younger and more undisciplined members of 
their party. Underneath it is the true motive, the con- 
suming passion for disarmament. With an exception here 
and there, this sudden hostility to Sir Edward Grey has its 
origin in the discovery that in the successive crises of last 
year the Liberal Government meant business. So long as 
the Triple Entente could be represented as merely a piece 
of meaningless courtesy it might be tolerated. When it 
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proved to be founded on common interests and their pro- 
tection by common action it became at once matter 
for anathema. It would be interesting if the occasion 
were of less importance to follow out the train of thought 
which leads this group of politicians to see in isolation a 
source of strength. Their dislike to armaments is, of 
course, intelligible. Nobody wishes to spend vast sums on 
an Army and a Navy for the mere love of the thing. 
What is surprising is that men should be found willing 
to risk the conflicts which, in the present aspect of 
European politics, might so easily be produced rather 
than seek peace through a policy of alliances. It would be 
another matter if that policy had any offensive object. 
But when it has no other end but the maintenance of 
European peace it passes our power to understand the dis- 
like which certain Radicals have for it. To all appear- 
ances they would rather have Great Britain involved at 
war with all the armaments in the hands of other Powers 
than at peace, with the drawback of having to maintain 
armaments of her own. 





THE COTTON AND COAL DISPUTES. 


: E proposed conditions for a settlement of the cotton 

lock-out which we described briefly last week were 
duly accepted, and if the officials of the trade unions are 
obeyed by the members—which is not a certainty by any 
means—there will be peace in Lancashire for at least a 
year. The settlement is confessedly provisional, and in 
effect holds hostage the personal reputation of Sir George 
Askwith. It is a very curious arrangement to which there 
is no exact parallel. While the work of the weavers is 
resumed on exactly the same terms as before, Sir George 
Askwith is to look about for a formula which will satisfy 
both the demands of the weavers that non-unionists 
shall be dismissed from the weaving sheds and the 
declaration of the employers that the non-unionists 
shall not be dismissed. At the end of six months— 
during which period, let us hope, Time will exert its 
healing influence and make the cause of the quarrel seem 
much less urgent than now—Sir George Askwith may be 
called upon to produce his formula. Even if the formula 
is not acceptable to either side no stoppage of work can 
take place without six months’ notice. ‘Thus, as we said, 
peace is promised for at least a year. So far so good. The 
trade unions have failed to procure the dismissal of those 
who do not wish to belong to the unions and have agreed 
to put up with their defeat for the present. But in the 
existing state of the labour world it must not be supposed 
that because a new bargain has been made on behalf of 
the employees by their elected representatives the bargain 
will necessarily be observed. No sooner had the weavers 
returned to work than they began to bully the non- 
unionists—in other words, to reopen the whole dispute 
which had just been composed. 

The non-unionists among the weavers employed in the 
federated mills, as our readers know, are a mere handful. 
At Accrington and Great Harwood there were only three 
when the dispute originally began—Mr. and Mrs. Riley 
and Miss Margaret Bury. Mr. and Mrs. Riley have 
reluctantly joined the union, and Miss Bury, who is now 
indeed contra mundum, alone holds out. Although she has 
refused to rejoin the union, which, she explains, never 
brought her any benefits commensurate with her sub- 
scriptions when she belonged to it, she has not appeared 
again at her loom. It remains idle, and it is to be hoped 
that the employers will not take advantage of her absence 
(which is, of course, an absence enforced by the hostile 
demonstrations) to fill her place. It must be a tremen- 
dous temptation to an employer to tell himself that 
the case of one person is not worth fighting for, and to cut 
himself adrift from the general policy of the federated 
employers. But if this were done and principle were 
sacrificed it would become enormously more difficult to 
resist similarly preposterous attempts at dictation by the 
unions ever afterwards. We have the greatest sympathy 
with the desire of trade unions to increase wages and 
improve the conditions of labour, but these things must be 
effected without making England a less free country. For 
the unions to say that those who are not members shall 
not sell thew labour, and shall be prevented by force from 
selling it, is a gross tyranny—a real denial of freedom to 
British citizens, Ata strike which broke out on Monday 











at Earnshaw Bridge, in a non-fe2eration mill that had not 
previously been affected, in order to force the hand of non- 
unionists, the strikers said in the frankest way that they 
were acting independently of their union officials, whose 
support they did not expect. The fact is that the 
offivials can no longer answer for their followers, 
and this seems to have been particularly true at a moment 
when the chiefs of the Labour Party were sitting 
in conference at Birmingham. Among all the cases of 
bullying this week the worst, in our opinion, was at Nelson, 
where a woman weaver was mobbed, not becaus: she was 
a non-unionist, but because she was a member of a Roman 
Catholic union which had seceded from the main union, 
Some Roman Catholics left the main body purely on a matter 
of conscience—because they disapproved of the advocacy of 
secular education. In all other respects they supported, 
and still support, the ordinary principles of trade unions. 
The demonstrations against members cf this union simply 
mean that the ordinary unions profess to be the sole 
keepers of truth, and mean to deny the right of combina- 
tion to every one else. We lose patience at the thought 
of such an abominable misuse of strength. Any Govern- 
ment which did not make up its mind instantly to sup- 
press violence exerted in such a cause would not deserve 
to be allowed te remain an hour at the head of affairs in 
a free country. 

We pass to the prospect in the coal dispute. It should 
be remembered that the miners’ decision in favour of a 
strike at the end of February will take effect only if the 
owners refuse to consent to the principle of a minimum 
wage. The negotiations between the owners and the 
miners of the English Federation area as to the possibility 
of introducing a minimum wage are not without hope. 
We incline to think that, as a minimum wage for abnormal 
work is already paid in certain mines, that principle 
will be admitted more widely before long—of course with 
the proper safeguards. Even if the two sides come to an 
agreement, however, as a result of the present negotiations 
in the English Federation area, we shall still be a long 
way from a universal agreement as to a minimum wage. 
In South Wales there is nothing as yet which one could 
justly call a sign of peace. But there is fortunately a 
moderate section among the miners who are trying 
sincerely, as we judge, to devise conditions for a minimum 
wage that the owners could accept. At first the miners 
refused to take into aecount the probability of the owners 
being robbed by shirkers, who labour in “abnormal ”’ places 
where their work cannot be supervised and yet ask for a 
minimum wage. Since then the probability has been 
admitted and discussed. We do not feel competent to 
judge whether the cases of suspected shirkers enjoying a 
minimum wage could be satisfactorily adjudicated on by 
joint committees.. But at all events the fact that such 
proposals are in the air is a good sign. 


Nevertheless no one would be justified in acting as 
though there were not to be a strike. The surest way to 
prevent a strike is to be prepared for it. In this way the 
Government and public alike can take a very real part in 
averting a calamity. ‘he argument that miners, because 
their labour touches the general well-being of the country, 
should be prevented by the Government from striking 
always seems to us so futile as to be annoying. The 
miners are not slaves. If they wish to withhold their 
labour they have a perfect right to do so. What the 
Government and the public can do with great efficacy 
is to prevent its being worth while for the miners to 
withhold their labour. We venture to say that if 
the miners knew that the Goverment were absolutely 
ready with a scheme for protecting free labour everywhere, 
if the railways and the manufacturers had all laid in stores 
of coal to last for six or eight weeks, and if private 
persons had done the same thing, then there would be no 
strike. A general coal strike aims at paralysis ; but if the 
nation is prepared to smile at paralysis, or at all events at 
what would be only a partial paralysis, the coal strike 
would have not the least chance of success. And we trust, 
finally, that the consideration that the coal trade cannot 
afford to play fast and loose nowadays with its oppor- 
tunities will not be without some weight with the miners 
even in their present heady temper. Internal combustion 
engines, oil fuel, more economical methods of warming 
public buildings and private houses, are every day 
challenging the use of coal. Uncertainty in the coal 
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supply—for there is no such uncertainty in the supply of 
mineral oils—must inevitably harden these tendencies. 
Many men would not make changes in their old-fashioned 
use of coal unless they were provoked into doing 80. 
Ivery provocation of this kind is a loss to the miners, 
because the output required from them will become pro- 
portionately less. If they are wise they will remember 
that every coal strike will mean a reduction in the total 
gum paid in wages to miners. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


ANY of those who differed from Mr. Gladstone’s 
N Irish policy are likely before long to be fighting 
his successors in the Liberal Party upon the same 
ground. Yet where other principles of statesmansbip 
are concerned these successors are pursuing lines 
diametrically opposed to those which he followed. 
The young and “forward” section of the party 
seems to be the most retrogressive along the paths of 
Liberalism by which he led his party, though sometimes 
that section is the keenest to take his name in vain. Their 
innocence in economics is only equal to their ignorance of 
the political history of the country. Upon nearly 
every page of his published speeches on finance Mr. 
Gladstone out of his own mouth refutes the argu- 
ments and shatters the policy of his self-styled dis- 
ciples. Opposition to the fallacies of Tariff Reform 
has led them, fortuitously rather than by knowledge 
or conviction, to be faithful to his principles in dealing 
with Customs duties on foreign imports. So much may be 
allowed to them, and thankfully allowed, since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s greatest triumphs as a finance Minister lay in 
putting into practice the theories of the Free Trade School. 
But these, whom we would rather call anti-Tariff Reformers 
than Free Traders, soon part company with Gladstonian 
principles, as any of the speeches can show. His condem- 
nation of the payment of members has of late been quoted 
often enough, and onecan hardly imagine his present successor 
at the Exchequer giving vent (say in a speech on licensing) 
to such a generous expression as “ that incomparable and 
most wholesome article which we term bitter beer,” a 
rotund phrase used by Mr. Gladstone in 1862 in reference 
to the Hop Duties. 

But narrowing the issue down to finance one finds that 
he put into words many principles of expenditure and 
taxation which can no more be brought into any sort of 
harmony with the Government's finance than can Mr.Cham- 
berlain’s fiscal views with those of Richard Cobden. In 
introducing his Budget in 1863 Mr. Gladstone discussed 
the incidence of the income-tax, and referred to the incomes 
of artisans’ families which exceeded the taxable standard, 
though the income of the head of the family might not 
reach it, and said: “It has been felt by the Legislature 
that to investigate and ascertain the separate earnings, 
such as they may be, of the wife or children would entail 
an inquisition quite intolerable.” What scruples now 
restrain the inquisitions of the various Inland Revenue 
Departments which shower “forms” upon the bewildered 
husbands and wives who are subjects of the super-tax and 
other sources of the Treasury’s income? On no question of 
taxation was Mr. Gladstone more instructive than upon the 
income-tax. Time after time he reiterated that it should 
be a reserve which could and should be remitted as nearly 
as possible to vanishing point in prosperous days. Herein 
he found objections to the many plausible exemptions and 
differentiations which were in force or proposed. He desired 
“to mark it effectually as a temporary tax,” and therefore 
he objected to elaborations, experiments, differentiations, 
and such like “ pranks.” What a wholesome reminder of 
a plain fact is the following sentence, referring to persons 
claiming exemptions, and to Ireland (for, by the way, the 
advantages of Ireland over the United Kingdom in matters 
of taxation were quite apparent to Mr. Gladstone) :— 

“Exemptions does not mean that we have got a bottom- 
less purse, and that we can dispense exemptions to one 
man without injuring another ; no, Sir, the exemption of one man 
means the extra taxation of another, and the exemption of one 
country means the extra taxation of another.” 


Again, what democratic Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would venture to-day to widen the sense of responsi- 
bility by lowering the point at which small incomes are 
taxable? Yet in 1853 Mr. Gladstone proposed “ that 





incomes between £100 and £150 should be liable at the 
rate of 5d. in the pound”; and in 1863, after reviewing 
the history of the income-tax and pointing out the great 
increase in the number of incomes up to £200 a year, ho 
said: “ As regards the amount at which the application of 
the income-tax commences, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment it is justly fixed by the present law at the sum of 
£100,” and he recommended that point for retention. He 
never regarded this source of revenue apart from the 
broad principles of Free Trade which he was so success- 
fully developing. That Free Trade and economy are 
complementary the one to the other was to him an axiom, 
though it is one which is flouted by the present Govern- 
ment. Fora hundred reasons he was convinced that Free 
Trade was the best fiscal policy for the country, and he 
took an unfeigned delight in substituting a few 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of direct taxation for 
the same amount of indirect taxation which laid burdens 
of millions upon the freedom of commerce and exchange. 
His corollary was that those who benefited most 
directly by the remission of tariffs should, if they could 
afford to pay anything, contribute to the revenue directly. 
In 1853 he explained, with his astonishing lucidity in 
dealing with figures, how by the remission of £12,000,000 
of protective duties incomes between £100 and £150 had 
benefited by 6 or 7 per cent., and with a 5d. income-tax 
these incomes would still be worth 4 per cent. more than 
before the remissions, and “her Majesty’s Government 
think that in justice we ought to make this demand upon 
them.” And this was long before the same people received 
free education for their children and other benefits from 
the taxes. In the same speech he laid down the principle 
“ that the income-tux ought to be marked as a temporary 
measure . . . and, above all, that it should be associated 
in the last term of its existence, as it was in its first, with 
those remissions of indirect taxation which have so greatly 
redounded to the profit of the country.” As to the sources 
of income he sympathized with the theory of relieving 
industry and brains, but how little he believed in the 
specious rhetoric of to-day upon earned and unearned 
incomes is to be learnt from the following quotation from 
his Budget speech of 1853 :— 

“Some persons would place industrious incomes on the one 
side and lazy incomes on the other. Now, in my opinion, 
a great deal may be said in favour of that doctrine, but observe 
the effect it must have with regard to the public creditor. The 
landholder must exert himself with respect to his land, the house- 
holder as to his house, and the mortgagee must either look out 
himself, or pay his lawyer for looking out, to ascertain the safety 
of the investment proposed for his money; and I do not believe 
there is any income which is perfectly and entirely a lazy income, 
except the income of the fundholder, . . . 1 conceive that it is 
unsound in principle to levy the revenue of the country in sub- 
stance by a tax upon its property, for I think that income is, in 
the main, the proper basis of taxation. ... 1 frankly own my 
total inability to meet the feeling which has been excited upon the 
subject of the income-tax by any attempt to vary the rate of the 
tax according to the source of the income; nay, more, I think I 
should be guilty of a high political offence if I attempted it.” 


Yet Cabinet Ministers have boasted of their intention to 
commit this “ high political offence.” 

Again, what sympathy could the Socialist allies of this 
Government have found in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who said in 1863 :— 

“ Indirectly, indeed, the mere augmentation of capital is of the 
utmost advantage to the labouring class, because that augmenta- 
tion cheapens the commodity which, in the whole business of 
production, comes into direct competition with labour. ... It is 
a matter of profound and inestimable consolation to reflect that, 
while the rich have been growing richer, the poor have become 
less poor. . It must always be borne in mind that when we 
speak of the expenditure of the Government we speak of that 
which is taken in a great measure out of the earnings of the 
people, and which forms in no small degree a deduction from 
a scanty store,” 


Mr. Gladstone was alarmed at the increase of taxation 
in those days. What would have been his horror at the 
lighthearted spendthrifts who call themselves bis disciples! 
He said in 1860, when accounting for an expenditure of 
87} millions in 1859-60: “ I am not satisfied with the state 
of public expenditure and the too rapid rate of its growth.” 
He compared the relative growths of wealth and of taxa- 
tion in the ten years before the Crimean War. “The 
increase in her [the country’s] wealth was apparently at 
the rate of 12 per cent., and the growth of her expenditure 
at the rate of 8} per cent.” This to his mind represented 
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progress and real prosperity: it is the reverse of the 
present-day theories of Radicals and Tariff Reformers that a 
nation can be taxed into prosperity. He was including local 
expenditure and that for which Parliament was directly 
responsible. The old wail, Privatim opulentia, publice 
egestas, had no terrors for him. It would be profitable if 
space allowed to compare the relation between the growths 
of wealth and expenditure after 1853, which he deplored, 
and the same growths during the years of this century. 
In 1862 he said: “In years of peace ... you expect 
to have, and if finance is prudently conducted you will 
usually have, a considerable surplus of revenue available 
for the reduction of public debt and leading to a diminution 
of taxation.” Have we seen such diminution under the 
policy of the latter-day Liberals? Space forbids the 
quotation of a tithe of Mr. Gladstone’s strictures upon 
high national expenditure and taxation. Let us give two 
examples. In 1863 he said :— 

“There grows up what may be termed a spirit of expenditure; a 
desire, a tendency prevailing in the country, which, insensibly and 
unconsciously perhaps, but really, affects the epirit of the people, the 
spirit of Parliament, the spirit of the public departments, and 
perhaps even the spirit of those whose duty it is to submit the 
Estimates to Parliament, and who are most specially and directly 
responsible for the disbursements of the State. When this spirit 
of expenditure is in action, we must: expect to find some relaxa- 
tion of the old principles of prudence and rules for thrift which 
direct and require that whatever service is to be performed for the 
public should be executed in the most efficient manner, but like- 
wise at the lowest practicable cost.” 


In 1861 he said :— 

“Tam deeply convinced that all excess in the public expendi- 

ture beyond the legitimate wants of the country is not only a 
pecuniary waste . .. but a great political and, above all, a great 
moral evil. It is characteristic, Sir, of the mischiefs which arise 
from financial prodigality that they creep onwards with a noise- 
less and a stealthy step; that they commonly remain unseen and 
unfelt until they have reached a magnitude absolutely over- 
whelming.” 
There is irony, bitter enough, in such condemnation, from 
such a source, of our present finance; and it is strange 
that the few remaining politicians who worked with Mr. 
Gladstone can suffer the betrayal of his principles by 
their party. As for the young, headstrong “ forwards ” 
we can only infer either that they are totally ignorant of 
his principles or that they do not care a fig for them. 
Such 1s the homage of the Liberal Party to the greatest 
Free Trade financier of the country. 








DEFENSIVE HUMOUR. 

N the account of the Duke of Connaught’s visit to New 
York in the Daily Mail we read that interviewers who 

had joined the Duke’s train at least a hundred miles from its 
destination prepared to entangle the Duke in such invidious 
questions as the relative merits of American and Canadian 
women were kept at bay by the Duke’s staff. We were 
particularly pleased with the discretion of the Speaker's 
brother Colonel H. OC. Lowther, the Military Secretary, who 
appeased the ajpetite of the tormentors by saying—if he 
did say it—something, yet nothing. ‘he window of his 
sleeping compartment had been broken during the night 
and he had been covered with the fragments. He is 
reported to have said, with a touch at once engaging, specu- 
lative, and irrelevant, that if this bad happened to the Duke 
the Duke would not have minded in the least. This evasion 
of masterly innocence became the material of an “exclusive 
interview ”in some American newspaper. We are reminded 
of the story—perhaps no more than a story—which is told 
of Sir George Dibbs in similar circumstunces, Sir George 
Dibbs, the popular Premier of New South Wales, who had 
received a knighthood during a visit to England, was crossing 
the United States on his way back to Australia. The news of 
his knighthood had not been received well in Australia, and 
he was prepared to discover on landing that his popularity 
had vanished. His train arrived at Chicago at night, and he was 
roused from sleep by aparty of American reporters. Asked what 
his opinion of Chicago was he roared out, “ Damn Chicago!” 
and slammed the door. The next morning a Chicago paper 
came out with flaring headlines: “Special Interview with Sir 
George Dibbs, New South Wales’s Premier,” “ His Opinion 
of our City,” “ He says, ‘Damn Chicago!” The phrase wasa 
happy one, as it turned out, for Sir George Dibbs. Those of 








his countrymen, according to the story, who held that he had 
forfeited his characteristic Australian manhood by the accept: 
ance of a knighthood were satisfied that he had regained it 
by his burly and heroic treatment of Chicago. “Damn 
Chicago Dibbs” was rehabilitated. Such are the soothing 
effects of humour when it is allowed to play from one side or 
another about a delicate situation. 

We wonder whether humour as a weapon for the use of 
harassed officials has ever had justice dene to it. Why 
should not some one make a compilation of the humorous 
sallies by monarchs, statesmen, and officials which have saved 
a situation? The worst of humour as an official weapon ig 
that it cannot be recommended as a model. Those who 
cannot naturally wield it with the right nuance will not be 
able to acquire the art. Nothing is more provocative than 
forced humour or flippancy (unless the flippancy is meant to kill, 
as Palmerston’s often was) in answer to a serious appeal. It 
is, however, impossible to continue an argument at all in the 
face of such ridicule as Palmerston’s. A soft answer turns 
away wrath, but humour turns the point. Such a killing 
comment was Palmerston’s famous response to the citizens of 
Rugeley when they asked that the name of their town 
might be changed owing to the bad reputation which 
had fallen on it from the murders committed by Dr. William 
Palmer: “Why not call it after me — Palmerstown?” 
Palmerston overcame no end of difficulties at the Home 
Office by his humorous replies to deputations. But we 
suppose that the man who employed humour more consist- 
ently than any one else as a method of evasion was Abraham 
Lincoln. Sir William Russell, when he was reporting events 
for the Times just before the American Civil War, was a 
witness of Lincoln’s method one night at a party at the 
White House. “When men bred in Courts,” he wrote, 
“accustomed to the world, or versed in diplomacy, would 
use some subterfuge or make a polite speech, or give a shrug 
of the shoulders, as the means of getting out of an embarrass- 
ing position, Mr. Lincoln raises a laugh by some bold West 
Country anecdote, and moves off in the cloud of merriment 
produced by his joke.” Russell then goes on:— 

“Thus, when Mr. Bates was remonstrating apparently against 
the appointment of some indifferent lawyer to a place of judicial 
importance, the President interposed with, ‘Come now, Bates, he’s 
not half as bad as you think. Besides that, I must tell you ho 
did me a good turn long ago. When I took to the law, I was 
going to court one morning, with come ten or twelve miles of bad 
road before me, and I had no horse, The judge overtook me in 
his wagon. “Hollo, Lincoln! Are you not going to the court- 
house? Come in and I’ll give youa seat.” Well, I got in, and tho 
judge went on reading his papers. Presently the wagon struck 
a stump on one side of the sale then it hopped off to the other. 
I looked out, and I saw the driver was jerking from side to side in 
his seat; so says I, “Judge, I think your coachman has been 
taking a little drop too much this morning.” “ Well, I declare, 
Lincoln,” said he, “I should not much wonder if you are right, for 
he has nearly upset me half-a-dozen times since starting.” So 
putting his head out of the window, he shouted, “ Why, you 
infernal scoundrel, you are drunk!” Upon which, pulling up his 
horses and turning round with great gravity, the coachman said, 
“ By gorra! that’s the first rightful decision you have given for 
the last twelvemonth.”’ Whilst the company was laughing, the 
President beat a quiet retreat from the neighbourhood of the 
Attorney-General.” 


It used to be said that when an applicant for office was told a 
story by Lincoln it was a certain sign that the petition would 
be refused, Lincoln’s method was one of broad geniality ; 
Palmerston was suave only when he thought a deputation 
deserved either respect or encouragement to persevere in the 
dim and distant future when he should no longer be the 
pestered Minister. When he employed ridicule, as we have 
said, it was designed to kill, and it always did. There are 
many examples beside the Rugeley incident. Thus, he wrote 
somewhat as follows to an appeal for money:—‘“I have 
received your letter and beg to subscribe .’ Here the 
writing reached the foot of the page, and the recipient’s hopes, 
which had been raised by the magic word “subscribe,” were 
dashed by the concluding words of the letter as he turned over 
the leaf: “myself, yours faithfully, Patmersroy.” An 
instance of Palmerston’s urbane wit was his rebuke to some 
of his clerks. The proprietress of a dressmaking establish- 
ment near Palmerston’s department complained that the 
clerks had been insulting her workgirls by flashing sunlight 
from looking-glasses in their eyes. “What is this I hear, 
gentlemen,” said Palmerston, “about your casting reflections 
on the young ladies opposite ?” 
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The Duke of Wellington’s letters had a quality of concise 
and formal bluntness which often had an intense effect of 
humour. They are quite inimitable, and even the hastily 
scribbled ones bear the indefinable marks of greatness as 
much as those more famous despatches of which de Quincey 
said that they were “a monument raised to his reputation 
which will coexist with our language.” We cannot trace 
the letter which the Duke wrote to a correspondent on the 
subject of Wyatt's statue of the Duke outside Apsley House, 
but we remember its substance. It will be recalled that when 
the statue was erected in 1846 it provoked a storm of dis- 
approval, and that ultimately the statue was removed in 1883 
to Aldershot and was replaced by Boehm’s smaller statue. A 
correspondent wrote to the Duke at the height of the contro- 
versy in the "forties to say that he “took the liberty” to ask 
the Duke’s own opinion of the statue. The Duke answered 
in effect as follows: “F.M. the Duke of Wellington has 
received the letter of Mr. X.in which Mr. X. says that he takes 
the liberty of asking the Duke of Wellington’s opinion of the 
statue outside Apsley House. Mr. X. has taken no liberty 
in asking the Duke of Wellington’s opinion. Mr. X. 
has a perfect right to ask the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion. The Duke of Wellington begs to inform Mr. X. 
that he has a similar right to withhold from Mr, X. his 
opinion of the statue outside Apsley House.” 

Defensive humour might be the most valuable part of a 
private secretary’s equipment, yet few officials would take the 
risk of encouraging it. We have been told that the private 
secretary of a famous statesman, being bidden to acknowledge 
a singularly abusive and virulent letter from a constituent 
(Mr. Brown), sent the following disarming answer :—* Dear 
Sir,—Mr. —— instructs me to acknowledge your letter of such 
and such a date, which shall receive his attention. Mr. —— 
desires me to add that he trusts Mrs. Brown and the Misses 
Brown are weil.—Yours, &c.” Schoolmasters, like private 
secretaries, have many opportunities. Many legends have 
sprung up of Dr. Haig Brown’s wit, as, for instance, his reply to 
an illiterate mother, who wished to “ inter” her son at Charter- 
house, that he was willing to “ undertake” the boy’s educa- 
tion. Another answer was to a question as to what “ gener- 
ally” meant in a testimonial which declared that the conduct of 
a boy who was leaving the school had been “ generally good.” 
“ Generally,” was the answer, means “ not particularly.” But, 
the best example, apocryphal or not, of the defensive humour 
of Dr. Haig Brown was his reply to an anxious and worldly 
mother who inquired narrowly about the social standing of the 
parents who sent their boys to Charterhouse: “If your son 
behaves himself well no questions will be asked about his 
parentage.” 

There are, no doubt, a great many examples of defensive 
humour better than those which we have written down at 
random: It may be that the history of the world has been 
turned by the humour of an adroit answer changing the 
temper of a conversation. We cannot think of an instance; 
but Bacon, one of the wisest of wise men, appreciated the 
value of the principle. 

“When you have anything to obtain of present dispatch [of 
urgent importance] you entertain and amuse the party with 
whom you deal with some other discourse, that he be not too 
much awake to make objections. I knew a Counsellor and 
Secretary that never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with 


Bills to sign but he would always first put her into some discourse 
of Estate [affairs of State] that she might the less mind the Bills.” 





ANALOGIES. IV.—Frames. 

T is an axiom with art dealers never to offer a picture 
without a frame. For they know that the article, how- 

ever beautiful or genuine, is in that state practically unsaleable. 
They know this empirically; but it is doubtful whether they 
have ever troubled themselves about the reason; wherein, 
nevertheless, lies concealed nothing less than an eternal casus 
belli, a hundred years’ war, a Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, to wit— 
the mathematics of business facts versus the literae humaniores 
of unbusinesslike fancies, of which the most capricious may 
yet form the terms of the sternest human equation ever set and 
solved. But causes, like grief, are the luxury of the idle. 
Dr. Johnson's laundrywoman—“ her income tears”—had too 
scant leisure to brood over her bereavement, as widowed 
Mrs. Thrale, desiring none, had too much. For the one the 
fact had to suffice; the other might have “all her frowsy 





couch in sorrow steeped,” like Dido and most of the 
quality. Business is business; if frames are business, 
why clap ’em on, and leave to triflers, given to “ following life 
through creatures they dissect,” the futile fun of discovering 
the wherefore of that which we only know, or need to 
know, 7s. 

To such it is plain that Frames are essential, not only 
to paintings, but to every terrestrial scene and circum- 
stance. And this not, as is generally supposed, for the 
purpose of beautification. There is much misuse of 
language here. In novels and places where they 
describe, too often is a woman's hair apostrophized as 
the lovely frame of a lovely face, or an arch of trees as 
that of a glimpse of landscape—the fact being that these are 
no frames at all, but integral parts of the composition. It 
is true that an ugly border may injure a picture, for the eye 
is as slow as Atrides to forgive an offence; but it is an 
impertinence to assert that the most elegant device in wood 
and gilding can add one atom of Correggiosity to Correggio, 
one gleam to sunny Claude, or one shade more to the vibrant 
gloom of Rembrandt. No, the utmost that a frame can 
aspire to is to avoid being an offence, and to effect this it 
will often have to be so lovely a thing itself that, empty, it 
would form a separate work of art. But its function, and 
herein lies the whole philosophy of all Frames soever, is truly 
nothing higher than that of a boundary, of an artificial and 
arbitrary line marking off the specific quantum of beauty or 
interest within it from the vast inchoate mass of happenings 
without. Human nature urgently demands such a delimitation 
in all its concerns. We have as incurable an itch—it is rather 
an instinct—to know the extent of our commitments, whether 
plus or minus, and this not from want of capacity to endure 
any sort of occurrences, but because we cannot endure them 
undefined. We can bear them to any extent so long as the 
extent be known. Hence the rigidest contracts are exacted by 
business men whose purses are really unafraid of losses. 
Hence, too, the universal dread of the two most unlimited 
of our liabilities—the Future and Death—both alike “ beck’ning 
shadows dire” on the wall, dreadful, amorphous, unbegun, 
and unfinished. Better the blazing script itself, “‘Mene, mene !” 
—at least a definite threat there, and a lost man may more easily 
shake his fist at the Almighty than at flat Nothing. The 
great tragedians have well understood this. Just as Manet 
saw that “the principal person in a picture is the Light,” so 
did the classic dramatist decide that his real hero was no 
creature of flesh and blood, but of the outer darkness, an 
influence compact of that perilous stuff which we call Fate, 
the steady, unstoppable march of things from nowhere to 
nowhere. Shakespeare, too—is the haunting horror of 
“ Macbeth” due half so much to the crimes, the gory locks, to 
the witches, the ghosts, or the blasted heath, as it is to the 
immovable anaconda—coils of destiny which wrung even from 
the fearless thane, choking in an impalpable smother, the 
unexpected cry to his enemy—*“ I'll not fight with thee”? All 
through the greatest drama of whatever nationality we 
are conscious of this same domination of the Unbounded, the 
Unframed. Nothing else could so certainly fulfil the dramutic 
purpose, to frighten the spectator. Better the uttermost 
danger of known dimensions than the “secret dread and 
inward horror” of the shapeless, sizeless May Be. It is this 
that compels the shuddering girl to turn up the light to 
behold the burglar whose creeping she has heard in her bed- 
room. It is this, strangely enough, which raises the suicide’s 
hond against himself, to know the worst by instantly challeng- 
ing the Unknown. 

The truth is, to repeat, that man must deal with entities, 
self-contained things, and is miserable when he has to move 
about in worlds not realized, that is to say, in worlds unfenced. 
He is thus no artist: is, in fact, the exact opposite of that 
freak, the artist, whose spirit abhors enclosure, whose very 
concentration—an essential adjunct of good art—is attained 
by processes the reverse of enclosure, who, therefore, usually 
fares the worse at contemporary moneybags the better artist 
he be. The greatest artists can never be popular for the very 
reason that their works, unlike “The Cut Finger” or the 
“ Waiting for Daddy” of the Royal Academy, convey no single 
measurable idea, but an “ unsunn’d heap of treasure” blown 
together by the storm-wind of genius from out of Anaxi- 
mander’s “not exactly defined Infinite”’—to be construed by 
each according to the quantum of the Iufinite within himself, 
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therefore by the majority not to be construed at all. Frame 
it as you will, deep in old Florentine festoons or Carolean 
arabesques, in Guide Book didactics or in Ruskinian preciosi- 
ties, it is and will for ever be “ measureless to man,” for it 
speaks the language of the free only to the free, to those few 
who range the unfenced savannahs whence it was whirled 
together. 

Thus it follows, and is plainly apparent, that the average 
man loves line rather than colour, silhouette rather than 
chiaroscuro, the clear-cut mountains rather than the misty 
plains, thongh his preference is in every case for immeasurably 
the less picturesque. Precision spells safety ; it is the sub- 
stitute for prophecy. “I know where I am”—there is my 
risk or my expectation in black and white, and girt in fair 
firm lines, marked off from everything extraneous. The soul 
itself demands nothing less for its comfort. Faiths owe the 
numerical strength of their ranks rather to the definiteness 
than to the splendour of their rewards. Mahomet and Gotama 
the Buddhist knew well what they were about when they 
enclosed their respective Paradises—the one in a paragraph, the 
other in a word. They divide between them the world of 
natural men, for, stripped of artificiality, pretence, custom, and 
humbug, does not half mankind long for perpetual physical 
bliss and the other half for perpetual extinction ? The spiritual 
Heaven of the Western Churches, vague, refined, by its own 
confession Incomprehensible, is for spiritual Artists only, and 
is therefore truly aspired to by a minority far smaller even 
than it appears; and to say so is not naughtiness but natural 
history. 

This love of enclosure appears in a multitude of forms, 
all, however trivial, true to the archetypal demand not for 
adornment but for delimitation. What landowner is happy 
without a fence about him? Were I the owner of Blenheim, 
its chief charm to me would be the unbroken Great Wall, 
many miles in circumference, which shuts that empire in. 
“Bore through his castle wall—and farewell,” Duke! It is 
his true coronet, the reallest symbol of his dignities. We 
notice, too, that in the current extensive sales of property by 
great landlords, half-panicked, half-piqued by recent legisla- 
tion, it is the outlying, untidily placed portions of their 
heritage, as it were the adhesions, which have crowded into 
the market, now to form, perbaps, the inviolate enceintes of 
lesser men. Still run the long pales around the great “ House 
by Stamford town,” around Hatfield, Wollaton, and a 
thousand more broad pleasaunces; and long may they run, 
for when they fall flat to 1 know not what Jericho—blast of fate 
or law, not the possessions but the very nature of man will 
lie naked to assault. 

To take a humbler instance—What petrifying failures to 
arrest attention are pastoral plays performed in the open air. 
I have witnessed the best of them, the most expensively 
accoutred, the most gloriously enscened on old lawns, beneath 
old cedars, amongst old ruins, and I can only say that the 
eharm of Shakespeare and Mr. Barrie themselves, surely 
arcades ambo, has seemed dissipated. Nor is this merely 
personal, for of all human gatherings none are so easy to read, 
none so incapable of deceit, as play audiences. The failure 
arises from the absence of enclosure, of the concentration 
enforced by boundaries, though as mere ornamental frame- 
work who would compare a proscenium to an old garden? 
This also supplies the main reason why modern battles are not 
only such unpicturesque but such nerve-wearing affairs. A 
country-side peopled with invisible troops, rained upon by in- 
visible projectiles, vast, hazy, unmanageable—Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel was accorded at least the merey and the 
miracle of something within his arms—but to struggle with a 
dangerous “nothing before and behind,” it is that “which 
makes the soldier’s ’eart to penk,” and so triturates generals 
that they seize the first opportunity of becoming politicians. 
Dear to modern man, too, are the frames of summaries, 
and we are uncomfortable enough without their various 
forms—blue-books, statistics, bowling and batting averages, 
official histories. Wellington knew his world when his 
cold eye saw mainly in the hell of San Sebastian—* two 
volumes octavo.” The thing, he knew, had to be measure- 
glassed for human consumption, to be marked off neatly 
from other events, to be either framed or unnoticed. 

Only the sea, perhaps, conquers by its unframedness. But 
it is a conquest of fear, reully enjoyed only by those who feel 
safe. They abvard the labouring ship quake when they think 





of the immensity of their peril. One thought possesses all 
who are storm-tossed, and rather as a prayer than a question 
comes to the Captain their incessant—‘t Where is the nearest 
land P” * LINESMAN.” 





BIRD BOXES. 

VISITOR lacking persistence might possibly be baffled 
in his attempt to view the Exhibition which is being 
held by the Selborne Society at 42 Bloomsbury Square. He 
might very well come to the conclusion that no such place as 
42 Bloomsbury Square existed —as, indeed, does every cabman 
who tries to find it. Number 48 is there, and sois 41, but 42 
appears to be in reality a different number in another build. 
ing; a fact which can only be ascertained by local inquiry. 
However, the persistent visitor will be rewarded. The Sel. 
borne Society is holding at their Bloomsbury Square offices a 
very interesting little exhibition of artificial nests, boxes, trays, 
tables, and baths for wild birds, and any one who is attracted 
by the possibilities of inducing birds to feed and nest in 
gardens where at present they may have little opportunity 
of doing either may be advised to go to the Exhibition 
and learn what can be done. The Exhibition closes on 
January 31. There are two rooms in which are shown 
a number of different forms of nest-boxes, besides various 
appliances for feeding. The making of these nesting-boxes 
shows a considerable progress in form and design from 
the boxes which were first used at the Brent Valley Bird 
Sanctuary, which, it may be remembered, is a wood of some nine- 
teen acres kept as a nesting and feeding place for birds by the 
Brent Valley and Richmond Branch of the Selborne Society. 
The old form of box, with which most people who have tried 
to attract birds probably made their beginning experiments, 
was practically any receptacle made of wood which was 
capable of having a hole cut in the side. The new type is 
something much more elaborate. There is, first, a kind of 
little house made of stained deal: it can be made in oak at 
a charge per box of 2s. extra. This little house has a sloping 
roof built to run the rain off, an entrance or flight-hole 
which is made large or small to suit various sorts of 
tenants, a perch at the entrance in order to make going in and 
out an easier business, and a removable front, or side, or roof, 
which enables the landlord, so to speak, to inspect his 
lodgers. The more confident tenants, particularly tits, raise 
no objection to inspection, and continue sitting on their 
eggs when the roof or side of their house is removed ; they are 
also pleased for visitors to call on the young birds if it is not 
too near the time when they are about to fly. This method of 
inspection, too, has the advantage of enabling the landlord 
to give his houses a thorough autumn cleaning in preparation 

for the next season. 

But there is an even more elaborate kind of lodging pro- 
vided for birds which nest in holes. This is not a box, but 
the section of a branch of a tree; the trees mostly used for the 
purpose seem to be birch, oak, and Scottish pine. The inside 
of the branch or stem is hollowed out, leaving a cup-like 
hollow at the bottom, of the natural shape made in trunks 
and branches of trees by woodpeckers. The roof is made to 
take off and fits like a cap to the top, so that it can be removed 
without shaking the box, and yet is perfectly weather-tight. The 
natural bark is left on the box, and no perch is fixed by the 
flight-bole cut in the side, so that when the box is placed 
vertically in position it is a site for a nest exactly identical 
with the holes naturally made by birds in decaying wood. 
Woodpeckers, nuthatches, wrynecks, and the t*s—great tit, 
blue, cole, and marsh tits—are the lodgers for this sort of 
dwelling; but, of course, robins and wrens will nest in the 
smaller boxes, and starlings are glad of any convenient hole 
if there is sufficient space inside. Owls, too, can be induced 
to nest in a very large-sized box, which you learn from a 
leaflet at the Exhibition will be specially made on applica- 
tion. And, of course, the hollow-branch box can be 
adapted to various requirements and situations. It can be 
made with two sides cut flat at a right angle, so as to be fitted 
into a corner. It can be fastened to the top of a pole, and so 
placed in a garden which may be devoid of trees sufficiently 
big to carry a nest box. Then in the Exhibition there is a 
most ingenious oak gate-post, the top of which is hollow and 
is really a nesting box, with a cap which takes on and off. 
There is something eminently attractive in an apparent gate- 
post which contains apartments for a family of robins or blue 
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tits; one is tempted to experiment further with other useful 
and necessary garden articles—pumps, for instance. The 
gate-post clearly would have to be firmly fixed in the ground 
and the gate would not be allowed to bang, or the shock 
would probably be too much for the bird’s feelings. The branch 
nesting boxes, so as to be perfectly firm and secure, are 
fastened at the top with hinged fixing plates, and it was 
suggested at the Exhibition that the top of the gate-post might 
require to be padlocked, if it was accessible to passers-by. A 
robin securely padlocked in a gate-post would be an attraction 
to any garden. 

Other contrivances for nesting birds are much less elaborate. 
There is a pleasantly simple type of nesting tray or basket 
which consists of asmall platform with sides of split hazel, 
which in the Brent Valley Sanctuary is extraordinarily suc- 
cessful as a nesting site for thrushes and blackbirds. They 
seem to prefer these wooden platforms to any other situation, 
and when the writer last visited the sanctuary there was 
hardly a tray without a nest built on it. The keeper employed 
at the sanctuary makes these boxes in his spare time, and, 
like the other nesting-boxes at the Exhibition, the proceeds of 
their sale go to the upkeep of the sanctuary. Another type 
of nesting-box made from split hazel isa roofed tray, made 
to attract birds like robins and fly-catchers, which like to 
build under cover, but do not mind a bright light. It is a 
particular recommendation of these hazelwood trays that they 
are pretty and natural-looking, and do not in the least disfigure 
the trees to which they are nailed. 

Of the other ingenious contrivances for enticing birds to 
particular spots and feeding them near houses one of the 
most elaborate is a large food table. It is made of wood with 
four legs, a sloping double roof made of framed glass, and 
two or more ¢lages, in the form of trays, covered with per- 
forated zino, so as to let any water drain off, and reversible, so 
that they can be turned quickly without having to be cleaned. 
On these trays seed and other kinds of food can be scattered, 
and a raised edge to the tray prevents the wind from 
scattering the seed. Another well-considered contrivance is 
specially designed to allow the would-be bird feeder to provide 
food in his garden and keep cats at the same time. Cats can 
climb trees, and when securely established in the branches are 
not only difficult to persuade to descend, but cause the 
greatest fright and annoyance to every bird in the neighbour- 
hood. The inventor, therefore, outwits the cat at once by 
providing an iron arch, some seven anda half feet high with 
smooth round iron posts, which a cat would not look at or even 
see if it happened to be looking that way, so impossible would 
the posts be to climb. On the arch would be hung a row of 
cocoa-nuts, with a bird feeding on each. But perhaps the 
most ingenious of the feeding contrivances is an inverted 
bottle which stands on a bracket some fifteen inches in 
height: the bottle is filled with seed, and just sufficient space 
is left between the mouth and the tray of the bracket to allow 
the seed to filter out as the feeding birds peck at it. The seed 
runs out on a tray, which is perforated for the rain to 
run away, and the birds sit on the rim of the tray. None of 
the seed can be wetted or wasted, and the birds come to the 
bottle at once, it is said, without mistrusting it as a trap. 

In England these nesting and feeding contrivances are used 
merely for the pleasure of seeing birds making their home in 
a garden. In Germany they are used for the practical pur- 
poses of forestry. In the large areas under State afforesta- 
tion it is of the greatest importance to prevent any insect pest 
from obtaining a hold on the trees, and for some time past it 
has been recognized that the best means of preventing the 
ravages of insects is to encourage the presence of insect- 
eating birds. So the birds are protected and helped in every 
way, particularly in the winter when insect food is scarce. They 
are given food plants, food boxes, and drinking pools, and in 
summer are provided with nesting-boxes, about two to the acre, 
over thousands of acres of forest. A writer in the Field of 
June 3rd, 1911, states that in a range of forest of 2,500 acres 
which he went over there were 5,000 nesting-boxes, and from 
80 to 90 per cent. of them were occupied. The German 
foresters do not allow perches to the nest-boxes, as these 
encourage sparrows. They take care to set the flight-holes of 
their boxes away from the prevailing wind, and most of them 
look north-east. Waste spots are planted with shrubs 
and trees cut back so as to afford cups and forks for nesting 
in; the kinds chiefly planted are whitethorn, blackthorn, 





dog-rose, blackberry, privet, elder, maple, and topped spruces. 
Winter feeding places are arranged near drinking pools, and 
the food provided consists of such seeds as hemp, poppy and 
millet, ants’ eggs, meal-worms, sunflower-heads, and possibly 
a hung-up carcase—often that of a fox. Another arrangement 
for providing seed is a “ food-bell,” which is a reservoir holding 
about five pints of seed and running at the lower end into a 
funnel which just allows a small trickle of seed on a tray. 
This is hung ten or twelve feet up on a tree and fixed securely 
by a wire fastened from the tray to a branch or spike. 








MR. STRACHEY’S SPEECH ON DEMORALIZING 
LITERATURE. 

E cannot for obvious reasons comment on Mr. Strachey’s 

speech introducing to the Home Secretary the Deputa- 

tion on demoralizing literature. Since, however, there bas been 

a good deal of misunderstanding—witness Mr. Gosse’s letter to 

Thursday's Times—as to what was said by the introducer of 
the Deputation we print his speech verbatim :— 


“Before I deal with the main object of this Deputation may I make 
my own position clear? From several points of view I am not well 
qualified to undertake this work. In the first place I am afraid I 
do not go quite so far as many members of the Deputation. Though 
agreeing with them generally as to the evils of poisonous literature 
and as to the necessity of wakening public opinion on the matter, I 
feel that I might be guilty of seeming something like a hypocrite— 
that worst of crimes in morals—if I did not say that personally [ 
do not take what may be called the Puritanical view in regard to 
purity in literature, I expect that if my bookshelves were minutely 
scrutinized, or if I were put under examination as to my own read- 
ing, or, again, as to the advice as to reading which I have given to 
young persons, including members of my own family, I might be 
told that I had trodden very dangerous ground. For example, one 
of the first contributions I ever made to literature was the editing 
of an unbowdlerized selection from the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which included what is probably one of the most out- 
spoken plays of an outspoken age. For that action I am bound to 
say I feel no sort of remorse, nor do I consider that any apology is 
necessary, though I admit it may seem to lay me open to the 
allegation: “ How can you who reprinted the ‘Maid’s Tragedy’ 
dare to arraign modern fiction, which is far less impure?” Shortly 
my answer is that each case must be judged upon its merits, and 
that it is my belief that great works of imagination and literature, 
of which the Elizabethan plays are an example, have not the 
corrupting and demoralizing effect which is caused by the books 
of which this Deputation specially complains. Taken generally, I 
believe that high imagination and high poetic gifts act as a kind 
of antiseptic, and that it will generally be found that corrupt 
literature is bad literature. I believe that experience will justify 
this view. Those who want to worship the goddess Lubricity are 
bored by, say, Beaumont and Fletcher, and choose books without 

eetry and imagination. Base superstition was seldom inspired 
5 a beautiful statue, but often by some crude and ugly idol. 

Another reason why I am not an ideal person to introduce this 
Deputation is that I cannot claim to have any very cloce first-hand 
knowledge of the corrupting works of fiction in regard to which 
it is desired that action should be taken by the police. Frankly, 
I have not had the time to study many of these books, though I 
do not doubt from the reports which I have read that they are 
sufficiently disgusting, One specially bad book I did read at the 
desire of Mr. Marchant—to whom this movement owes so much— 
and I am bound to say that the task was as dreary as it was 
unpleasant. 

With so much of preface I should like to say that I am heartily 
with those who think that the time has come to do something to 
stop the flood of demoralizing literature. In my opinion that 
literature ought to be divided into two classes. 

The first class is that of obviously obscene books, which can be 
and ought to be dealt with by the police and ruthlessly stamped 
out. Here no question as to the liberty of the Press or as to put- 
ting literature into a strait-waistcoat arises. Every State has 
claimed, claims, and must claim the right to suppress such books 
and punish with fine and imprisonment those who produce them. 
Qn this point I need only quote what was said by the greatest 
defender of unlicensed printing, Milton in his “ Areopagitica” 
speaks as follows :— 

“That also which is impious or evil absolutely, either against faith or 

manners, no law can possibly permit that intends not to unlaw itself.” 
In the opinion of this Deputation the police have not been quite 
vigilant or quite severe enough in the matter of prosecution in 
recent years. They seem to dread too much the idea of failing in 
proceedings against obscene books, Here I venture to say they 
are mistaken. I do not believe that such failures do harm. If 
failures are due to the fact that the law is not strong enough or 
on technical grounds, then such failures are the best possible 
argument for strengthening the law. In fact, a strengthening of 
the law can only be properly demanded if it has been proved by 
failure that the police are not at present armed with sufficient 
powers. No one, of course, suggests a censorship, that is, am 
attempt to have books submitted to a licenser before they 
appear. Let them appear, but if they are found to be withia 
the grasp of the law let those who produced them take the 
consequences. 


I come next to that large division of books which, though 
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poisonous and demoralizing in character, cannot fairly be regarded 
as coming within the law against obscenity. Such books, in our 
opinion, must be left to voluntary action. Itis the business of 
Societies like the National Council of Public Morals to stimulate 

ublic opinion to be watchful and vigilant. We must make men 

eel that not only by publishing but by reviewing or advertising 
or selling any of these works they are guilty of an offence against 
morality. 

The notion that some publishers and public writers seem to have 
that the boycotting of books which one believes to be injurious to 
tho public is establishing a censorship and open to the objections 
to the censorship is, to my mind, preposterous rubbish. To take 
an example. I have been accused by certain publishers and 
authors of setting up an index in the Spectator and of copying 
the methods of the Inquisition because I refused not only toreview 
but to accept advertisements of books which I considered poisonous. 
Surely this is absurd. What it means in practice is that I am to 
be coerced into a particular form of trading to which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I object. It would be just as sensible to force 
a chemist who thought some quack remedy was injurious to sell 
that quack remedy, and to accuse him of a gross act of tyranny if 
he refused to handle it. Or, again, if the medical papers were to 
be called obscurantists and oppressors because they would not 
review or advertise such quack remedies. As an honest tradesman 
Iclaim the right to trade only in goods which | think can be 
honestly and honourably traded in, and I think that principle 
ought to be extended to the case of all publishers, booksellers, and 
libraries, whether private or public. If the committee of a public 
library think that a book is demoralizing, even though it might 
not be a book which could be properly prosecuted by the police, 
they have not only the right but it is their duty to refuse to put 
such a book on their shelves. 

For myself—and here, I think, I probably speak for a very large 
number of people—I consider that by far the most hopeful way 
of dealing with the nuisance of poisonous books is a proper 
awakening of public opinion. If once decent people are made to 
understand that public opinion will not only support them but 
expects them to refuse to handle poisonous or demoralizing books, 
the battle will be more than half won. 

To sum up, then, I think that for books which ean rightly be 
called obscene or indecent the police should take action, and take 
it more vigorously than now, and that if necessary the law should 
be strengthened by a better definition of “obscene” and 
“indecent.” Books which do not come within this category, 
but which, nevertheless, are likely to exercise a demoralizing 
influence, should be left to an awakened and stimulated public 
opinion. 

You will perhaps tell me, Sir, that though you have no par- 
ticular quarrel with my general propositions I have not been 
specific enough. I admit that this is a capital error in the 
spokesman of a Deputation. I would therefore ask you definitely 
in the name of this Deputation to take two steps, one legislative 
and the other administrative :— 

1. The first is to introduce a Bill in accordance with the chief 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee which issued its 
report in July 1908. 

There is perhaps no need for me to remind you that the main 
recommendation of that Committee was that the word “ indecent ” 
should be used in conjunction with the word “ obscene ” in order to 
meet the case of magistrates or judges who, though they felt that 
a book was demoralizing, did not feel that it came within the 
technical definition of “obscene.” I should like to add that this 
Deputation is entirely with the recommendation of the Committee, 
“that a provision should be inserted to exempt from the operation 
of the Act any book of literary merit or reputation, or any genuine 
work of art.” We want to kill demoralizing literature which is 
issued for the purpose of demoralizing, or rather to make money out 
of the trade of catering for depraved appetites, not to crush genuine 
works of literature, even though we may dislike and deplore their 
tendencies. It seems to us quite proper that if bona fide witnesses 
ean be brought to declare that, in their opinion, a particular book 
is a real work of literature, and that the intention of the author 
was not to make money out of indecency, but to carry out his 
particular view of art or to further some genuine opinion, such 
evidence should be given due weight to by the magistrate. As I 
have said before, it is very rare that a work of art is far-reaching 
in its demoralizing effect. 

I would ask you to note, however, that such a proviso as to books 
whieh are declared to be works of art by competent authority only 
refers to action by the police and legal action. It may still remain 
the duty of those who believe that certain books, though works of 
art, are demoralizing to use all their individual influence to prevent 
their diffusion and to convince the public of their evil tendencies. 
It is only an exemption from legal prosecution, and nothing further, 
that is claimed for works of art. We all remain free to use our 
own opinions and, if we think fit, to claim the right to denounce 
and discountenance such books. 

2. Our next specific request is that you should require the Home 
Office and the police to be more vigilant and active in the matter 
of prosecutions; that you should, in fact, alter the tradition under 
which the police and the Home Office act. 

We do not for one moment complain of the intentions of the 
Home Office or the police, and we recognize that the able officials 
who control both institutions are on the right side in this matter. 
We do think, however, that they are mistaken in supposing that 
they should never run the risk of prosecuting a book unless they 
can be sure of success. No one would of course wish innocent 

people to be prosecuted, but we cannot admit that bad results 
would flow if occasionally a publisher or public vendor of bad 


books escaped on a technical plea. The evidence brought before 
us is very strong to show that those who deal in obscene works 
stand very greatly in fear of a prosecution. Provided the police 
are not acting foolishly or maliciously, even an unsuccessful 
prosecution acts as a powerful deterrent. 

One word more. If, Sir, you hold that the law is already strong 
enough, then I would ask you at any rate to introduce a codifying 
and condensing Act which should clarify the law and bring it into 
one simple enactment which can be easily understood and acted 
on. Such a step, especially if it contained clear definitions, would 
be of the greatest possible use. We should then know where wo 
stand. This work of clearly setting forth the law is obviously the 
kind of work which should be undertaken by a public Department 
rather than by a Society or by individuals, 

I have been asked by my colleagues to consider two special 
—_ in my remarks. lt has been urged that the proposals which 

have outlined do not cover the case of newspapers, magazines, or 
other periodicals which habitually and systematically, week by 
week or month by month, offend in the matter of obscene and 
indecent literature. Such publications may be able to keep just 
within the law as regards any particular number, and yet regarded 
as an institution they are exceedingly demoralizing, and are in fact 
a public nuisance. Might it not be possible to deal with them as 
other public nuisances, such, for example, as houses of ill fame 
are dealt with? Might it not be possible in the first place 
to warn them and then to proceed against them as public 
nuisances and secure their abatement? ‘T'o put the matter moro 
specifically: Why should not the police be allowed to givo 
evidence that a particular newspaper or periodical devotes itself 
to demoralizing the public and depraving public morals, and 
get it put an end to? Uner legislation of this kind no 
newspaper would be able to be attacked which possibly for some 
good purpose published details such as were published some 
twenty-five years ago by the Pall Mall Gazette in regard to the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. No one could have alleged that 
there was any habitual publication of indecent matter. 
The case, however, would be very different if a paper 
habitually laid itself out to publish similar matter, not for 
crusade purposes, but to exploit the taste of a demoralized 
public. Next, in asking for an increased vigilance by the polico 
I should like to suggest the possibility of the police warning tho 
issuers and distributors of indecent and obscene literature that 
unless they desisted they would be prosecuted. It will be said, 
probably, that this involves a police censorship, because before they 
issued their warnings the police would have to read and determino 
whether books were of a demoralizing kind. I admit that this is 
a function that the police could hardly undertake. Might not this 
objection be met by the police being willing to receive from 
Societies or individuals complaints as to specific books, and then 
to refer such books to some competent adviser? If they were 
advised that the books were bad they might then issue the 
necessary warning, and, if the warning were not listened to, 
might then prosecute. 

No doubt this suggestion is open to the criticism that it would 
only mean a censorship at two removes, but for myself I think we 
must not be too easily frightened by the word “censor.” After 
all, if this or any lawis to be put into operation the police must 
in the last resort take responsibility for taking or not taking 
action. 

The question against whom action should be taken is a diffi- 
cult one. At present the police authorities are inclined to proceed 
against the distributors, as they are not people of straw like the 
worst type of publishers, and are therefore much easier to get at. 
This, however, may act very unfairly to the distributor, who is 
often unaware of what he is distributing, whereas no publisher 
can be held to be unaware of the nature of the goods he publishes. 
Justice would seem to demand that in every case where a dis- 
tributor is proceeded against the publisher should be simul- 
taneously proceeded against. He is the greater criminal if a 
crime has been committed, and should certainly not escape. But 
the greatest of all the criminals is, after all, the author, and 
his obseurity and his insolvency should not be made a reason for 
letting him escape. We ask that in prosecution, wherever pos- 
sible, the publisher and the author should be jointly indicted with 
the distributor.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WANTED: A SENSE OF PROPORTION. 
[To rue Epiror or tun “Srrcraror.”) 
Srr,—A new Session of Parliament will shortly be com- 
mencing, and it will be one fraught with matters of the 
deepest gravity. 

In what frame of mind will the Opposition gather for a 
struggle which should leave the Government powerless for 
evil? There seems to be only one thing lacking, and which 
has been lacking in the Opposition some years now, and that 
is a sense of proportion. 

When the House of Lords threw ont the 1909 Budget 
nineteen out of twenty Conservative candidates in the General 
Election of January 1910, instead of exposing the hollowness of 








the Budget, shouted “ Tariff Reform!” Again, in the December 
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1910 General Election, when the Constitution was in danger, 
“Tariff Reform ” was the principal theme. 

It is true that Mr. Balfour's promise of the Referendum on 
Tariff Reform resulted in the transfer of many thousands of 
votes at this election, but the votes were unluckily distributed 
and the actual gain of seats was nil. Mr. Balfour’s pronounce- 
ment came too late to have the effect it would have had if it 
had been made, say, one month earlier. Some Conservatives 
say that with Mr. Balfour's resignation of the leadership the 
promise of a Referendum on Tariff Reform lapses, and are 
again behaving as though Tariff Reform was the cure for a 
broken Constitution, Home Rule, Church Disestablishment, 
Socialistic legislation, and all the other ills that a Radical- 
ridden country is heir to. They have no sense of proportion 
and resemble a cheap-jack selling some patent cure-all or 
Dickens's character, Mr. Dick, in “ David Copperfield,” who 
always brought the conversation round to King Charles’s 
head. 

If Tariff Reformers had a sense of proportion they would 
recognize that only by the return of a Conservative Govexn- 
ment to power can they ever hope to see tariff schedules 
framed. If they have such implicit faith in the practicability 
of such schedules they ought not to be afraid of the voters 
seeing those schedules and being allowed to say Yes or No 
to them. 

“Tariff Reform” may be good or it may be bad—no one 
knows, for no one has seen the schedule of the tariff. What 
is known, however, is that many influential Conservatives and 
moderate Liberals would throw themselves with the utmost 
vigour into the fighting line against this Government if they 
could only be assured that Mr. Balfour’s promise to his party 
and the country of a Referendum on Tariff Reform is a pledge 
which still holds good. 

The problem is not a difficult one: 


Tariff Reform plus a Radical Government, 


or 
A Referendum on Tariff Reform plus a Conservative Government. 


The problem should be easy to solve for those Conservatives 
who have any sense of proportion. 

The supreme test of party loyalty has been the question as 
to whether a candidate would or would not pledge himself to 
vote for a tariff, a tariff which no one has ever seen. Sucha 
pledge seems absurd and unreasonable. If it were frankly 
abandoned in favour of a Referendum, then Tariff Reformer 
and Free Trader could work wholeheartedly shoulder to 
shoulder, and hundreds of Liberal employers of labour in 
Lancashire and Cheshire would be only too delighted to assist 
in ousting this Government from office.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Waterhouse, E, L, OLrver. 

Bollington, Macclesfield, 





THE NAVAL WAR STAFF. 
{To tux Eprror or rae “ Srectator.”*] 
Srr,—The institution of a War Staff is a step of such import 
to the Navy that I hope you will permit me to make a few 
comments on the memorandum of January Ist. The point 
which requires special emphasis is that the crucial problem of 
the prospective Staff is a problem of its relationship to the 
Admiralty and Navy. This is pointed oat in paragraph 14 
which remarks: “ That the time has come to place the Staff 
in its proper relation to existing powers.” Staff work 
performed by a trained Staff is to bulk more largely in the 
mental life of the community. The relationship, then, of the 
Chief of Staff to the First Sea Lord and the Admiralty Board 
requires careful study. Paragraph 8 treats of the position of 
the Chief of Staff, and lays down that he is to be subordinate 
to the First Sea Lord. He will be “ primarily responsible and 
will work under” the First Sea Lord. But there are degrees 
and kinds of subordination, and clearly the subordination of 
the Chief of Staff must be that of a junior partner and not 
of a servant, and on this assumption the clause in the same 
paragraph which permits a First Sea Lord to consult 
the three directorates behind the Chief of Staff is one 
of doubtful merit. Such action may be all very well in 
small things, but in big things it will “short-circuit” 
the Chief of Staff and convert bim into a species of figurehead 
—to be used or not used as occasion may require. And the 
duties of the Chief of Staff are nowhere clearly defined. “ He is 
to guide and co-ordinate the work of the Staff,” and that is all. 





He is not made definitely responsible for war plans and 
preparations, and it is significant in paragraph 10 that the 
collective term “Staff” is consistently used instead of the 
more particular designation, Chief of the Staff. The para- 
graph, for instance, states that “ the functions of the Staff will 
be advisory,” and the only exact duty ascribed to the Chief of 
the Staff is “a joint responsibility with the Secretary for the 
precise form of orders issued.” This joint responsibility is a 
weak compromise. The Chief of Staff should be solely respon- 
sible for the drafting of all war orders, though they should be 
countersigned by the Secretary. 

In paragraph 11 the decision as to rejecting or accepting 
the advice of the “ Staff” (note the constant occlusion of the 
term Chief of the Staff) “is to rest with the First Sea Lord.” 
There is no mention or provision for an appeal to the Admiralty 
Board or even to the First Lord. If what the memorandum 
calls in paragraph 8 “the narrow neck of the bottle” system 
be vicious in the case of the First Sea Lord dealing with the 
Staff, then it is equally vicious in the case of the First 
Lord and the Bourd dealing with the Chief of Staff. The 
Chief of Staff should have a right of approach to the First 
Lord and the Admiralty Board. In these clauses can be seen 
darkly the reason for appointing a Rear-Admiral to the post, 
for it is evident that a Flag officer of higher standing would 
object to these crampings and limitations. The position of 
the Chief of Staff leads naturally to the question of the War 
College. This is an integral part of the Staff system, and it 
seems a distinct anomaly that the Flag officer of the War 
College should be a Vice-Admiral, while the Chief of the Staff is 
a Rear-Admiral. The relationship here seems to want reversal. 
The memorandum is particularly vague on this point and 
merely says that the relationship between the Chief of Staff 
and the President of the War College is to be one “of close 
touch and association.” On the whole a careful study of the 
memorandum shows that the position of Chief of the Staff 
bas not been given the weight and status which are rightly due 
to it. 

The next question of importance is the training of Staff 
officers, which is dealt with in paragraph 14. This, it must 
be remembered, is the vital distinction between the old and the 
new system. The point at issue here is the person who is to 
perform Staff work and not the form of the Staff. Now the 
memorandum seems to confuse two different functions of the 
Staff. One function is to train Staff officers to assist admirals 
in command. This function will be carried out by a Staff 
course and is mentioned in paragraph 14. The second 
function is to give prospective Fleet commanders such an 
insight into Staff work as will enable them to make the 
best use of their Staff officers. This is mentioned in para- 
graph 2; but this paragraph may be interpreted, and bas 
been interpreted in the Naval Press, as meaning that the 
Staff course for junior officers is to be an avenue to com- 
mand, which is of course absurd. Firstly, because a Staff 
officer may not be suited for command; secondly, because 
it is ridiculous to begin selecting officers for command at the 
age of twenty-five. It is to a certain extent true to say 
that in the new Staff we only have the same dog with a new 
collar. And yet it is untrue if the authorities are really 
sincere in their desire to evolve a Staff; for the essence 
of a substance does not lie in the atoms alone, but in 
their collocation and arrangement. The mere jurta- 
position of copper and tin does not form bronze. The new 
system seems tocontain the germ of a Staff, and if the right men 
are chosen the Staff will evolve by a gradual ascension of level. 
If the right men are not chosen, if the Navy is not staf-reif, 
then we will be like Humpty Dumpty in “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” merely “ paying certain words extra and making them 
mean what we like.” There isa third point of great import- 
ance upon which the memorandum is significantly silent. What 
is the relationship of the Committee of Imperial Defence to the 
Staff? The issue emphasized by writers on the Staff question 
and over-emphasized in the memorandum itself is the import- 
ance of maintaining intact the authority of the First Sea Lord. 
Clearly, then, the Committee of Defence has no business to 
frame war plans of its own. This would be to “short-circuit” 
not merely the Chief of Staff but the First Sea Lord and the 
Admiralty Board itself. The function of the Committee of 
Defence, then, or of any of its members must be limited to 
assisting the Cabinet to come to a conclusion on some specific 
point proposed and presented by the Admiralty Board. For 
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the Committee of Defence or any of its members to be 
actively and regularly busy in purely Staff work is not merely 
to set up a dual Staff but is to constitute a new authority for 
the direction and preparation of naval war. There is a 
possibility of such action with a new and energetic First 
Lord, anxious to get things done. But such action will undo 
the War Staff and the Admiralty. It would be the most 
trenchant attack possible in the authority of the Admiralty, 
and would convert into a figurehead not merely the Chief of 
the Staff but the First Sea Lord and the Admiralty Board 
itself. This is a point of the utmost importance which is 
ignored in the actual memorandum.—I an, Sir, &c., 
AuFReD C. Dewar (Lieutenant R.N.). 





LOUISIANA AND ALASKA: GERMAN 
EXPANSION. 

[To rue Epitor or tue “Srxecraror.”} 
S1x,—Professor Caldecott endeavours to produce historical 
precedent for his strange proposal that we should band over 
Western Australia to German enterprise, and cites the transfer 
of Louisiana by France and Alaska by Russia to the United 
States as instances of similar action in time of peace and not 
under compulsion. There is surely no analogy whatever. A 
small French settlement was made in Louisiana in the early 
eighteenth century, and the original colonists were French- 
Canadians. The financier Law was mixed up with the scheme, 
and it ultimately failed. On losing Cana/a France put no 
value on Louisiana, and handed over the greater part to Spain in 
1763 by the same system of treaties that made Canada English. 
By the secret treaty of St. Ildefonzo in 1800 Louisiana was 
retroceded to France, to the great deliyht of the remnant of 
French inhabitants, but to the annoyance of the United 
States. Their Government became so irritated and suspicious 
that Monroe was sent by Jefferson to try to arrange a pur- 
chase. The rupture of the peace of Amiens was imminent, 
and Napoleon determined on no account to raise up another 
enemy across the Atlantic. He knew, too,'that these distant 
possessions could hardly be retained against the British Fleet. 
He therefore sold “ Louisiana,” then a vague term involving 
vast territories of undefined extent, for three million pounds 
sterling. When he signed the treaty he said, “I have given 
England a rival who will one day humble her pride.” If this 
was not done under compulsion it was so much like it as to 
require very subtle casuistry to distinguish. 

As to Alaska, Russia set no high value on it, for she sold it 
for less than one and a half million pounds, and up to the 
time of the sale to the United States the principal trade was 
in ice. Had the gold discoveries been made in 1867 would she 
have sold it at all? Her ukase of 1821, excluding foreigners 
from the Behring Straits, was one of the causes of Monroe’s 
promulgation of his now famous “doctrine.” There is no 
sort of analogy between this cession of a province regarded 
as useless, a mere outlying scrap of empire, and the cession 
of a wedge of territory taken out of a self-contained island 
continent like Australia. Besides, many portions of Australia 
are rich in minerals, though, except in the mining districts, 
sparsely inhabited. 

I may add that the French inhabitants of Louisiana, though 
not very numerous, bitterly resented being handed over to the 
United States. See that interesting book, “ La Louisiane 
Frangaise ”—the name of the author I forget.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. B. Durriep. 

[ We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHINESE PEOPLE'S UPRISING: ITS SPIRIT. 
[To rae Eviror or tus “ Specraton.”)} 
S1r,— Whilst telegrams record startling new phases in China 
from day to day, and anxious ladies consider them from what 
they fancy the British workman’s position, none seems to 
realize that, whatever its end may be, few of us who believe 
in an overruling Providence can have any doubt about the 
spirit in this uprising of the Chinese people. When the 
Chinese of Ching-cheo-fa in Shantung—a picturesque Old 
World city beneath whose songful trees I have spent 
pleasant, unforgettable days —contemplated the awful 
possibility that they and the Manchus walled into a 
separate city, as is the usage, might have to begin killing 
one another, they sent a delegate, queueless, to show that 
he had forsworn Manchu servitude with its badge, and 








proposed a League of Mutual Defence: “For have we not 
lived side by side for close on 300 years, and are not all 
those living on this promontory brothers under heaven?” 
Then when the trembling Manchus joyfully accepted, with 
true Chinese attention to detail and ready kimdlinesg 
they added: “And since you must be rather awkwardly 
placed, not getting your pensions from Peking, will you 
allow us to lend you money till you receive them ?” and sent 
in also a gift of rice to the hungry poor. Can such a truly 
Christian incident be recorded of any other nation in such 
stress? When Admiral Sah, who served in our own Navy, 
and whom every one has always liked and respected, found he 
could no longer hold back his men from joining the revoln- 
tionaries he went down river alone, and the officers of the 
revolutionary force went out to meet the revolting sailors with 
bands playing their welcome, instead of one bitter word 
about the past, and a day’s extra pay by way of stern con- 
ditions. When the wife of the revolutionary general at 
Wuchang went over to visit the wounded in the Han-kow 
and Han-yang Hospitals there were gifts of money, oranges, 
and kind words for both sides alike. But perhaps two stories 
told me by a well known banker yesterday best illustrate the 
spirit of the revolutionaries. He said to Sun Yat-sen, as the 
latter passed through London on his way to be elected first 
President of the new Republic: “ You need money,” and 
Sun Yat-sen replied: “Yes, both sides need money. But 
the difference is that on the Imperialist side the soldiers 
are not getting their pay, and because of that are desert- 
ing tous. Our men know they will get no pay, but they are 
fed by all the people around, for the whole countryside is with 
us.” Whilst doctors from the hospitals relate that the re- 
volutionaries are so eager to be up and doing again, they 
can hardly keep them till their wounds are healed, the Im- 
perialist soldiers are so unwilling to leave the hospitals that 
they almost have to drive them out. As long as I have known 
China the people have been looking for a saviour of society 
such as they say has appeared at different periods in their 
history, and for whom the time has been long ripe. People 
talk of a limited monarchy, but there are two things that 
cannot be made—a gentleman and a king. A president, on 
the other hand, can be appointed. He may develop. “The 
Tyrant of the Chersonese,” Byronsays, “ was Freedom’s best 
and bravest friend” ; and a benevolent despotism may be the 
pleasantest form of government to live under. But if ever a 
people were suited beforehand to be republicans, surely the 
absolutely democratic Chinese people, long accustomed to 
self-government, even in their villages and their families, 
where everything is carried cn by deliberations of elders or 
family councils, are that people. They must encounter 
tremendous difficulties, but may God grant that they do 
not have to wade through slaughter to a throne!—I am 
Sir, &e., Axicia LITTLE. 





THE NEW PAPAL DECREE. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprcraror.” } 

Srr,—It will, I think, be agreed that Dr. O'Donnell, the Bishop 
of Raphoe, speaks with more authority on matters of canon 
law than Mr. Michael McCarthy. In a letter published by 
the Freeman’s Journal on January 10th Dr. O’Donnell explains, 
first, that even in countries where the decree applies, the 
bishop of the priest impleaded is only permitted to attempt a 
settlement out of court, but, failing this, is forbidden to 
refuse his sanction to the action. But, what is far more 
important to us, he goes on to make it clear that the decree 
has no application whatever in Ireland. I mnst ask you, for 
the sake of public accuracy, to append the passage in full :— 

“Tf a peaceable settlement be not reached, a prelate is not per- 
mitted to forbid recourse to the ordinary courts when a layman 
chooses to sue a priest for a temporal matter, even where the law 
against impleading ecclesiastics before lay tribunals is in full 
. But in this country (Ireland) it does not remain in fall 
force, though it has been designed as a prop to freedom, and 
never produced the effects wrongfully alleged by those who 
have assailed it as a menace to liberty. As regards secular 
concerns, so far as Canon Law required the permission of 
ecclesiastical authority before a layman might institute civil 
or criminal proceedings against a clergyman in the courts of the 
country, its obligation here was long ago set aside by non- 
observance and contrary usage; and no decree, such as ‘ Quan- 
tavis Diligentia,’ whether interpretative, or enacting, or both, 
sets established custom aside unless it be distinctly stated that it 
prevails notwithstanding any custom to the contrary. Nothing 
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of this kind is intimated in the recent ‘ Motu Proprio.’ Consequently 
it leaves things with us just as they were before its publication in 
the matter of summoning clergymen to tako their trial on temporal 
issues in the ordinary courts of justice.” 

I have only to add that Dr. O'Donnell before he was made 
a bishop was Professor of Canon Law at Maynooth.—I am, 
Sir, &e., STEPHEN GWYNN. 

Trish Press Agency, 2 Great South Street. 





ULSTER AND THE UNION. 
LTo tus Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I am sorry to see that Mr. Gun’s letter in your issue 
of January 13th does not fully correct two errors which 
weakened your article of the 6th on the question of Ulster. 
First, the Nationalists do not hold a majority of the Ulster 
seats, even though the present distribution unfairly favours 
them; the Unionists hold 17 out of 33. Secondly, Mr. Gun 
is not sufficiently emphatic in correcting your statement that 
the Nationalist vote preponderates in the province as a whole, 
The total population in 1911 was 1,578,572 (more than one- 
third of Ireland): of these, 690,134 were Roman Catholics, 
who were thus in a minority of nearly 200,000. Now, by a 
comparison of the votes given at the last elections with 
the religions composition of the several constituencies 
(recorded by the census) it can easily be shown in 
the “most conclusive way that Protestant Home Rulers 
are practically a negligible quantity in Ulster; and, on 
the other hand, the recent by-election in North Tyrone 
proves the existence of Catholic Unionists. Hence the 
majority of 200,000 may be taken confidently as a Unionist 
majority, which, expressed in terms of votes, would be at 
least 30,000 for the whole province. And if votes could be 
weighed ! 

Mr. Gun speaks of West Donegal as never challenged by 
a Unionist. East Belfast, thrice as large as the average 
Nationalist constituency, has never been challenged even by 
a “Liberal,” much less by a Nationalist. If Belfast were 
represented according to the average Irish scale she would 
hive nine members instead of four ; and of the nine certainly 
seven and probably eight would be Unionists.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Connacut UNIONIST. 





THE DOCTORS AND THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE AOT. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srecrator,”’ | 
Srr,—The letter appearing in last week's Spectator above the 
signature of Lord Heneage contains a passing reference to 
the relations of the medical profession to the Insurance Act, 
so worded as to represent their exact legal position in an in- 
correct aspect. Your correspondent expresses the belief that 
“there is a very general sympathy with the members of the 
profession in the towns as well as in the country districts 
who ” (he infers) “ will be required to work under the Insur- 
ance Act as it may be interpreted by the Commissioners.” 
The words I have italicized convey a wrong impression of 
the legal situation. There is nothing in the Act legally 
binding any practitioner to serve under its provisions, and 
it is daily becoming more certain that few, if indeed 
any, of the profession will be found willing to do so. 
For the Act would perpetuate contract practice in its 
worst form and make it compulsory. It would rob the 
private practitioner of half his patients and sweep them into 
clubs. It would destroy the saleable value of medical practices 
and at a stroke annul the life-work of many struggling bread- 
winners, with no offer of compensation except such as might 
be obtained after troublesome legal process. Finally, it would 
place those foolish enough to give medical service under the 
penal jurisdiction of a lay commission in all matters of 
complaint as to professional conduct without appeal (as the 
Chancellor so emphatically stated in the House of Commons 
on Angust 2nd) either to the Courts or to the General Medical 
Council! It is therefore not surprising that medical prac- 
titioners with their eyes now fully opened have by a great 
majority condemned the Act both on public and professional 
grounds, and when the time comes for Mr. Lloyd George to 
provide the insured with the promised medical benefits he 
will probably find the much-vaunted “ choice of doctor” more 





limited than some of his admiring followers have been leading 
the public to expect.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. B. G. 

[Our correspondent has, we feel sure, mistaken Lord 
Heneage’s meaning. What we understood him to say, and 
what he no doubt intended to say, was that if the doctors 
consented to work under the Act they would be “ required, 
&e.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To rux Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—May I venture to suggest that, whatever the success of 
the Spectator Company, its value as an argument for support- 
ing the scheme of the National Service League is practically 
nil? You begin by stating that the experiment has proved 
three things, of which the first is that “under zealous and 
intelligent training men can learn the work of an infantry 
soldier in six months.” I should hardly have thought that 
this had been seriously questioned. What has been said is (in 
the words quoted as a preface by the author of “ Fallacies and 
Facts”): “ No Militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to 
resist a Regular force.” In other words, as the quotation 
goes on to show, what is alleged to be lacking is the firm- 
ness and other qualities, now generally summed up in the 
expression “ moral,” which are supposed to be the monopoly 
of the Regular soldier. Does the Spectator Company afford 
any evidence that an army of civilians compelled to serve for 
from four to six months will be superior in moral to the Terri- 
torial force? Again, the scheme of the National Service 
League, though it assumes a certain number of officers and 
N.C.O.’s for training the recruits, furnishes no evidence that 
they are procurable, much less that they will approach the 
zeal and intelligence which Colonel Pollock brought to bear in 
carrying out an experiment designed to prove a cherished 
theory. How, then, do you deduce that the forced recruits 
will (“‘can” is not enough) be turned into efficient soldiers 
ander the National Service League’s scheme? Your second 
and third deductions relate to the general improvement pro- 
duced by six months’ military training and to the fact that 
several members subsequently joined the Regular Army. But 
how much is really proved by the case of a few men who, how- 
ever they were recruited, were still volunteers, who became, 
and knew that they became, marked men whose progress and 
future would be a matter of anxious concern, who were trained 
in exceptional circumstances and under exceptional influence P 
Lastly, the objection to the National Service League's scheme 
on the score of its effect on the other fighting forces of the 
Empire does not rest mainly, as you seem to suppose, on the 
theory that men will get “fed up.” It is based upon the effect 
on the labour market of the withdrawal at a critical period of 
some 150,000 young men and on the general policy of the 
country of devoting public attention and some millions of 
public money to the attainment of a passive security instead 
of that more potent defence which lies in the power to strike 
an offensive blow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. E. Bray. 

The Manor House, Shere. 

[The existence of the Swiss Army is the best answer to 
Mr. Bray’s criticisms. That army is produced and maintained 
on National Service League principles. Yet English and 
Continental critics agree that it is a most formidable force, 
and this quite apart from the physical configuration of 
Switzerland. Possibly Mr. Bray will say that the Swiss have 
moral and intellectual qualities not possessed by Englishmen. 
If so we cannot agree with him, The Swiss peasant is, in our 
opinion, in no way the superior of the rural Englishman, nor 
the town Switzer of our urban householder. As to the “ fed- 
up” argument not being the argument officially used by the 
opponents of the Nativnal Service League policy we can only 
say that it is to be found in the memorandum addressed by 
Sir Ian Hamilton to Lord Haldane. We reiterate that if the 
“fed-up” argument is sound it must have affected the 
Spectator Company. Yet half its members were so little 
“fed up” that they at once joined the forces of the Crown. 
Besides, what are the Government doing with the Special 
Reserve if the “fed-up” argument really applies? “ Ruin- 
ing the Army” would necessarily be the answer.—Ep. Spee- 
tator.] 
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MILITARY TRAINING FOR GOLF CADDIES. 
(To rue Epiror oF tHe “Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—I am one of your constant readers. As such I have 
greatly admired your persistence in advocating a military 
training for civilians and also your salutary comments on 
what you have aptly described as “the bad side of golf.” The 
connexion between these two subjects may be remote, but it 
seems to me that they might be advantageously linked in the 
form of a proposal for the military training of the golf caddie. 
The “ bad side of golf ” consists in the career of the golf caddie 
ending in a “ blind alley.” Why not then make it instead an 
easy and well-paved approach to a military career? The 
golf caddie is already assimilating some of the military virtues 
and qualifications. He must acquire patience and considerable 
powers of physical endurance. His eye for country and for 
distinguishi g distant objects is always being trained. He 
must subject himself to discipline, and it goes ill with bim if he 
does not learn respect for his seniors. Moreover be has time at 
his disposal that might be more profitably filled up than at 
present. There are not many busy days in the week on, at any 
rate, those golf courses that are situated near London or other 
busy towns. Some sort of cadet training could easily be fitted 
into the “ off-days,” some twenty per cent. of the boys being 
retained each “ off-day” for work as caddies, and the whole 
number placed at the disposal of golfers on the regular golf- 
ing days. The “ cuddie-master ” would, of course, under this 
scheme be an old soldier (as he often is at present), and here 
again some advantage will be derived from utilizing indefi- 
nitely military work, the military qualifications of discharged 
soldiers. Four years spent on a links as a “caddie cadet” 
would give many boys a taste and aptitude for soldiering as a 
subsequent career, while, even in the case of those who did not 
enlist, the military training would not have been wasted; for 
the individual would have profited by the moral and pbysical 
effects of the training, and the ex-cadet would also have a 
potential value as one of the country’s possible military 
reserves. The system might also help to swell enlistments in 
the Territorial Army.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Powe. MILLINGTON. 
Abor Expedition, India, 





THE AERODROME AT WINDERMERE. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Spscrator.”"} 

S1r,—Surely the natural beauty of the Lake District is just 
as important a reason against the proposed aerodrome among 
the cliffs and islands of Winander as the damage to the hotel 
keepers and to local sport for which Canon Rawnsley makes 
out so excellent a case. When so few places in our islands 
remain untouched by the desecrating hand of the half-educated 
tripper, this region, famous not only for the incomparable 
charm of the scenery, but also for its associations with one of 
England’s greatest poets, should surely be preserved with 
the greatest cure. Away from the main road with its noisy 
chars-i-bancs, the beauty of the lakes and fells is still un- 
marred, and Hawkshead and Rydal have changed but little 
since Wordsworth made them for ever memorable; but the 
aerodrome with its attendant drawbacks will soon banish 
their charm for ever. The English have always been lament- 
ably supine on occasions when their heritage of natural or 
artistic beauty has been threatened by those to whom 
pecuniary or utilitarian gain is all in all, and it may be wise 
to keep that aspect of the case in the background, but for the 
sake of our reputation in the eyes of others it should not be 
lost sight of. —I am, Sir, &., A WorpsworTHIAN. 





“|” Ge °s.” 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.””] 

§1r,—On the subject of the “duplicate spelling ” of the suffix 
-ize or -ise, the following letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer to the 
late Mr. F. Howard Collins, as well as a quotation from Pro- 
fessor Skeat, both of which appear in the Preface to “ Author 
and Printer,” may be of interest to some of your readers :— 

“Dear Contrns,—By all means stand up for the Rules fof Mr. 
Hart} in respect of the use of » in place of s wherever the sound 
dictates it. You may, if you like, quote me as saying that our 
language is irrationally unphonetic still, and this is done when- 
ever s is used in place of z in such words as ‘authorize’ and 
‘apologize.’ To spell these as though they were pronounced 
*authorice’ and ‘apologico’ when we have actually the letter 





which conveys the right sound is simply a re je movement, 
and the Clarendon Press ‘ Rules’ are to be approved for adhering 
to the 2, and should indeed extend its use. I always make my own 
printer substitute the « for the s wherever it is possible.—Truly 
yours, Herpext SPENCER.” 

To this letter may be appropriately added a quotation from 
Professor Skeat :—“ The suffix -ize is both Greek and phonetie, 
and much to be preferred if we are to have uniformity. The 
suffix -ise is French.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. RayMonpd Souty, 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 8.W. 


[To rue Eprror or tar “Sprxcraror.”’) 
Srr,—No philological discussion is complete without Mr, 
Mayhew, but for once his criticism of my protest against the 
spelling “analyze” is, I would submit, a little beside the mark. 
He quotes the “New English Dictionary,” which I, too, 
worship, though not blindly. Now that authority gives the 
spelling with ‘“‘s” before that with “z,” while admitting that 
the latter is historically defensible. Etymologically it is 
indefensible, for it disguises the etymology of the word in 
& quite unnecessary way, as though one were to write 
“ phyzical” or “ pbhthizical.” I am sorry if I seem to have 
been disrespectful of analogy. But there is something to be 
said for the view that the simplification of the language by 
the assimilation of etymologically different words has involved 
the loss of a good deal of character. If you make lessons too 
easy they are apt to lose their force. The economy of brain- 
work effected by the simplification of spelling is very largely 
delusive. To show that I do not despise analogy, I will point 
out that in the days when some of those simplifications which 
Mr. Mayhew applauds crept into our language, it was 
customary to eat with one’s fingers and throw bones under 
the table, not to mention other nasty but simple habits. Now 
that we understand a little about the origin of words it seems 
a pity to continue Edwardian methods—or lack of method.— 


I am, Sir, &c., H, 





{To tue Epiron or tHe “ Srectator.”) 
Srr,—Surely Mr. Mayhew misses “H.'s” point? His argu- 
ment (and the N.E.D. note) is directed solely to words in -ise, 
which we may no doubt spell with an “s” or a“z,” as the 
N.E_D. says, according to our own private taste and faney. 
But the words “analyse” and “ paralyse” have nothing to do 
with “-izare,” but are from Advw. They do not end in “-ize” 
but in “-lyse.” There is no verb avaA((w or even évadv(w.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. H. A. C. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “OEDIPUS REX.” 

(To tuz Epiron or tue “ Srrcraror.”] 
Sir,—Probably your critic is slightly deaf. At any rate I 
feel bound, in justice to Mr. Martin Harvey and his fellow- 
actors, to state that I and three others sitting in the balcony 
stalls on Tuesday, the 16th, heard nearly every one of Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s words, and heard, too, the words of all the 
other actors with the exception of the chorus, who sometimes 
did not say their words quite together. It did not seem to 
me that any of the actors, the messenger excepted, sufficiently 
delivered their speeches as though they were written in verse, 
but that is another matter. Certainly they were, as a rule, 
distinctly audible by me, by my friends, and, as far as I could 
judge, by all sitting near, who were listening with rapt atten- 
tion, almost uninterrupted by a whisper, during the whole 
performance.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. BuLKELEY. 





NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN WORKERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[To tue Eprron or THe “Srecrator.”’} 


S1x,—Now that the Insurance Bill has become law, all who are 
concerned with the welfare of women—whether they approve of 
the Act or not—realize that it is of the utmost importance that 
women, as far as possible, shall be saved from becoming Post Office 
contributors and shall be induced to join good approved svcieties, 
With this object in view the N.U.W.W. is forming a committee— 
(a) To collect information about the existing provision for 
women in friendly societies and trade unions, and 
(b) The terms upon which men’s societies propose to admit 
women under the Act. 
I shall be most grateful if all those who have any information 
to offer on the subject will communicate with me as soon as 
possible.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 8. Porrsr, 


Hon, Secretary 
219 Ashley Gardens, 8.W. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agrecment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered Of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
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THE BUNYAN MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
(UNVEILED JANUARY 25TH, 1912.) 


Let the Tinker’s Tale in glass 
Challenge ages as they pass,— 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, bent of back, 
With the Avenger on his track, 
Trembling under Sinai’s Mount, 
Where wrath’s red flame has its 
fount, 
Marked with mire from the 
slough, 
Put with angel’s seal on brow, 
Tiil beneath the Cross one day 
Guilt’s great burden drops 
away. 
Let the varied scenes unroll 
That great drama of the soul 
Till the pilgrim, faithful found, 
Stands a victor, scarred and 
crowned, 


Fragile pictures, framed in 
stone, 

Grace and truth in symbol 
shown, 

Multitudes will pass you by 

With a casual, careless eye; 

Shine on, eloquently dumb, 

Till the man and hour come, 

Till one day some wanderer, 

Weary of the stress and stir 

Of great London’s roar and 
rush, 

Greets the Abbey’s welcome 
hush ; 

Takes,—a refuge from the 
heat,— 

Near you, not by chance, his 
seat ; 

Lifts his dim, bewildered eyes 

Of a sudden with surprise,— 

There in purple, crimson, gold 

Glows the ancient Tale re-told! 

Vivid on the blazoned pane 

Faded memories gleam again, 





Memories of,—what! can it be 

That that spotless child was 
he,— 

Spelling from the pictured page 

Bunyan’s tale of pilgrimage ?— 

There the pilgrim setting out, 

Face like flint to jeer and flout: 

There the hard-won wicket-gate, 

There Apollyon crouched in 
wait, 

There Faith armed against 
attack, 

(Armed in front, but not at 
back), 

Hill and Arbour, Vale and Fair, 

Doubting Castle, grim Despair, 

Till his weary brows are fanned 

By soft airs of Beulah Land, 

Whence the white-haired pil- 
grim sees 

The fair City of palm-trees 

Till he reaches, trial past, 

All he longed for, safe at last. 


Yes! a cynic’s eyes can swim, 
When such memories crowd on 
him, 
Yes! that stony heart can melt, 
Till it feels what once it felt, 
Till the sorrow long up-pent 
Under thick-ribbed ice finds 
vent, 
Till the unsealed fount of tears 
Sweeps away the dust of years, 
And his heart is soft and mild 
Like the heart of a little child, 
For, in spite of hell’s disdain, 
His dead soul is born again. 


Thus through coming ages 
gleam ! 
Do thy work, O Tinker’s dream! 
CiaupD FIELD. 








—— 


BOOKS. 


—__>_——_ 
THE SYMPOSIARCH.* 


THE novels of Thomas Love Peacock have a quality unique in 
English literature. It is with the amused curiosity of 


Lucian, rather than the fierce mockery of Swift or Sterne’s 
impudent humour, that their spirit has most in common; 
and in form, too, they are scarcely more than dialogues, 
elaborate symposia, strengthened and relieved by rare descrip- 
tive passages, and broken by the wilful intrusion into them 
of small detached fragments from the eternal comedy of 
life. They are unique because their object differs from that 
of all other novels: it was not to represent the vitality of 
action or of character, but simply the vitality of ideas. The 
story, the circumstances, and the characters exist merely for 
the sake of providing a medium through which these ideas 
may be brought into play; and the medium is almost 
necessarily comic, because comedy, while it may excite our 
interest and even to some extent our sympathy, never 
persuades us to take sides or to identify ourselves with 








*Q) Thomas Love Peacock: @ Critical Study. By A. Martin Freeman. 
London: Martin Seeker. [7s. 6d. net. |——(2) The Life of Thomas Love Peacock. 
By Car! van Doren. London: J. M. Dent and Co. [7s. €d. net.) 





the characters which it represents. This element in Peacock’s 
comedy, the application of the relative spirit to ideas claiming 
to have an absolute value, has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated by his critics; and yet it is not only the cause of his 
continuous, if limited, influence; it implies all his other 
delightful qualities, the amused curiosity, the tolerant 
scepticism, the fine, penetrating irony, and that sane view 
of life by which he has gained a right to a place on our 
shelves not far removed from Horace, or from that French 
Horace, La Fontaine, whose fables are a miniature theatre. 
in which the comedy of human life is recorded as finely and as 
precisely as in the theatre of Molitre. We do not doubt that 
Peacock will always be read, nor do we doubt that his readers 
will always be few; but this is such an immortality as he 
would have desired for himself—a quiet and familiar inter- 
course with posterity removed alike from the world’s praise 
and from its blame. 

We hope that Mr. Martin Freeman’s critical study and 
Mr. Carl van Doren’s biography will not lead to any popular 
intrusion upon this quiet. We would not have the slumber of 
an Epicurean broken by even the most fugitive vision of the 
world as it exists to-day. The one service that such an 
intrusion could do us would be to stimulate curiosity, to urge 
upon some disinterested person the necessity for a further 
investigation of the mystery which surrounds his life. We 
do not mean to depreciate Mr. van Doren’s services; it must 
have been with a feeling almost of despair that he undertook 
to write the biography of an Epicurean to whom the precept 
of his master, Ad@e Bideas, was one to be taken literally, and to 
be followed without a single lapse for over eighty years. Mr. 
van Doren’s book errs, we think, on the critical side; as he 
tells us that fluctibus educata does not mean “ educated in the 
waves,” we are surprised that he does not tell us also that the 
name Philpot is not derived from the Greek ; and we almost 
resent his statement that the photograph which is the fronti- 
spiece to his volume shows signs of “ self-indulgence.” It is a 
wise, humorous, kindly face, with an obstinate rationality 
expressed by the slightly protruded under lip, and the lines 
engraven upon it are but the record of an earlier mobility. 
Peacock would have dined with Lucullus, but he would bave 
walked home. It was not to him, as to one of his contem- 
poraries, a matter of indifference whether he arrived st his 
lodgings in “an horizontal or a perpendicular position.” The 
Gargantuan enormity of the banquets which he describes is 
but the hospitality offered to a guest, and in plenty there is 
choice. Not but what we think he kept himself plump, while bis 
very style breathes the fragrance of a fine vintage. He drank, 
we may be sure, enough to warm his wits, to make the mind, 
in Falstaff’s phrase, “forgetive and quick,” but no more. 
“ Self-indulgence” is a Stoic sneer; in his own words he paid 
due service to Bacchus. But Mr. van Doren has atoned for 
these blemishes by his patient and independent investigation, 
which has not been without result, and for which we are 
grateful. He has assembled and verified a great number of 
facts, and the portrait which he has given us is, on the whole, 
sympathetic and true. 

For the rest we have Mr. Martin Freeman's study, which is 
full of excellent criticism. He recognizes the Peacockian novel 
“as a literary genus by itself, with no satisfactory name to dis- 
tinguish it from apparently similar forms.” We cannot help 
thinking, however, that Mr. Freeman attaches too much im- 
portance to the superficial comedy of the novels; that is to 
say, to the comic of the characters and of the action. He 
says: “Caring little or nothing for preliminaries, he is only 
anxious to bring together, with as short a delay as possible, 
his company of cranks and fools and scholars, and make them 
talk and dance, perform their antics, and display their incon- 
gruous peculiarities for his own amusement and that of his 
readers.” To us, however, what is of permanent value in the 
novels, what makes them seem as fresh to-day as ever, and 
what will secure their immortality is precisely the fact that 
his company is not composed of cranks and fools. The ideas 
to which they give expression are ideas to which humanity 
returns again and again. Take, for instance, Peacock’s satire 
on Coleridge. Mr. Flosky, in Nightmare Abbey, says: 

“T pity the man who can see the connexion of his own ideas, 
Still more do I pity him, the connexion of whose ideas any other 
person can see. Sir, the great evil is that there is too much 


commonplace light in‘our moral and political literature; and 
light is a great enemy to mystery, and mystery is a great friend 
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to enthusiasm. . . . Analytical reasoning is the base and 
mechanical process which takes to pieces, bit by bit, the rude 
material of knowledge, and extracts therefrom a few hard and 
obstinate things called facts, everything in the shape of which I 
cordially hate. But synthetical reasoning, setting up as its goal 
some unattainable abstraction, like an imaginary quantity in 
algebra, and commencing its course with taking for granted some 
two assertions which cannot be proved, from the union of these 
two assumed truths, produces a third assumption, and so on in 
infinite series, to the unspeakable benefit of the human intellect.” 
Mr. Flosky is not so much a caricature of Coleridge as the 
personification of an idea. 

On every page of Peacock under that primitive and 
mechanical comedy of action and character, that harlequinade 
of boisterous mirth and jovial festivity is a finer comedy, 
a more subtle spirit of mockery, a keener edge of wit. 
We find, too, an extraordinary vitality in the ideas themselves, 
something always applicable to our own times. Miss Melin- 
court speaks of women’s rights as one of the more reasonable 
and less militant supporters of women’s suffrage might speak ; 
and the following passage is an excellent warrant for support- 
ing Mr. Gordon Craig's plans for the reform of our theatre : 

“ You admit, sir, that the Greeks had no knowledge of perspective. 

“ Observing that they had no need of it. Their subject was a 
foreground like a relievo. Their background was a symbol, not a 
representation. ... They presented one, two, three, four, or at 
most five persons, preferring one and rarely exceeding three. 
‘These persons were never lost in the profusion of scenery, dress, 
and decorations. .. . Simple beauty was their great characteristic. 
Ours is detail in all these matters, overwhelming detail. We 
have not grand outlines for the imagination of the spectator or 
hearer to fill up: his imagination has no play of its own: itis over- 
loaded with minutiae and kaleidoscopical colours.” 

Erudition, however wide and various, is to him simply a 
means by which he gains a fuller and more intense experi- 
ence of life; and he, too, at times will speak as though he 
felt, moving vaguely beyond the fringes of sense, those mystic 
presences with which our emotions people the unknown. 

“JT think I can clearly distinguish devotion to ideal beauty from 
superstitious belief. I feel the necessity of some such devotion to 
fill up the void which the world as it is leaves in my mind. I 
wish to believe in the presence of some local spiritual influence ; 
genius or nymph; linking us by a medium of something like 
human feeling, but more pure and more exalted, to the all- 
pervading, creative, and preservative spirit of the universe; but I 
cannot realize it from things as they are.” 

With the single exception of what we have called “ the 
comedy of ideas,” Mr. Freeman has written a book which is 
full of tactful appreciation and has a delicate airy humour of 
his own. He has written excellently, in particular, of the 
poems, which in themselves are surely enough to win some 
measure of immortality for their author. If he has preferred 
to dwell more on the lighter side of the novels we cannot 
blame him; and in any case he has given us the most 
charming portrait we have of one of those rare and subtle 
characters who move quietly through life, unnoticed them- 
selves but noticing all things, kindly, tolerant, sceptical, but 
above all things human; and of one who resolutely declined 
to be the dupe of words. 





IN NORTHERN MISTS.* 
Dr. NANnseEn’s history of early Arctic exploration—the most 
important work of its kind that has yet appeared—owed its 
origin to a request to contribute a volume on Arctic voyages 
to Dr. Scott Keltie’s Story of Exploration Series. But the 
subject, once entered upon, dominated the writer. The more 
he peered into the dim beginnings of northern travel the more 
difficult and fascinating he found the subject. The authori- 
ties were at variance, and momentary gleams of light 
revealed without illuminating the problem. Dr. Nansen 
shows himself as thorough when “ voyaging through strange 
seas of thought” as in his Polar expeditions. He has 
. mastered an immense literature and examined such data 
as we possess with a scientific vigour which is beyond 
‘praise. These volumes are a very remarkable achievement in 
‘scholarship. The mere knowledge shown is colossal, and yet 
- he is never overburdened with his knowledge. We should say 
that we found the book as fascinating as a romance, if that 
were any kind of praise. Throughout it is vivid, clear, well- 
arranged, and full of Dr. Nansen’s largeness of vision. The 
history ends with Cabot and Corte-Real, so that it scarcely 





* In Northern Mists. By Fridtjof Nansen, G.C.V.O., &c. Translated by 
Arthur G, Chater, 2 Vols. London: W, Heinemann, [30s, net.] 








touches the story of Arctic voyages in the proper sense. It 
tells of the men whose doings are still in the mists. 

The greatest of the classical explorers in the North was 
Pytheas of Massalia. A contemporary of Aristotle, he dis- 
covered the British Islands and something beyond them, 
which he called Thule. This latter place Dr. Nansen, on 
what seems to us very good grounds, identifies with Norway, 
and he argues that at the time there was communication 
by sea between Scotland and Norway; which, if we 
accept it, gives a prodigious antiquity to the Norseman’s 
command of the high séas. Pytheas seems to have voyaged as 
far north as the Arctic Circle, and first described the “ Con- 
gealed” or Polar Sea. “ No other traveller known to history,” 
writes Dr. Nansen, “has made such far-reaching and im- 
portant discoveries.” The next landmark in northern explora- 
tions is the discovery of Iceland by Irish priests. These men 
sailed north in the eighth century, impelled not by any 
desire of gain or knowledge, but solely to find loneliness. 
We know that when the first Norwegian settlers came to 
Iceland they found Irish priests in possession. In the second 
half of the ninth century we reach the great days of 
King Alfred, himself an eminent geographer, to whom the 
Norse Ottar or Othere told strange and singularly accurate 
tales of the polar seas, and the North Cape, and the Finns, 
and the land running east to the White Sea. Ottar is the 
greatest northern explorer after Pytheas. Then came many 
Viking adventurers, the Norse settlement of Iceland, and the 
discovery and settlement of Greenland by Eric the Red six 
hundred years before John Davis, that intrepid seaman, ex- 
plored the Greenland coast right up to north of Davis Strait, 
and presently the shores were dotted with Norse settlements 
that made a precarious living out of cattle and fish. 

But the great romance of Norse discovery is connected with 
the land called Wineland the Good, which was almost cer- 
tainly the northern continental coast of America. The story 
as told in the Saga of Eric the Red is that some time 
about the year 1000 Eric’s son, Leif the Lucky, being driven 
out of his course, came to a land in the West full of wild 
vines and self-sown wheat. Shortly after an Iceland mer- 
chant, the famous Thorfinn Karlsevne, equipped an expedition 
which sailed by Helluland, or the “ Land of Flat Stones,” to 
Markland, “the Land of Woods.” Further on they reached 
some marvellous beaches which they called Furdu-strandir. 
Next year they came to Wineland, and found the vines 
and the wheat. But they had trouble with the natives, 
whom they called Skraelings; and the end of it was that 
Thorfinn returned to Greenland with only one ship. Such are 
the outlines of the famous tale, and readers of Mr. Kipling 
may remember his use of it in his “Finest Story in the 
World.” Dr. Nansen examines the evidence of Leif and 
Thorfinn’s voyages, and is regretfully driven to conclude that 
they are probably mythical. Wineland the Good is the old 
tale of an earthly paradise out in the Western Seas which we 
find throughout classical literature. The first mention of the 
name is in Adam of Bremen’s work, where we read of the vines 
and unsown corn; but the same phrase is to be found in the 
seventh-century Isidorus Hispalensis. Many of the details of 
the voyages seem to.be Celtic in origin, and can be paralleled 
in the Irish voyages of Maelduin and Bran. Furdu-strandir is 
the Trag Mor, or “ Great Strand,” of Irish legend, and there are 
a dozen other points of resemblance ; while the Skraelings have 
all the attributes of Celtic fairy-folk. The tales, therefore, 
as they are handed down tous, seem to be a mosaic of elements 
from the secular lore of Western Europe, and more especially 
from Irish myths. If it is objected that wild vines do grow 
on the coast of North America, Dr. Nansen would reply that 
they do not yield wine, and that wheat is unknown as a wild 
plant in these latitudes. “Wine and self-sown wheat” were 
what the Norsemen wanted from their Fortunate Islands, and in 
the legend of course they found them. If it is further objected 
that a late explorer like Jacques Cartier described the same 
lands as full of wild corn and grape-laden vines, the answer 
would be that new discoverers are always apt to interpret 
facts in the terms of their desires. For example, John Cabot 
when he reached Nova Scotia reported the place as full of 
silk and precious dye-woods—which happened to be the 
features he expected to find in the Indies which he sought. 
Not that the legends of Leif and Thorfinn have not an historical 
basis. Probably the characters are historical, and undoubtedly 
some of the geographical details were got from actual voyages, 
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Helluland is clearly Labrador, Markland Newfoundland, and 
Wineland probably a bit of the mainland coast. Dr. Nansen 
would not deprive bis countrymen of the glory of first visiting 
the American continent; he only argues against the historical 
authenticity of the famous saga. 

Later chapters discuss various geographical problems of 
the Middle Ages. Dr. Nansen argues that the decline in the 
Greenland settlements did not arise from a change of climatic 
conditions, or Eskimo aggression, or sudden pestilence. The 
settlers were dependent on Norway for corn, and as Norway 
lost her colonizing interests and ships did not appear they 
gradually adopted the Eskimo mode of life, and became 
absorbed in the native population. A very interesting chapter 
discusses medieval map-making with great detail and 
many curious illustrations. We learn many novel facts, such 
as that the Arabs extended their trading enterprises to the 
shores of the White Sea and that the Norwegians visited 
Spitsbergen. The work concludes with an examination of 
that vexed question, the voyages of John Cabot, and the 
important expedition of the Portuguese Corte-Real. Dr. 
Nansen thinks that Cabot in his first voyage visited 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia and crossed the Bay of 
Fundy to the coast of Maine. From his second voyage he 
thinks he never returned—a theory which would explain the 
strange way in which the great adventurer drops out of 
history. When the Portuguese, by the Treaty of Torde- 
cillas, -were debarred from infringing Spanish rights in the 
West, it became necessary for Portugal to turn her attention 
to the North. The Corte-Real brethren rediscovered 
Newfoundland, and throughout the sixteenth century the 
island was regarded as a Portuguese possession and its 
governorship was made hereditary in the Corte-Real family. 
The last of the house died with King Sebastian in 1578, and 
five years later Sir Humphry Gilbert took possession of the 
country in the name of the King of England. 

Dr. Nansen has produced a great work of research and 
an enthralling narrative. The book, which is admirably trans- 
lated, must take rank as a geographical classie. 





THE REFERENDUM AMONG THE ENGLISH.* 
Tue strong feeling which is now taking hold of the country 
that a Referendum should be taken on the question of “ votes 
for women” makes the appearance of this volume, by Mr. 
Samuel Honey, a distinguished United States lawyer, most 
timely. As his title indicates, Mr. Honey’s purpose is to show 
that the Referendum is not, as some people are inclined to 
think, a Swiss invention, but has been in yearly growing use 
in the United States for the last hundred and thirty years. 
Though not under the title of the Referendum, well over a 
thousand legal enactments have been “submitted” or “re- 
ferred” to the vote of the electors in individual States of the 
American Union. Mr. Honey’s work is, in the words of his 
sub-title, “a manual of submissions to the people in the 
American States.” It is true that submissions to the people 
do not take place under the Federal Constitution, but it is 
hardly too much to say that no State in the Union would dream 
of altering its political constitution without submitting such 
alteration to the veto or endorsement of the electors. In 
short, the Americans use, and use largely, the vote of the 
electors as a veto power in regard to all important legislative 
proposals which are in the control of the States. The repre- 
sentatives of the people very properly discuss new laws and beat 
them into shape on the anvil provided by the Legislature; but 
when this process is complete, the electors, from whom the 
representatives derive their power, are given an opportunity 
to decide for themselves whether the blacksmith’s work has 
been well and truly done, or whether it has been a failure and 
unworthy of acceptance. 

The following quotation from Mr. Honey's book gives in a 
compact form the history of the institution in America :— 

“It will be seen hereafter that when the people of these 
thirteen British colonies lost the protection of the veto of the 
Crown by their own act in dissolving their dependence upon it 
and having the protection of no other veto they assumed that 
veto themselves by means of the procedure which in England 
seems to be best known as the ‘Referendum,’ taking it for 
granted that it had been cast upon them with all other powers of 
sovereignty. These pages are written for the information of 

* The Referendum Among the English: A Manual of ‘‘ Submissions to the People” 
in the American States. By Samuel R. Honey. With an Introduction by J, St, 
Loe Strachey. London; Macmillan and Co. [2s, 6d. net. ] 
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Englishmen who may think that their own constitution of 
government, since its recent changes, is ina plight not wholly dis- 
similar to that of the charters of government of the Colonies in 
1776. As they are more likely is he influenced by the political 
actions of other English people in situations similar in many 
respects to their own than by the conduct of Dutch, or Swedes, or 
Swiss, or Germans, it is proposed to direct attention to the doings 
of the four New England colonies during and after the time at 
which they separated from England, and thus lost the restraint of 
the Crown upon the legislative action of their representatives. 
It will be seen that in these colonies there were no in- 
fluences save those which were of purely English origin, whereas 
it might possibly be said by superficial thinkers that political 
action in the other nine colonies was due to influences which 
were not English. It might possibly be said, for example, that 
the Colonies of New York and New Jersey had originally been 
settled by the Dutch, which is true. It might be said the Penn- 
sylvania had been alternately in the possession of the Swedes and 
of the Dutch, with a strong admixture of Germans in some parts, 
before it fell into England’s hands, which is also true; and that 
‘proprietary interests’ were predominant in its political action, as 
John Adams (afterwards President of the United States) asserted, 
and this may have been true. And it might be said, as Mr. Adams 
also said, that the Southern States were in the control of ‘the 
Barons of the South,’ who were influenced by their negro slave 
possessions and the difficulty of securing white labour in the hot 
climate in which they lived, all of which is, perhaps, also 
true. Such suggestions might give rise to a debate which would 
serve only to befog the principal issue. The design of these 
pages is to narrow the inquiry by confining it to the four 
colonies first mentioned, because their people were of English 
birth or descent, and, while not belonging to the aristocratic 
classes, were in the front rank of intelligence, political 
education, and patriotism. And, further, the design is to 
show that these four English communities, as soon as possible 
after they separated from England, adopted the use of the device 
which they called ‘ Submission to the People’ as the fundamental 
basis of their democracy. And following upon this exposition it 
is also designed to show that in the other nine colonies (now 
‘States’) the same principle of democracy was sooner or later 
also adopted, followed by similar action on the part of all the 
States (thirty-five in number) which have been successively added 
to the original thirteen, so that now in the whole forty-eight 
States of the Federal Union, after a practice of the paew 
covering a period of more than 130 years, it is found deeply 
embedded in the written Constitution of almost all of them, and is 
recognized in some form or other in all, without a single voice in 
criticism of its application, but, on the contrary, with a growing 
sentiment in favour of its extension. Possibly this is due to the 
example of Massachusetts in 1780. As it will be more fully shown 
hereafter, in that year this State ‘submitted to the people’ for 
ratification or rejection, by direct vote at the polls, the Constitu- 
tion which was then framed. Whatever influences may have 
impelled similar action in States outside of New England, this at 
least was done by English people. The principle of taking the 
decision of the people by a ‘Referendum vote’ (an expression 
taken from Mr. Bryce’s report, which is mentioned in the Preface) 
had long existed in New England, and the application of it thus 
made by Massachusetts was followed by New Hampshire in 1783, 
by Connecticut in 1818, and by Rhode Island in 1842. At some 
time or other, except in Delaware, it has also been followed by the 
other ‘ original States.’ ” 


We cannot find space to quote Mr. Honey's interesting and 
detailed history of submissions to the people in Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, nor to give 
his tables of Referendum votes in all the States, nor, again, 
to quote from the chapter entitled “Methods adopted to 
Obtain and Register the Will of the People.” We may, how. 
ever, extract from his concluding chapter the following 
passage :— 


“There is high authority for the belief that the principle of a 
‘reference to the people’ is an advantage to the body politic. 
Mr. Bryce says (American Commonwealth, 3rd edition) : ‘ Reference 
to the people may act as a conservative force: that is to say there 
may be occasions when a measure which a Legislature would pass 
either at the bidding of a heated party majority, or to gain the 
support of a group of persons holding the balance of voting power, 
or under the covert influence of those who seek some private advantage 
will be rejected by the whole body of the citizens, because their minds 
are cooler or their view of the general interest less biassed by special 
predilections or interests.’ 

“ Professor Goldwin Smith, in support of the same principle, 
urges that: 

‘The people cannot be lobbied, wheedled, or bull-dozed: the people 
is notin fear of its re-election if it throws out something supported 
ly the Irish, the Prohibitionist, the Catholic, or the Methodist vote,” 
and W.E.H. Lecky in Democracy and Liberty (vol. i., pp. 289, 
290, 1896) says: 

* Democracy has been crowned king. The voice of the multitude is 
the ultimate court of appeal, and the right of private judgment which 
was once claimed for members of Parliament is now almost wholly 
discarded. If the electorate is to judge policies, it is surely less likely 
to err if it judges them on a clear and distinct issue. In such a case 
it is most likely to act independently and not at the dictation of 
party wirepullers.’ 

“And one more quotation from Mr. Bryce’s great work may 
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serve as a capstone to the fabric which the writer has tried to 
construct, He says, and very properly says: 

‘The excellence of popular government lies not so much in its 
wisdom—for it is as apt to err as other kinds of government—as in 
its strength. It has been compared, since Sir William Temple, to a 
pyramid—the firmest based of all buildings. Nobody can be blamed 
Jor obeying it. There is no appeal from its decisions. Once the 
principle that the will of the majority, honestly ascertained, must 
prevail has soaked into the mind and formed the habits of the nation, 
that nation acquires not only stability but immense effective force.’” 
(American Commonwealth, vol. ii., pp. 263, 264, third edition). 


We cannot, of course, offer any criticism of the Intro- 
duction supplied to Mr. Honey’s book by the Editor of this 
paper. We may, however, without comment quote what 
is there said as to stock objections made to the Referendum :— 


“To begin with, we are told that if we have the Referendum 
we must also have the Initiative. A more absurd and 
unfair attempt was never made to create prejudice in the 
popular tm It is true that the Initiative, an institution 
under which a body of voters may propose a Bill and get 
it put before the people, exists in Switzerland, but it has been 
comparatively little used and is in reality hardly more than an 
inoperative curiosity of the Constitution. In America, in one 
State, no doubt the Initiative has been used, but certainly not as 
a development of the Referendum, for in truth it is the very 
upposite of the Referendum. As Mr. Honey’s book shows, so far 
from it being found necessary to have the Initiative, if you have 
the Referendum, two American States, Georgia and Virginia, 
which many years ago adopted the Initiative, after a short 
period, during which recourse was never had to this device, repealed 
the constitutional clauses under which it was established. If we 
do not want the Initiative in this country we shall certainly not 
be obliged to have it, because we have the Referendum, and there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that we ever shall want it. 
It would be just as sensible to say that because we have a House 
of Commons we must have a Republic as to suggest that because 
we refer Bills that have been debated and passed in Parliament 
to the popular vote, therefore we must refer Bills that have not 
been so debated and passed. Another bugbear that is used to 
frighten people from the Referendum is its cost. On this point I 
will only say that the country can spend just as much or as little 
as it likes upon the Referendum. If it likes to be lavish and 
profligate, it may spend a million. If, on the other hand, it likes 
to do the thing economically and sensibly, the cost of a Referendum 
may be reduced to the most modest proportions. All that is 
wanted are polling places, a fair-minded judicial officer to preside, 
and properly chosen persons to count the votes. If a poor country 
like Switzerland can afford a Referendum, surely we can afford it 
here.” 





ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN.* 


Witiiam MaciaGan was by inheritance a Scottish Presby- 
terian—not a bad beginning, as the see of York seems to 
prove, for the career of an Anglican clergyman. He was 
not a born parson. His first love was for the Army; 
then, the prospect of a commission being remote, he 
took up the Law; after two years’ work at this, work 
which seems to have been of a humble kind but was not 
without value in after life, a commission in the Qucen’s 
Indian Army was unexpectedly offered. No active service 
came in his way, and at the end of three years he was 
-nvalided home. For two years he waited hoping for restored 
health. Then he received a definite opinion that India was 
impossible, but that he might hope to live and work if he 
would remain in England. He did remain, and justified his 
choice by the activity of nearly sixty years. His thoughts now 
turned to Holy Orders. If there had been no special bent in 
this direction there had been at least nothing of incongruity. 
As a subaltern in India he had been a cheerful, sport-loving 
youngster, but with a certain seriousness of character that 
earned for him the sobriquet of the Padre. He went to Cam- 
bridge, graduated in 1856, coming out as Junior Optime. A 
few months afterwards he was ordained deacon, his first 
curacy being at St. Stephen’s, Paddington. So far we see no 
special indications of coming greatness. There was a blame- 
less life, an attractive personality, and something of a special 
gift for learning languages. Onthe other hand there was a 
somewhat late start, for the newly ordained deacon was but a 
month short of completing his thirtieth year. Possibly this 
riper age was not altogether a disadvantage. It may have 
been one of his qualifications for an appointment which 
he received at the end of three years’ service as 
curate, the Secreiaryship to the Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society. A friend of those days who remained 
a friend to the last gives a candid opinion that W. D. 





* Archbishop Maclagan: a Memoir of the Most Rev. the Right Hon, Wiliam 
Dalrymple Maclagan, Archbishop» of York. By F.D. How. London: Wells 
Gardner, Dartov:and Co. [lés. net.) 





Maclagan showed at that time no “clear marks of intellectual 
distinction.” He was alert, a fluent speaker, gifted with a 
clear and musical voice—it is difficult to over-estimate the 
practical value of this gift—he knew his own mind, and he 
never was diffident in expressing it. Along with these powers 
went the personal magnetism which is so difficult to estimate 
in words, but which is so great a factor in success. We need 
not follow the steps of his clerical life. Let it suffice to say 
that in 1875 he was appointed to a benefice which has been 
found more than once the stepping-stone to a bishopric—St, 
Mary Abbot’s, Kensington. By this time another power had 
developed itself in him. He was recognized as a great 
preacher. Possibly the epithet seems exaggerated, especially 
when we look in vain for sermons that have stood the test of 
time. But when we read that he made “an immense 
impression when he preached before the University of 
Cambridge,” what are we to think? One significant 
fact may be noted, that his extempore sermons were 
universally recognized as far superior to the written, 
We must remember, too, that he was a musician, and that, 
though he could hardly be called a poet, he could write 
a very effective hymn. In June 1878, after three years of very 
successful work at Kensington, he was appointed to the 
Bishopric of Lichfield, and in 1891 Lichfield was exchanged for 
York. The York vacancy was wholly unexpected. Dr. Magee 
had held the see for but a few months. We need not speculate 
as to whether this had anything to do with a promotion which 
was certainly unexpected. Anyhow it was received with 
very general approval. Divines so far remote as Dr. King of 
Lincoln and Dr. Thorold of Winchester joined in expressing 
the greatest pleasure at the appointment. His rule, if an 
English bishop can be said to rule, cannot be appreciated 
here. Perhaps the episcopate which has no history is the 
happiest. One thing is abundantly clear, that he was inde- 
fatigable in his effort to do his duty. Here is an instance of 
which we ought not to think the less because it may provoke 
a smile. He had a great idea of encouraging preaching 
powers in the younger clergy, and accordingly issued an 
order that no curate was to preach more than once a month 
in the Parish Church, and that the sermons were to Le 
sent to him. He was anxious also to further post-ordination 
study, a thing far too often neglected. His plans 
were not always successful, but they must have done some 
goo], Ideals are always helpful, however far men may fall 
short of them. There may have been a certain mediocrity 
about Dr. Maclagan, but with his unfaltering devotion to 
duty he was certainly a great power for good in the Anglican 
Church. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


Some of our readers will remember the old Montagu House 
which was the home of the national collections down to 
the year 1849. In that year they were transferred to the 
present building, an imposing structure, planned by Sir R. 
Smirke, whose name Mr. Shelley might have mentioned. 
Montagu House was a fine mansion in its way, with panelied 
rooms, decorated ceilings, and broad staircase, adorned on 
either side with giraffes, lions, tigers, and so forth. It had 
been built in 1684 and came into the possession of the nation 
in 1753, the price paid to the Montagu family being £10,500. 
It emphasizes the contrast between the old ways and the new 
when we find that the money for the purchase, for the 
acquisition of certain collections, and for the maintenance 
of the Museum was to be raised by a lottery. The whole 
sum was to be a little more than £70,000. These collec- 
tions, which may fairly be regarded as the final cause 
of the institution, were three: the Cotton library, the 
Harleian manuscripts, and the miscellaneous collections 
of Sir Hans Sloane. Another great epoch was the build- 
ing of the new Reading Room in 1857, and yet another the 
removal of the Natural History Collection to South Kensing- 
ton, effected in the years 1880-83. Both are notable instances 
of growth. The Reading Room replaced two moderate-sized 
chambers which might serve nowadays for a second-rate 
provincial library, and which were themselves the successors 
of a room, provided with a single table and twenty chairs, very 
seldom indeed wholly occupied. It is, perhaps, ungracious to 





* The British Museum: its History and Treasures. By Henry C, Shelley 
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criticise omissions in a book where haste includes so much, 
but Mr. Shelley might have found space to notice the muni- 
ficent bequest of Mr. Stuckey Lean to the Museum trustees 
for the improvement of the Reading Room. (It would be 
interesting, by the way, to know how the money has been 
spent.) From the story of the building we pass to that of 
ihe men who have borne office in it. We hear most about the 
librarians, not unworthy, for the most part, of their places. 
Here, too, we find curious contrasts of old and new. What 
should we think now of a librarian who objected to the opening 
of the Museum during the Easter holidays because “ the most 
mischievous portion of the pupulation was abroad at that 
time”? But we may set off against the Tory Sir Henry 
Ellis the Radical William Cobbett, who wanted to know 
“why tradesmen and farmers should be called upon to pay 
for the support of a place which was intended only for the 
amusement of the curious and the rich.” Among the officials 
Mr. Shelley mentions Watts, but does not tell us that be was 
the greatest linguist that this country has ever produced. 
From the“ History ” of the Museum we pass to the “ Treasures,” 
a vast subject into which we cannot follow our author. He 
has written a good book, but it might have been better. 





DR. MARCUS DODS.* 

Tue editor feels the responsibility of giving to the world the 
intimate expression of thought and feeling which are to be 
found in these letters. And sometimes, as we read, we feel 
doubtful whether he has done well. Certainly, as his son puts 
it, Dr. Dods wrote to his correspondents with “an unusual 
degree of candour.” He had, too, it would seem, very varying 
moods. On the whole, however, we feel that it is well to have 
this book. It is a photograph which has not been touched up 
or smoothed. Still, we are startled now and then. “ Very 
often, I may say commonly, I cannot get beyond the con- 
viction that in Christ we see the best that our nature is 
capable of, and must make that our own.” This seems to fall 
far short of faith as it is commonly understood; but then 
we see the endeavour shown in the words, “I cannot get 
beyond,” Most religious hearts are wont to be content 
with creeds, shaed with communions or personal; 
this man was always trying to realize his belief. Else- 
where he frankly says that he finds little comfort in prayer. 
He prays because he has been bidden to pray. Of the 
cardinal doctrine of Christianity he says: “ His atonement was 
nothing more than this quietly and lovingly accepting all that 
sin could do against Him.” This is a clean sweep of all sub- 
stitutional and other theories. But as we go on we get to the 
root of the matter: ‘It is this that overcomes evil, and at last 
breaks the heurt of the sinner.” This, after all, is the thing 
wanted. But extracts do not fairly represent the whole man. 
That must be seen in the book itself. There we may see also 
many interesting things of a more objective kind. There isa 
picture of strenuous life at Chicago, where he was invited to 
lecture and preach before the University. Everybody here, 
he says, “is going at full speed.” Then we have incidental 
literary judgments. He does not like the Russian novelists 
who “ prefer to handle the pathological aspects of life.” Life 
as Ibsen depicts it is, be thinks, “not only exceptional but 
impossible.” Generally he prefers the “ objective writers” to 
the “ analysts and introspectionists.” His “ objectives” are 
Tennyson, Browning, Miss Fowler, Stanley Weyman. Then 
we find him greatly admiring Gibbon. He is a “vitalizing 
ocean.” “Take any volume, open at any page, in any mood, at 
any hour, in any place, and you are happy.” Finally we 
have a judgment with which we entirely agree. To the last we 
find him keenly interested in the fortunes of the “ Edinburgh 
Academicals” and other Scottish football teams. He is care- 
ful to record for his correspondents the exact scores of the 
games. “ This fills me with content,” he writes after recording 
a double Scottish victory. All this makes a fine picture of a 
man. Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides are “ the 
finest translations ever made.” 


NOVELS. 





CABBAGES AND KINGS.+ 
Ir has taken six years—dating from the year in which this, 
his first book, was published in America—for “O. Henry ” to 
* Later Letters of Marcus Dods, D.D.— Selected and edited by his Son, Marcas 
Dods, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, ~ 
? and Kings, By O. Henry. Loudon: Eveleigh Nash, [3s. 6d. net.] 





be introduced to the cis-Atlantic public, and, umbappily, he 
has not lived to enjoy the welcome which British readers are 
certain to extend to his work. That it should have taken so 
long to make its way hither is a matter for surprise in view 
of the huge number of American novels, good, bad, and 
indifferent, which obtain an immediate hearing in England, 
for the quality, to judge by this specimen, is of a very high 
order. Mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes, and he 
had not only an individual point of view, but a remarkable 
gift of literary expression. Sydney Porter—for that was his 
real name—was born im North Carolina in 1867, ranched 
for a while in Texas, graduated early in the rough and 
tumble school of Western journalism, tried his luck for 
a spell in the fruit trade, which took him to Central 
America, settled fora timein New Orleans, found himself asa 
writer of short stories, and moved to New York. ‘The last years 
of his life were spent in the vain search of health, and he died 
at almost the same age as R. L. Stevenson, a writer with 
whom certain marked affinities may be noticed in his style 
and outlook. From the biographical sketch issued by his 
American publishers we gather that he was in great request 
with magazine editors, that he never failed to sell a story, and 
commanded the best prices in the magazine market. He was 
also a frequent contributor to what he calls in this volume 
“those bulky mattresses of printed stuff upon which the 
readers of certain New York journals are supposed to take 
their Sabbath literary nap.” Lastly, it is pleasant to learn 
from the whimsical tribute of the Hoosier poet, James Whit- 
comb Riley, that “O. Henry’s” engaging talent was fully 
appreciated by writers of standing in the American world of 
belles-lettres. 

Cabbages and Kings is a loosely strung set of episodes 
having for their starting point the collapse of the Miraflores 
regime in the republic of Anchuria. President Miraflores, 
having been dislodged by a revolution, was about to levant to 
Europe with the cash balance in the exchequer when he was 
intercepted on the eve of embarkation and made an end of 
himself, his companion, a light-opera diva, speedily consoling 
herself with the hand of Mr. Frank Goodwin, a prominent 
American merchant residing in Coralio, and apparently 
retaining possession of the stolen funds. But as the story 
proceeds we find it somewhat difficult to reconcile the admir- 
able conduct of Mrs. Goodwin with her somewhat lurid ante- 
cedents, and it is not till the end of the book that the mystery 
is solved in a fashion which completely clears the character 
of the Goodwins. “O. Henry’s” skill in maintaining this 
atmosphere of suspense would alone prove him to be an artist, 
but he shows it in half a dozen other ways. The opéra boufe 
element in the politics of the Latin American republics; the 
happy-go-lucky picturesque indolence of the natives; and the 
influence of opportunity and environment on the mixed assort- 
ment of consuls, exiles, beachcombers, and commercial adven- 
turers—all these aspects of Central America society are 
illustrated with an easy felicity of phrase, an unfailing sense 
of humour, and a geniality that never degenerates into flabby 
tolerance. Foremost in the last named class is Billy Keogh, 
“scout of fortune and progress and latter-day rover of the 
Spanish Main,” whose weapons in the assault of these helpless 
shores were chiefly tintypes and photographs, but also 
extended to boots and phonographs—whereby hang some 
exhilarating tales. We may quote from the opening of the 
chapter headed “The Phonograph and Graft” because it is 
typical of “O. Henry” in his most irresponsible mood :— 

“« What was this graft?’ asked Johnny, with the impatience of 
the great public to whom tales are told. ‘Tis contrary to art 
and philosophy to give you the information,’ said Keogh, calmly. 
‘The art of narrative consists in concealing from your audience 
everything it wants to know until after you expose your favourite 
opinions on topics foreign to the subject. A good story is like a 
bitter pill with the sugar coating inside of it. I will begin, if you 
please, with a horoscope located in the Cherokee Nation; and end 
with a moral tune on the phonograph. Me and Henry Horse- 
collar brought the first phonograph to this country. Henry wasa 
quarter-breed, quarter-back Cherokee, educated East in the 
idioms of football, and West in contraband whisky, and a gentle- 
man, the same as you and me. He was easy and romping in his 
ways; a man about six foot, with a kind of rubber tire move- 
ment. Yes, he was a little man about five foot five, or five foot 
eleven. He was what you would call a medium tall man of 
average smallness. Henry had quit college once, and the Muscogee 
jail three times—the last-named institution on account of intro- 
ducing and selling whisky in the territories. Henry Horsecollar 
never let any cigar stores come up and stand behind him. He 
didn’t belong to that tribe of Indians, Henry and me met at 
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Texarkana, and figured out this phonograph schemo. He had 
$360 which came to him out of a land allotment in the reservation. 
1 had run down from Little Rock on account of a distressful scene 
I had witnessed on the street there. A man stood on a box 
and passed around some gold watches, screw-case, stem- 
winders, Elgin movement, very elegant. ‘twenty bucks they 
cost you over the counter. At three dollars the crowd fougbt 
for the tickers. The man happened to find a valise full of 
them handy, and he passed them out like putting hot biscuits on a 
plate. The backs were hard to unscrew, but the crowd put ite ear 
to tho case, and they ticked mollifying and agreeable. Three of 
these watches were genuine tickers: the rest were only kickers, 
Hey? Why, empty cases with one of them horny black bugs that 
fly around electric lights in’em. Them bugs kick off minutes and 
seconds industrious and beautiful. So, this man I was speaking 
of cleaned ap $288 ; and then he went away, because he knew that 
when it came time to wind watches in Little Rock an entomologist 
would be needed, and he wasn’t one. So,as I say, Henry had 
$360, and [ had $288. The idea of introducing the phonograph 
to South America was Henry’s; but I took to it freely, being fond 
of machinery of all kinds, ‘The Latin races,’ says Henry, 
explaining easy in the idioms ho learned at college, “ are peculiarly 
adapted to be victims of the phonograph, They have the artistic 
temperament. They yearn for mueic and colour and gaiety. They 
give wampum to the hand-organ man and tho four-legged chicken 
in the tent when they’re months behind with the grocery and the 
bread-fruit tree.” ‘Then,’ says I, ‘we'll export canned music 
to the Latins; but I’m mindful of Mr. Julius Cwsar’s account of 
’em where he says: Omnia Gallia in tres partes divisa est’; which 
is tho same as to say, ‘ We will need all of our gall in devising 
means to tree them parties.’ I hated to make a show of educa- 
tion, but I was disinclined to be overdone in syntax by a mere 
Indian, a member of a race to which we owe nothing except the 
land on which the United States is situated.’ ” 

With another quotation, to show how well the author could 
write in a more serious vein, we must take leave of this 
delightful volume :— 

“The mountains reached up their bulky shoulders to receive 

the level gallop of Apollo’s homing steeds, the day died in the 
lagoons and in the shadowed banana groves and in the mangrove 
swamps, where the great blue crabs were beginning to crawl to 
land for their nightly ramble. And it died, at last, upon the 
highest peaks. Then the brief twilight, ephemeral as the flight 
of a moth, came and went; the Southern Cross peeped with its 
topmost eye above a row of palms, and the fire-flies heralded with 
their torches the approach of soft-footed night.” 
It is said that “O. Henry’s” New York stories are his best. 
If that be true we hope that no time will be lost in bringing 
them out in an English edition. Meanwhile we are grateful 
for this first instalment of the work of a writer whose close 
contact with the raw edges of life never dulled his romantic 
gaze or extinguished his belief in humanity. 





Their High Adventure. By John Oxenham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—No one can complain of lack of incident in this 
book, which is composed of a series of hairbreadth escapes both 
from the police and from the forces of nature. The “high 
adventure” concerns the escape from prison of a young lady who 
from the best of motives was compelled to kill a Russian official. 
She is successfully liberated by her sister and a young English 
diplomat, but falls a victim to an avalanche when crossing the 
Alps on foot in winter. The police, however, are already on her 
track, and the real moral to be deduced from the story is that if 
you are a woman escaping from justice in boy’s clothes the 
essential thing for you to dois to count your hairpins at night 
and when you get up in the morning. The story is well written 
and carries the reader on from one exciting passage to another. 

Enter Bridget. By Thomas Cobb. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Mr. 
Cobb gives one of his slight and cleverly drawn sketches of con- 
temporary life in his new novel, Enter Bridget, but he has not 
quite made up his mind whether his heroine is an adventuress or 
not. Perhaps, however, he means to imply that poverty made 
her an adventuress, and that she would have been as virtuous, had 
she inherited £5,000 a year,as Becky Sharp affected to believe 
that she herself would have been. The picture of tho irascible 
and amorous Colonel Faversham is too exact in its realism to be 
pleasing, and, indeed, all the portraits are sketched with the 
author’s usual incisive touch and also with his usual cynicism. 
The book is very slight but very nearly brilliant. 

ReapABLE Novets.—The Goal of Fortune. By E. E. Towgood. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.)—A novel concerning modern life, of 
which the scene is laid partly in London and partly abroad. The 
catastrophe at the end of the book reveals to the heroine, who has 
made a conventional marriage, her real attachment to her hus- 
band. The Letters of a Spinster. By Winifred James. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 5s. net.)—This book announces its subject in its 
title. There is no plot, and the letters are just the correspondence 
of a spinster of thirty-five with a man friend. The letters from 
Corsica are the most amusing. 








———. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

Tun Edinburgh has no article expressly devoted to domestig 
politics, though some questions in this province are incidentally 
treated in “Changes of Current in Political Thought.” The in. 
dividualist era has given place to an era which may be called 
socialistio and is certainly collectivist. This began, indeed, long 
ago. National education, first subsidized and then made gratuitous, 
was an example; factory legislation another. The Insurance 
Act may, we hope, be a climax. The article is somewhat discursive, 
Can our readers guess how a discussion of the metric system ig 
brought in?——* Great Britain and Europe” is just such a pro- 
nouncement—moderate in tone but decided, as we should expect 
from the Edinburgh. Sir Edward Grey’s action is defended 
against ultra-Radical attacks backed up, we deeply regret to 
see, by some Tory journals, As to the Mansion House declara- 
tion it is approved, but a regret is expressed that it was made 
“at a City dinner by a rhetorical colleague.” Parliament, 
the writer thinks, would have been a better place. “The 
Place of Doctrine in War” is an able discussion of the value 
of scientific strategy illustrated by the examples of Napoleon 
and Moltke. Napoleon ultimately fell, Moltke thought, because 
his marshals failed him, and he set himself to guard against 
the danger, ‘The subject will be strange, we fancy, and even 
repulsive to many readers; but it has to be considered. by 
a natural transition we pass to “The Sovereignty of the Air.” 
This, we are told, is to be regarded as a rival dominion to the 
“Sovereignty of tho Sea.” If aerial navigation develops in the 
future as rapidly as it has in the past, we cannot regard it too 
seriously. Less than six years ago Santos Dumont amazed the 
world by flying eighty yards at a height of three yards from 
the ground. Now an expert contemplates a continuous flight of 
2,400 kilometres at a speed of 50 kilometres in the hour. One of 
the achievements of the art will be in the line of exploration. 
A dingible will do in thirty days what the explorers have 
done or failed to do in as many centuries. The article on 
“William Pitt” should be particularly interesting from the 
political as well as from the historical point of view. Pitt better 
deserved the title of “ The Pilot who Weathered the Storm” than 
we have been sometimes disposed to think. Another historical 
article worthy of note is “ Russo-Chinese Relations.” ‘The writer 
takes into his retrospect nearly seven centuries, and concludes 
that “there has never been any friendship between the two 
countries,”-——Articles on literary and social subjects are “The 
Elizabethan Playwright,” “Chatham and the Country Life of 
his Day,” “ Auguste Rodin and his French Critics,” and “Scottish 
Songstresses.” 

The Quarterly this time is largely political. Dr, Bate leads off 
with an article entitled “'The History of the Majority Rule,” an 
attack on “the superstition of the numerical majority,” in which, 
we see, a side stroke at the Referendum is delivered. It is not 
easy to see what Dr. Bate really means or, perhaps we should 
rather say, really wants, One suggestion which he appears 
to adopt is that “the consent of the propertied, the educated, 
the labouring, and the landed classes be severally given to 
all changes in the law.” If this had been in force sixty. 
odd years ago we should bo still in the enjoyment of 
the Corn Laws. Let us pass on to something more practical 
Such is “Home Rule Finance.” ‘This is a most careful survey of 
the financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland. We have 
lately been told that Ireland has been robbed of £400,000,000 
since 1817, when the two exchequers were amalgamated. The 
writer shows that this calculation rests on the postulates that 
Ireland was not bound to contribute to the interest of the Debt, 
or to the Army, the Navy, and the Civil Service, paying only for her 
own internal services. His general conclusion is that the financial 
objections to Home Rule are insuperable.-——An article which at 
first sight seems not to concern us at all, “The United States 
Steel Corporation,” has really a very close application to our 
affairs, The moral is written very plainly indeed: “Don’t have 
anything to do with tariffs except for the most absolute necessities 
of revenue.” In the States tariffs are practically polities. The 
great Trusts largely subsidize both parties and, whatever may be 
the result of the polls, go unharmed. The article is crowded with 
significant facts. Here is one of them. Pig-iron was manufac- 
tured in 1909 at a cost of 82 cents (say 3s. 6d.) a ton, but was pro- 
tected by a duty of four dollars (say 16s, 1d.), the theory being that 
the duty was to protect labour Who gets the odd 12s.? And 
who would get the corresponding differences in England if we 
were to copy the American example ? An important question 
in Colonial administration is dealt with in Sir Everard im Thurn’s 
“Fiji as a Crown Colony,” while world politics are touched upor 
in Mr. Edgar Crammond’s “Growth of Expenditure on Armaments 
The figures are appalling, especially when we set side by side the 
increasing expenditure on the economic side of government; ye 
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it is impossible to hold our hands. The one comfert is that alone 
among European nations we make the two sides balance.——A 
formidable indictment of the Young Turks is to be found in 
«Turkey under the Constitution ” and in Dr. E. J. Dillon’s “Tripoli 
and Constantinople.” The other articles are “The Duke of Devon- 
shire and the Liberal Unionists” (based on Mr. Holland’s “Life of 
the Duke” and Mr. Elliot’s “ Life of Viscount Goschen”). ‘“‘New 
Light on George Sand,” “ The Elizabethan Reformation,” by Prof. 
J. P. Whitney, “Music and the Drama,” by W. H. Hadow, “The 
Epistolae Obseurorum Virorum,” by Dr. A. W. Ward, and “ The 
Philosophy of Bergson,” by Sydney Waterlow. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review in other forms. } 





The Dickens Souvenir. Edited by Dion Clayton Calthrop and 
Max Pemberton. (Chapman and Hall. 6s. net.)—This memorial 
of the Dickens Centenary Entertainment is published on behalf 
of the Daily Telegraph Fund, to which all profit realized is to be 
paid over. Mr. L. Cope Corrford contributes an “ Eulogy”; Sir 
Edward Clarke writes about the “Lawyers of Charles Dickens” 
—there is avery characteristic young lawyer in “Bleak House” 
whom we hoped to find, but, of course, there are limits of space. 
Mr. Perey Fitzgerald gives us some “ Memories,” going back as far 
as 1857; there are records of stage performances, the earliest being 
one of “ Barnaby Rudge” in 1841; Bret Harte’s memorial verses, 
“Dickens in Camp,” written on receiving the news of his death, 
follow. After these come seven characteristic extracts from the 
works, succeeded by Swinburne’s sonnet, “Chief, in thy generation 
born of men.” As for pictures besides portraits, facsimiles of 
handwriting, &c., there is an ample show of illustrations, eighteen 
sets of seven each, for various works, beginning with “Sketches 
by Boz” and ending with “Edwin Drood.” The book deserves a 
good sale for its own sake and an exceptional one in view of its 
object. 





In the “ International Critical Commentary on the Holy Scrip- 
tures” (T. and T. Clark. 12s. 6d.) we have the second volume of 
the Minor Prophets (vol. i., containing Amos and Hosea, was pub- 
blished in 1905). In this Micah has been treated by Professor 
J.M. Powis Smith, who has taken over the unfinished work of 
Dr. W. R. Harper; Professor Smith has also written on Zephaniah 
and Nahum, which were originally undertaken by Professor 
Charles P. Fagnani. Finally we have Habakkuk, by Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward, and Joel, by Professor Julius H. Bewer. A third volume, 
dealing with Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah, is to follow. 
Twenty volumes of the “Commentary” have now been com- 
pleted (twelve of the Old Testament and eight of the New 
Testament), while presently two are to follow (xi. and xii.). 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the industry and 
learning which are shown in the carrying-out of this great work, 
though we cannot aecept all the conclusions arrived at. In the 
criticism of the volume now under consideration there is nothing 
revolutionary. Joel, indeed, is assigned to the fourth century B.c., 
but readers of Dr. Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament would be prepared for this date. In the dating 
of the other books there is nothing that goes against commonly 
accepted ideas, though particular passages are obelized. So 
Zephaniah is assigned generally,in harmony with the statement in 
chap. i., to the reign of Josiah, while considerable portions are sup- 
posed to be later, as ii. 8-11 is said to be post-Exilic; indeed, the 
book is said to have “suffered many things from the hands of 
editors.” We are not prepared to question this or that criticism, 
but we must never forget that in dealing with literature of 
£0 small a bulk as the ancient Hebrew the greatest caution is 
necessary. Among the interesting details of the “ Commentary ” 
we may mention the metrical discussions and the notices of 
Pparonomasia, a constantly recurring feature of the original which 
it is impossible to represent in translation. 





The Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James Murray. 
Vol. VIII. “See—Senatory.” By Henry Bradley. (The Clarendon 
Press, 2s, 6d.)—It is scarcely necessary to say anything about 
the execution of this great work, but its progress, as it nears 
completion, becomes increasingly interesting. Vols. i.-viii. are 
now finished, including all the letters of the alphabet up to “S” 
and a portion of this letter. Vol. ix. is in progress. The portion 
of 8 between “ Senatory ” and “Si” is to be filled in, and that 
between “Sleep” and the end of the letter. It contains also a 
portion of “T,” which will be completed, together with the follow- 
ing letters, in vol. x. 





Thom’s Oficial Directory. (Alex. Thom and Co. Dublin. 20s. 
net.)—It may safely be said that this directory is as good as any 
that can be mentioned for the United Kingdom, and that for 
Ireland it does what is not done for either England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Take the Dublin Directory, for instance. We have the 
rateable value of every house. We do not suppose that this could 
be done for London, but it might be done by local directories, 
Altogether this is a quite model volume of its kind. 








(*,* Exratra.—In last week’s issue in our notice of Black and 
White in South-East Africa and The Story of the Zulus tho 
name of the publishers was incorrectly given. Both books aro 
published by Messrs. Longmans and Co.——Also, in the notice of 
The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1912, the name of tho 
publisher should have been Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh. } 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Adam (H. L.), Woman and Crime, 870 ........cccscceeseeeeeee (T. W. Laurie) net 10% 
Alexander (A. C,), Poems of Three Pastorates, cr 8vo ...... (A, Melrose) net 2/6 
Atkinson (W. W.), ‘lhe Mastery of Being, er 8vo ......... (L. N. Fowler) net 4/6 
Atkinson (W. W.), Your Mind and How to Use It, cr 8vo 
(L. N. Fowler) net 4/6 
Barnett (J.), A Queen of Castaways, F BVO .....csseseseneeenenees (Methuen) 6/0 
Bashford (L.), Everybody’s Boy, cr 8vo... -.(Constable) 6,0 
Bastin (8. L.), Wonders of Plant Life, cr ‘Bvo . . . (Casse li) net 36 
Bayley (J. E.), Drapery Business Organization,” “Mana; rement, and 
Accounts, 8vo.. sone Pitman) net 50 
Bazin (R.), The Children of Aisace, cr avo. (8. Paul) 60 
Brentwood (E.), Hector Graeme, er 8vo .. .{Lane) 60 
Brown (W.J.), The Underlying Principles of Modern Leg gislation, 8vo 
J. Murray net 10/6 








Caius (J.) Works, 1559-1573, 80 ...........0scccssesesseees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Callwell (J. M.), Old Irish Life, 8vo .............ccese0e000+ .(W. Blackwood) net 10,0 
Champion de Crespigny (Mrs. P.), The Mark, cr 8vo ......... (Mills & Boon) 6 


Clarke (1.), Prisoners’ Years, cr 8vo ......... . (Methuen) 60 
Coke (D.), The Cure: a Novel, cr 8vo om ", (Chapman &Hall) 6 
Coleman (T. E.), The Civil Engineer's Cost Book, 12M ..0....00.-. (Spon) net 50 
Collins (C. W.), Great Love Stories of the Theatre, 8vo 

(T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Collins (J.), The Way with the Nerves, cr 8vo .. ..{Putnam) net 6/0 
Cornelison (I, A.), The Natural History of Religious Feeling, 8vo 


(Putnam) net 6/0 
Dewar (D.), Jungle Folk, Indian Natural History, 8 





coceccoenge (Lane) net 10/6 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The Counties of England, their Bory and Antiquities, 

2 vols., 8vo. (G, Allen) net 21/0 
Edwards (C. M. H. ), A Hi ‘story of Clifford’ s Inn, ‘Bvo AT. Ww. Laurie) net 21/0 
Fabre (J. H.), Soci il Life in the Insect World, 8vo., ceveseeeeee.. (Unwin) net 10/6 
Farnell (L. R.), Greece and Babylon, &vo ........ al At & T. Clark) 7/6 
Finn (F.), The Game Birds of India and Asia, er 8vo .(Thacker) net 4/6 
Fletcher ic. R. L.), The Making of Western Europe, vol. i, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 7/6 





Furneaux (W. S.), A Nature Study Guide, cr 8vo ............ (Longmans) net 3/6 
Harden (E.), The Spindle, Cr BVO ..........c..ceeseeeeee pat (Long) 6/0 
Haslam (W. J. E.), Verses, er 8vo.. atiotlaad " (Gonsts able) net 3 
Hawtrey (V.), Heritage, cr 8V0 ..........0.. (Constable) 6 
He Who Passed. To M. L. G., er 8vo.. (Heine ne 6/0 


Honey (8. R.), The Re ferendum among the English, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 26 
Hornung (E. W.), Fathers of Men, cr 8vo .(8mith & Elder) 60 
Humphrey (A. W.), A History of Labour Representation, or 8vo 
(Constable) net 2/6 
Ince (M.), The Wisdom of Waiting, cr 8V0...............0.+. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
James (R. F.), A Senior French Reader, er 8vo ..... (Clive) 2/6 
Knox (J.), Physica Chemical Calculations, cr 8V0 ..............0-«« (Methuen) 2/6 
Lawson ( R.), Modern War and War Taxes, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Lawton (E. A.), An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 1846-7, Svo, 
(Putnam) net 7/6 
Leach (J. A.), An Australian Bird Book, cr 8vo....Whitcomb & Tombs) net 36 
Lounsbury (T. R.), The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning, cr Svo 
(Unwin) net 4/6 
Lyell (D. D.), Nyassaland for the Hunter and Settler, 8vo......(H. Cox) — 5/0 
McCabe (J.), The Story of Evolution, 8vo.. ._ .««e(Hutehinson) net 76 
Marchmont (A. W.), The Ruby Heart of Kishgar, ‘er8 
(Ho: ider & Btoughton) 6/0 
Mare (W. De La), The Listeners and other Poems, lémo ..‘Constable) net 2/6 
Marucchi (O.), Christian Epigraphy, 18mo ... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Morrow (H. W.), Questions Asked and Answered by Our Lord, ae 
lenson) 3/6 
Neuman (B. P.), Roddles, Cr 8V0 .........-...ceccessersereessreseenerateneres (J. aa 6 
Niblett (J. T.), Storage Batteries, Stationary and Portable, me . 
pon) net 26 
O’Kane (W. M.), The King’s Luck, er 8vo ...... {Chapman & Hall) 6,0 
Peck (A. 8.), High Mountain Climbing i in Peru and Bolivia, 8v0 
(Unwin) net 12,6 














Pitman's © cial Encyclopedia and Dicti 'y of B , vol. 1., 4to 
ad. Pitman) net 30/0 
Pocock (R.), Jesse of Cariboo, er 8V0............cecceserescssceeceenees ( urray) 60 
— (W. Le), The Mystery of Nine, cr 8vo ...... (Nash) 60 
msey (O.), Two Men and a paar er 8vo.. (Long) 60 


(Mi — net 8/6 
-(ifodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
ean AT net 2/6 


Ridley (H. N.), Spices, 8vo... : sieae 
Robertson (A. T.), John the Li ya al, ‘cr 8v0. ani 
Robinson (C, H.), Our Bounden Duty, cr 8vo.. 










Ryveu (G.), Nature’s Wheel, cr 8v0..........00 saaapencan Grifliths) 6, 
Sandys (O.), Chicane, er 8vo........ cee nee (Long) 60 
Savi (E. W.), A Blind Alle ey se eRe eo lpr : ‘(Digby é Long) 6 


The Triple Crown, Cr 8V0 .......ccse000000000 (Chapman & Hall) 6 
Seton (E. The Arctic Prairies, 8vo .. (Constable) net 12/6 
She!don ia. .), The Hich 0 cr 8v (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Silberrad (U. i), Success, cr 8vo . . -.AConstable) 6 
Stanford (C. T.), Aboat Algeria, “Ligie Temeen, ‘Constantine, Biskra 
Timgad, cr 8vo siaaaibabiipain (Lane) net 5/0 
Stock (E. E.), The Land of the Lords Marche rs, ; 8vo0 lle Ouseley) net 5/0 
Tremearne (A. J.N.), The Tailed Head- Hunters of Nigeria, 8vo 
(Seeley) net 16/0 


Troubridge (Lady), The Girl with the Blue Eyes, er 8vo...... (Mills & Boon) 6,0 
Venn (J.), Biographical any of weaceesnanedl and Caius College, vol. iv. 
roy 8vo . s (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Verney OM. M. * ‘Bucks Biog phies, cr Svu ..... .{Clarendon Press) net 2/6 
Voorhees (G, T.), Absorption Refricerating Machine, er 8vo......(Spon) net 8/6 
Watson (H. B. M.), Couch Fives and Primrose Ways, Svo (K. Paul) net 5 
Whitehouse (J. H.), Problems of Boy Life, 8vo...... (P. 8. King) net 106 
Wilkinson (W. C.), ‘Puberculin in the Diagnosis and Tre: itnent of Le 
culosis, 8vo .. ..(Nisbet) net 2140 
Ww illiams (A.), Poems in Wiltshire, __ EER (B. Me ae net 3,6 
Wilton (G. W.), Company Lawand Practice in Scotland, roy Svo 
(W. Hodge) net 429 
(Longmans) net 4/6 


Schuster ®), 






Yoshimoto (T.), A Peasant Sage of Japan, er 8vo .. 


] Young (E, H.), Foreign Companies and other Corporations, 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Proas) 120 
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LIBERTY 

piszss FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDG......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,G00,000. 


FOR 
FURNISHING 








BONUS YEAR 1912. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





FOR muTUAL LIFE assuRANce. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to~ 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





OBESITY ‘fe 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 





PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet Sree Srom 90 Regent St, London, Ww. 





Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 





Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 

Onl h h 
CALOX = ciAlox” wards “ct accay, CALOX 
=e wees on has 
5 arted, rogress, 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
 - peng hy 
CALOX * “Galox hols. CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 144, 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere, 

G@ B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.O. 
IMPORTANT OFFER 
UNIQUE OLD WHISKY 
ALEX. FERGUSON & CO.’S 
ABOUT 20 YEARS oOLD 
LIQUEUR SPECIALITE WHISKY 
(Comprising in the blend the famous Ben Nevis, bonded May, 1881) 
45s. per dozen. 

The whole stock acquired by and all orders to— 
EHRMANN BROTHERS, 
43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 





ORDER FORM. Please Forward— 
‘ dozen Ferguson's 20 years old Whisky at 45/- 











8 For which cheque is enclosed, 
Name 
Address Town 
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HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and rcfreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodics and clear brains, Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/G, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(fi6.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor .,. «» Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.¢.M.G, 





FIRE, LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and a!l information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 














ROY AL) Total Funds = £17,433,944 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
CCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 


OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 








FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


ALVERN HILLS.—FREEHOLD SCHOLASTIC 

4 PREMISES, in healthy and bracing air. Pure water supply, excellent 
drainage system, miles of open hill-land. Excellent brick-built Modera 
Premises, known as Fairfield, Malvern, and containing on the grouad floor six 
spacious rooms, large playroom, and domestic offices. On the Upper floors is 
accommodation for 30 boarders, bathroom, &. There is a cottage in the 
grounds used as masters’ hou e. Two covered fives courts and paved play- 
ground, ‘The house and cottage are heated. Gas and water are laid on. 

Messrs. TRESIDDER & Co. will sell the above, in conjunction with Messrs, 
Harper & Sons, of Malvern, by Auction, at The Beauchamp Hotel, Malve: 
on lith February, at 3o0’clock. Printed particulars of Messrs, TRESIDDER 
& Co., Auctioneers, 21 Cockspur Street, London, S.W., Messrs. HARPER & 
SONS, Estate Agents, Malvern, or Messrs. G. & BR. HILL, Solicitors, Wor- 
cester. 


OLZEATH, NORTH CORNWALL.—BUNGALOW TO 

LET for a few weeks occasionally ; on low cliff, close to sea, near Pentire 

Head. One double sitting-room, 2 double, 2 single bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 

room. Bathing. Golf. Terms on application to Miss R, Tuomas, 6 Gordon 
Road, Clifton, Bristol, 


HOUSES, &c., 








O BE SOLD.—Two shopsin Great North Road, best market- 

ing position, let to high-class tenants, on full repairing lease, Home and 
Colonial Stores in one, and close to Boot’s, Peark’s, and Sainsbury's ; lease about 
$8 years; rent, £155 p.a.; ground rent, £27 6s, Particulars by letter only to 
Exor, c/o Alfred Barrett, Esq., 95 Huntingdon Road, East Finchley, London, N, 





OR SALE as a going concern, in Saskatchewan, Canada, a 
small Church School, prettily situated in the Qu’Appelle valley, Would 

be a good opening for a young clergyman and his wife to carry on the work, 
or for two ladies, References can be given in England and Canada.—For 
—— apply to MISS Rk. OLIVER, Trevordale, Ellisboro’, near Wolseley, 





10 BE LET FURNISHED.—A Country House, with 
about 600 acres of shooting, to which additions might probably be had.— 
Apply, ESTATE OFFICE, Buxhall, nr, Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
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HATEAU BLANCO, HAYLING ISLAND. 


This attractive Marine Residence, standing in its own well-wooded grounds 
of four acres, facing the sea, to be Sold by private . The accommodation 
comprises well-proportioned dining, drawing, billiard rooms, library, boudoir, 
18 excellent ms, bathrooms, lavatories, large and convenient domestic 
qnarters, In the ornamental grounds are fountains, o et and tennis lawns, 
vineries and rosery; stabling for 12 horses; three -houses, aud motor 

es, with range of ten bedrooms; gas and water. Half a mile from station 
and golf links. The mansion is admirably suited for a private residence, or it 
eould be easily adapted for a School or Convalescent Home. Ite seclusion, its 
sylvan and marine amenities, which prevent it from being overlooked, render it 
guitable for the purposes of a religious community. 

For further ee apply to WM. CHAS. CLUFFP, 35 Parliament Street, 
Westminster. 3. W. 





YORKRQUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 
_ Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
eeutral position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
"Penida BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A, 


Required after Easter, a Mistress of Modern Languages (French and German), 
who will also be the Form Mistress of Form I. Candidates should hold an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent, have resided abroad, and have had experience 
in a Secondary School, Games a recommendation. Salary according to scale, 
but not less than £110, 

Application Forms and copies of scale of salaries may be obtained of the 
undersigned, who will receive applications up to February 2ist, 1912. 

HERBERT REED. 
Education Office, Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee, 
15 John Street, Sunderland. 
25th January, 1912. 


PAFLiNeton TRAINING COLLEGE. 


‘the Committee of the Darlington Training College will appoint, as soon as 
possible, a Resident Lady Principal at a salary of £400 per annum, with board, 
rooms, etc, 

Forms of Application may be obtained, by Sereesting addressed foolsca 
envelopes, from the Secretary of the Committee, Mrs. E, LLOYD PEASE, 
Hurworth Moor, Darlington, to whom applications, with printed or type- 
written copies of three testimonials, should be sent not later than February 3rd. 








(joRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, immediately, an ASSISTANT MASTER who is well qualified in 
Geography and general Form subjects. Good disciplinarian essential, and one 
willing to take an interest in the corporate life of the School. Games a 
recommendation. Applicants must have a degree, or have passed an Inter. 
Arts or Inter. Science examination, or some examination equivalent thereto. 
Salary, £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. Forms of application 
may be obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the 
Head-Master, County School, Callington, to whom all applications should be 
sent. 

23rd January, 1912. 


\HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
Professor of BOTANY, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY & PARASITOLOGY. 


The Council of the University of Adelaide is about to appoint a Professor 
with the above title. The salary will be £800 a year, and passage money will 
be allowed. The duties will commence on July Ist, 1912, 

Candidates should send in, with their application, the names of two or three 
persons to whom reference may be made and any testimonials which they may 
wish to submit. Applications will be received on or before Feb. 4th by the 
undersigned, who will be glad to give further details and to answer inquiries. 

‘The University, Leeds. W. H. BRAGG. 


Ss" GEORGE'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EDINBURGH. 











Wanted in April, a thoroughly qualified and experienced LADY, holding 
the Higher Certificate of the Froebel Union, as Head of Preparatory Depart- 
ment, and to give part training to students preparing for the Higher Froebel 
Certificate. Salary £130, rising to £150, 

2 ed ad particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street, 
dinburgh, 





({AMBRIDGE & COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A MASTER will be required on the Staff of the above School, to commence 
duties on April 22nd next, for English, Latin, and general form work. Salar 
£150 per annum, non-resident, rising by £5 to £175. Applications to be sent in 
on or before Feb. 7th, For form of application apply to the 7 aa 
EEN, M.A,, 
County Education Secretary. 


l\HE PRINCIPAL of a PRIVATE SCHOOL for girls 

in the West of England (successful, and recognised by the Board of 
Education) contemplates retirement before many years, and seeks a young 
university woman, with experience and some capital, to join her staff, with a 
possible prospect of Partnership and ultimate succession. Must bean Anglican 
and agentlewoman. All information will be given in confidence. No agents 
will be employed. Apply, M., Box 533, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


UNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted in April, Aesistant Mistress well qualified to teach Geography, 
Botany and Nature Study. Good experience and modern methods es<ential. 
a according to qualifications and experience. Apply, HEAD- 
STRESS. 


AND AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of large 

4 Estate in Home Counties has VACANCY for second of two Resident 

Pupils. Age 18 to 25 preferred. ay locality. Outdoor life. Pupils 

eater members of the family.—F. J, L. Bimcu, Upper Bordean, 
etersfield. 


ELL-READ YOUTH, 19, interested in research, just 
7 failed to gain University Scholarship (History), desires employment ; 
literary, secretarial, or li work, or as companion student, L, 8., 43 
Gloucester Street, S,W, 























HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KEN‘) 
on favourable conditions, 





The Company will, in the ease of Candidates who may be scloeted 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 32} gu‘neas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding 
three years, 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
* Worcester’ and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officers 
in the Company’s service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be selected by their parents—tle Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium, 

Candidates must be, approximate!y, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 28th March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed and in perfect health. 

Forms of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
P. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, B.C, 
| hye EERING PUPIL. Vacancy in high-class works 
‘4 for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M. Inst, C.E.—Box No, 203, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MXHE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared 
to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per anuum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly, The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred. 
Forms of application may be obtained of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer, 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Deleg for 8 d Training, and 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(ate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
eres of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
43-45 Harley Street, W. 

Professor P. A. ELLIS RICHARDS, F.I.C., Public Analyst, will deliver 
the second of his Illustrated Lectures on “WHAT WE EAT AND WHAT 
WE DRINK” open to the Public, on Wednesday, January Sist, at 3 p.m, 
Subject: “FOOD FRAUDS, PAST AND PRESENT.” 

Tickets 3s. 6d. each, from the Assistant Secretary, at the College. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 


1T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTON E.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople, Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical a a ~ Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury, 
CHOLARSHIP VACANT in High-class Schoo] on South 
Coast for Girl of good parentace, willing to work for University or any 
of the Higher Examinations. Reducing fees to 40 guineas. Large house and 
grounds. ‘Pull particulars from “‘SCHP,” c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon St., London. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
SOUTHPORT. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 











VHE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from London).—Resident pupils only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Princi : Miss McLEAN, B.A. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and couvenicnce. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Music 
special feature. School Choral Society and Orchestra. Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, ete. Most careful training. 





TRATFORD-ON-AVON. ‘The Firs. High-Class old- 

Established School for Girl New and Extensive Premises. lenge 

i lent Modern Education. Highly : 

ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very fees.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 
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ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 

class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education combined 

with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE (girls 7-13). 

Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified Mistresses. 

Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London.—For prospectus and 
further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


Spring Term from January 23 to April 3. 








ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level, 
cenpeanly prot i +n S — ~~ —“¥ attention to develo voip 

of individual character. uy en, or prospectus 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Geatesensh. ee 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNEW 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girteg 

= ege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemea, 
remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fieldg 
began Septem. 





pa in Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term 
= 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912, 








S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St, Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast, 


ELIXSTOW E.—BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 
Principal: Miss M. K. HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified staff 
of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. Terms moderate, 
Medern languages a speciality, Apply for Prospectus to PRINCIPAL, 





we GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent: y minutes 
a + ~ choy ye Miss a os Head- a 
e y Hig ool).—For Prospectus a to SECRETARY 
the School, Telephone; 381 Liscard. = . 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Londy 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con- 
ducted by Miss E, DAWES, M.A., D.Litt., London, The comforts of 
arefined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all - 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken, a 5 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 


position. Large grounds. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing’ air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confident}y | Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ntsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 wins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
ay Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; vel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Mistress—DMiss 
WORSFOLD. (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s Sebeol, St. ine 
Two Scholarships awarded —- 
Four Successes in the Cambri: 
Prospectus om application to ADS 


TRESS or SECRETARY, 
INGHOLT SOHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SPRING TERM on January 17th. 

_For ‘prospectus apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Telephone: 7 Grayshott. — 
Jess LADIES’ ——. ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
lendia Buildings. —~_- —~ ——-: Hockey, Tennis, 
beautiful ¢! a Se great French ; 
‘Twelve Reallent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 3 Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorou ugh work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
ppy, homelike conditions. The ee on sieutien. ~ 


—"- they are helped and enco' their capacities 
od Y Cambridge Lee Report, x _— 


OURN BMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
Healthily anated on high cus, Thorguh Moers Paueaiton - Lange staff 
groun: Bag ete cation, 


of Gradua . Good ipped 
Domestio Science Departmen For prospectus apply to Miss M. Davie 











Examination, 1911. 




















UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


High Class School. Modern and Social advantages, Excellent record. 
Finely situated in own grounds, Individual attention to every pupil. Lg 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. Address: MISS S PARE 


reonsat. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiere; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform» 
tion concerning — apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
se BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
387 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M Anatomy, Phy 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, . Cricket, ‘ennis, ko. 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Presideut—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principale—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists ot 
Medical Lecturers and ~ yo Teachers in every branch of Physical Traia- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal ——— Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educati and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show ity for rial 
work have the opportunity ob acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, St powstien, 
Correspondence, k-keepi nglish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences a to Lord hw Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 
and v. E. Lyttelton, D,.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Geld Medalist R.H.S, Exam., —— et here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, , Bees, Fruit Preserving,—Principak 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R, 3% Ist "Class Certificates, Sea Prospectus. 

















= ———————— 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the eubject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffe 
AMMPERING, TREATMENT, AND REMINISC EkCES” or a 
eS, post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 
illeaden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
) Adults and boys taken in residence or as Tp Ae ay Prospectus and 














NCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
a and bracing situation. Honse built for School, 


perfect sanitati garden and -Geld. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and games. “ ees for Universities, Oxford and 
bridge 7 - + — yy Tne &c. Seven Resident 
French and Masters.—Llustrated 


Prosbectan trom the Princhal, Mise AGHES BOOTH: 
I adele HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





HAGLEY ROAD, BIEMINI 
ea G. ragicg, Anpual Schola M.A, 
BOARDIN 


Fea SohoeL 


ee Ss iG, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 


free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Court Mansi 
Ga Ww. ‘or Estab. 1905. ™ _ 


HB CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 

TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life, 8 Sea and Down air. ir.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SOHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEHEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre 
ference for one({£20)to Sous of Kent Cle: Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Gi pnoecinn. 3 = Oierksbipe, bar Ne » ker ee -equi Laboratories, 
Bxcelleut Heal SUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from ony ty ee ere Master, ) 4 OnE R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 














RINOESS HELENA COLLEGE 


President—H.B.4. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Prin Miss PARKER, 


| me ey oy and DAY SO# 4 —* the Daughters of Gentlemen. Ge to 
attention English, musio, grounds, Fees, 
75gs. a year; o ay dengitene, Sige. a. ann. BF 8th. 








ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-OLASS SCHOOL ‘FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
e house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautifal 
neighbourhood of Tow. grounds of 27 acres are available for 
oe -hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hock &e. resident pupils taken, 
don professors attend. Principal: EDD 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Hee oy 
Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough 
pe get es. Special attention given to Musi 
ined heae for advanced Examinations 

thy situation. Tennis, hockey, &, 


RAZENOSE SOHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M, KELLETT, 
.A, Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
pre for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-q Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 








OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Pre; ~~~ 4 the Public Schools and Osborne. 
ead- W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
OLARSHIPS GAtED at by, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
vern,Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, ay Weymouth. 


OSS4LL SGHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
pen to Boys between 12 and 15, vaine from downwards, | 
a a7 Examination, inning March 12th, 1912. Boys e 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Publio School. ay ad ae Healthy country. Scholarship Examine 


i at me gg 
arden—Rev. COLE ‘HUGHES, M.A, 































ASTBOURWNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 5S. 
ILLIAMS, “MA., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering ‘Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
i New buildings, uete and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Oolong, Alderley Edge. 








ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 
for Girls. Rw general education on ag, A lines; fitted 


gymnasium; Swedish Fees 100 proce 100 guineas 


d 
Fina Got, —_— “Mise ENGL LSI oomaty Gel 





PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on March 26th, 27th, yt 28th, 1912, for at least SEVEN OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: Two of about five varyin; 
from £50 to - tenable at the Sch School. Apply to the ond Master, 


Bor, HABLY Wo McKENZIE, by March 12th, 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Ennine June 4th, oe. and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOL value £80 to £20, ee HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Canitidates who are not —> the whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HE RD Scholarship, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
ya TEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 
Some NOMINATIONS for NS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
anmurn, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 








Army, Medical, -_ other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
5 na Sey in March. Valuable 
The new Physical and 
mn and Masic Rooms, erected 
U BSAR, 


oy COLLEGE.—Preparation foit Universities, Navy, 


separate Lower School, 
leaving Scholarships to Un 
Biological Laboratories and the sew Gym 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now epen.—Aneie, | 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Some TEN "SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£70—#20) and Four —_~ Exhibitions will be offered for competition 

in March. Particulars from the Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted. 

“4 N EXAMINATION for SIX SOHOLARSHIPS and 

- ~—rcrce tenable at Oakham School, will be held on March 


a Particulars f from the Head-Master, School House, Oakham. 


r ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOOK. —Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. abo facing Dartmoor. Summer 

Holiday Class abroad. TERM BEGAN JANU YY 18th. Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


Cte, COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Languages, 














atural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 
= to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Alsoa 
SCHOLARSHIB. for ARMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 

The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


SECRETARY, The Colleg 
“EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


MBAR READ! READING, 


Three Ent Schol 7 ‘fer coms com tion in February, 1912, 
Fall particulars op appiicaton | the HEAD-MASTER. 








Beri) ciota -SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


profemont —Modern improvements; 7 acres. Practical es 
reduction a Vator ettneda Gite’ Girls’ 
ES ins pr a for Mlustrated Prospectus, M. BARLE'T, Head-Master. 


BENCH LESSONS.— PARIS. —The widow of Pastor 
ves ~~ ht fA GUESTS to find a pleasant 








tty Tht t Luxembourg Palace and se el wes 

eS 
Bom pi P aration fo for Army, ny. Ci vil, Service, eae exam ati 
Adios Me SRITISH GHAPLAIN. B Dieppe. 


“ SOHOLASTIO AGENOIES. 


CHOOLS in BNGLAED or ABROAD for 


BOYS GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and oe Paton having an intimate knowled f 
the BEST SCHOO and TUTORS TORS in this country and on tho 
Continent, will 4 ts in their selection by 








sending (free of ¢ - i f i 
reliable and bighly a. establishme We wating 
lease state the pil, the Geetot pes give some 
PA 7 TONS LIST <e HOOLS TU 
‘ 8C AND 1911. 1,198 
m-- de. 5 2s, 6d, 700 Schools, 900 . 
J. and’ J. ATON, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 


London, E.O, Telephone: 5058 Central, 


OBOOLS aad TUTORS. 
to parcnte scuding particulars of tei pb in aa — ocality dseehe 


fees, &c. 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
So, for boys and girls st home and abrood, many of which they 
ave 


158 1 to 162 Pia OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 








MNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships Examination March 12th. 
_ Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, _ 











“ETCHWORTH 8C HOOL, HEI RTS.— Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect ti Th b educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, Frevering without | break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. taught, Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, | M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, — 


OVER OOLLEGE.—For _ information 7 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved tor 8 Sons of 

and Officers application should be made to the Hxan-Masrer, the Rev. F. = 

W. Lusurveron, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Lift 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; a prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAST TER, School House. 


rLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Scholarships to the Univer. 
8th, 1912. 
N, M.A., Cantab, 

















Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavi 
Bities. RM BEGAN THURSDAY, Janna 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKIN 


YOYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
he. for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
the regulations for entry to the — Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

aa and Medical Branches, on application to qqmen Gieve, Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, aud Ghooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 
ARIS—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Traini Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house er in thiest 
og oe Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
che, Paris, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BLENSIS—Educational Establishment 
the sons of gentlemen. Boys for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
= reterships, and other caine ms. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 

ROSS, MA. (Cantab.), B.-ts- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
AMR, veuve de fonctionnaire, habitant agréable petite 
ville du sud-ouest de la France, climat sain, centre protestant, recevrait 
eomme pensionnaires fillettes et jeunes filles. Conversation uniquement fran- 
ise. Qn pourrait faire suivre des cours pour l’obtention de brevets et 
ee mueee et dessin. Installation de famille, trés bonne nourriture, 
& Mme. Bourdil, rue Bourges, Nérac. Lot-et-Gne. 
NHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
A. for English Public Schools. French and German 

strong subjects. 


climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 
pessoa FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 
their oqutertahi country house afew paying guests. Family life (two 
sons). French lessons, beautiful country, riding, excursions, etc. Healthy 
climate. Terms 250 frances monthly goclusive. Write for particulars to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Mouline, par les Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), France. 


ONN-AM-RHEIN.—Family, 





—— Ss 


























highly recommended, takes 


Pupils. German, French, Music, inging, Painting, etc., by best Masters. 
yee 5 of 


all modern a situated 


oust, wi 
ddress Mme, B., Reuterstrasse 39, 


mountains and woods.—A 


DUGAT ION. 
ti to the 


Pare 
OICE or "SCHOOLS fox for 8 or *diie or TUTORS in ee RR. 
are invited to eal] upon or or Sere to 
+> GARBITAS Tih G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 yeara have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational ments, 


Advice is given = of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENOY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
eee En 
College of Preceptors, Head shee appeinted hy ers’ Guik 
Schools ‘Ansociation 


my yar lished f urpose of enabli 
1 as been lor of enabling Teachers to 
fud work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST." All fees buve thoretone bece 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS a. working 
Hours for Interviews, Il a.m. to 1 p.m. cal ittet pan. 
Ham. AL and @ to 3 p.m, 


Saturdays, 
When possible special appoiutments should be 
Registrar—Miss CE M. FOUNTAIN. 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses the leading Schools and every ie 
tion W.-W * to Parents FREE OF - ——— oe, Oe fate 
soeed. Se NrVeMal’ Vensiry SCHOLASTIC *VINGENCY, 122 Regent 
___ Street, W. Established 1858. 


“A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS. 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. mother and 

— ioneer—1884—of Continental Educationa) Bours, 13 ee treet, London) 
gratis choice of Prospectuses with ex State pupils’ 
ogua, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. (toe he 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
on) poccmeeee Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 

C GUIDE.” Assistaut Masters, Miswerses, Governesses, 
(noe «THE ” SOHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poea: (Cantab.) ~s Browns (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
___Telephone: 1567 GeRRARD. 


OO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO — BESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of ch The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—-MBDICAL ‘ATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” oun manned No, 1854 acannaael 


== ——— >--———- — 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Oo OR FROM EGYPT 
BY 
CUNARD LINE. 





























“CARMANIA” Tons. “ PRANCONIA” } Tons. 


“CARONIA” 20,000 “ LACONIA ™ 18,000 
VILLEFRANCHE to ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 

Feb. 4 Feb. 18 #$$March 6, March 16. 
ALEXANDRIA to FIUME, with Through Tickets to VENICE, GENOA, 
or NAPLES: 

Fed. ® Feb. 28. 


ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANOHE, and GIBRALTAR: 
March 11. March 21, 

ply The CUNARD 8. 8. CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 
* f 51 Bisho ssgate, E.C.; 29, 30 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.; 2 bis Rue 
Beribe, Paris; Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo; Johnson's Riviera Agengy, Nice; and 
Nicola Ferolla, Naples. 

RMS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
14 14s—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY NAPLES, 
ILLES. "Also PALESTINE, BGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIS 





Cruises.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N 
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ANARY ISLANDS (las Palmas). 
ns facing sea. 


SANT. ATALINA HOTEL. GEN GLIsi), + oa tiful garde) 
(EN —Beau 
A, English and trained 


Golf, tennis, croquet, lish Ohurch, sician, 
nurse.—The Secretary, Sean Y ISLANDS MP. (Ltd.), Finsbury 


Pavement House, E 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentile- 


women—inclusive fees. References exchanged. March: Italy, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, yom 4 Easter in Milan. oo: North Italy, Lakeland, 





qoaen, Ravenna, &. Chateaux. Later: Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian 
Algeria. ‘Accompanied throughout by MISS B HOP, Haslemere, 
Winbledas Park Road, 8. 





6 16s. 6d. KT ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 16s. 6d. and up wards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds, 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 os dsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
25 Cannon Street, E.C 8 Strand, W.C. 84b Piccadilly, W. 


HOTELS, HYD HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


——__ — = — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AZELL, WATSON & VIN. EY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 


‘ to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
submit prices and specimens upon ——— A complete plant of Rotary 
and other me machinery availab If necessary could introduce part 
capital.—6 Ki Street, Hatton Garden, E 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


























RESENT-DAY PROBLEMS.—Good Firm of Pub- 
lishers invite Contributions, each about 6,000 pe a in length, to new 
series of sixponny booklets, tracts for the times. ply, in first instance, 
Mr, STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literary Consultant ae Editor of Cassels and 

Windsor magazines), Trafalgar. Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. 
old 


(\LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the t 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and "Counties. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value ry apply to the - 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, > of ae buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer nolan ief Offices, 63 Ontord 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES. —Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
cellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 

SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY aoa yg SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


T) PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced and Narsing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


——— 

















TYPEWRITING. | 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

rompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
DICKr YSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, [iford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
a AND a uaa 
LBANY Memoria), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, w.c, 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kina. 





and 
tA DI 


Accurac 
_NOR 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be th ankflly received, 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tur Eart or Hakrowny. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamtitron, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphi uns of persons once in prosperity. ‘They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old, 
The next election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination, 
IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. Annual 
Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. Life Subscriptions for one 
vote at each election, £5 5s. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hiil, E.C, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examiuationu Hall, Victoria 





Embankment, London, W.C 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


SPECIAL GIFTS 
ABE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,009 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.B. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


a . fH. BRISTOW WALLE 
Joint Secretaries { Hiengy G. COPELAND 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM., 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and yo the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 s. 4. 224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members on = ose wwe 10100 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 0} and Journal 0 6 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hat 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cofone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Scientific Certainties 


THE ** Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. e “Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 
Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The * Allenburys ” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard Street London 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Coa, uta 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

















ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sappliires, &c., Silver 
and Sheifield Plate, False 'T eth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 
also Duplicate We dding Presents 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a- Century. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND ee, a BY 
ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
OROPESA (5,564 tons), February 8. 
Handbook on Application, 








+s London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpoo! 
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THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1912. 


URN OF THE Trpk. By Curro. 

ee eee RevivaL Possiste? By Arruur A. 
BauMANY. is 

Frencu “Paraiors” axp EyGlisa “ LIBERALS. 
By Lavrence JERROLD, 

Sraixes. By G. 

Tux Nava anv Bconomic TRIUMPH OF THE 
Daeaprovent Poricy, 1905-12. By Excuniror, 

Pace Prousranut. By Watrer SicuE.. 

Canzoxve: Or AnceLts. By Ezra Pounp. 

Vague THoucuts on Art. By Jonn GaLswortvy, 

Tur bate or Persta. By Ropert Macuray. 

Tur Coronation Concessions in Invia. By Sm 
J. D Rees, K.C.1.E., C.V.O. 

Tue Forore or THE ExcuisuH Rannrnate. By 
Davip SPERO. 

Tur Wuiriicic oF Msn, By Parricx H. W. 
Ross. 

Tur IvrernatL SiTvaTion IN TUREREY AND THE 
Errect oF THB Wark upon Ir, By H. Cuares 
Woops. By # 

arm Pasma. By H. 

= or THE Higuways. | F. G. ArLato. 

Corour Mranxines or Sove British Brrps aND 
Quapgureps. By Puri OrLer. 

Asrxcts oF THE ReELiclous Question IN IRELAND. 
By Sxpxry Brooks. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tsacxerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared tose d the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post -free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on —_—— to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR 
BINDING. 





flalf-Yearly Vols, 1s. Gd. each 
By Post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tur Otpv Corner 
Booksrore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromficld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue InrTerNaTIonAL News Company, 
8&3 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 6th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
end 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tue SuzscripTion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’sS 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Hanotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson and Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
Tue ANGLo-AMERICAN Booxsetuine Depor, 
Port Said; and Wu. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by Gonnon 
aND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson ann WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartuig ann Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spnrecxusy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelarde, 





THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 





CAPITAL—Paid up ... iis on +  £8,000,000 


Unealled ... i site on 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability... ons 10,600,000 
Subseribed Capital ... +. £15,900,000 








RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Sccurities), £2,150,000, 





Directors. 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 
Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. 
Wiiliam Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. 
The Right. Hon. Lord Incicape, 


Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq. 
Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 
The Right IHlon. The Earl of Lichfield, 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq, 
G.C.M.G,, K.O.8.1., K.C.1.B. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. Thomas George Robinson, Esq, 
tobert Wigram, Esq. 


Joint General Managers, 


Robert T. Haines, Esq. Thomas Estall, Esq. D. J, H, Cunnick, Esq, 


Solicitors. 


Ernest James Wilde, Esq. Walter Edward Moore, Esq, 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1911. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


Capital :— £ s. d. £ s. da, 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. Cash at Bank of England, and at 
paid ; ~ ei 420,000 0 0 Head Office and Branches » 9,676,141 15 5 
215,000 Shares of L60 each, £12 paid 2,580,000 0 O | Money at Call and Short Notice ... 6,003,171 4 3 
3,000,000 0 0 15,769,312 19 8 
2,150,000 0 0 
5,150,000 0 0 
Current, Deposit, & other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 
provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, contingencies, &e. . 62,891,547 18 3 
Acceptances and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on Account of 
Customers .., oe ove eve 


RESERVE FunND.., wn - vite 
INVESTMENTS :-— _— 
English Govern- 
ment Securities 7,807,227 3 4 
(Of which £115,500 
is lodged for pub- 
lic accounts) 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Se- 
923,326 6 1 curities ; Deben- 
——— : ture,Guaranteed, 
and Preference 





& 


Prorit anp Loss Accouxt:— 


Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- St cks of British 

count, including £96,878 12s, 4d. a lway si ——— 

brought from year 1910.., 747,681 12 7 yrporation, anc 

_ = : < Waterworks 
Stocks 6,552,839 2 2 


Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy, and 
other Invest- 


Less Interim Dividend, 
9 per cent. subject 
to deduction of 


a 550) r ak : ments 1,121,921 7 5 - 
August last  ... 270,000 0 @ a 0 18 11 


Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. 36,195,417 13 10 
Liability of Cusiomers for Aecept- 


Dividend of 9 per 
cent. subject to 







deduction of In- ances, &e., as per Contra 923.996 6 1 
payat le oth feb. Bank Premises in London and 

ak. ‘ount a ik ae” a ee 6-9 
ruary next... . 270,000 0 0 Country 1 5 


Applied to writing 
down Investments 116,000 0 0 
——n: GS @°O 


Balance carried forward to 1913 ... $1,681 12 7 





£69,056,555 16 11 
M. 0. FITZGERALD, ) R. T. HAINES, 2 
G. FP. MALCOLMSON, Directors. T. ESTALL, Joint General Ma 1agors. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, ° J D. J. H. CUNNICK,) 

As certified by the Auditors, Elwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat. 





The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in 
England and Wales,as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great 
facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their 
Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

At Head Office and Branches DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
opened, and all other Banking business transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corre- 
spondents may be had on application to the Head Office and at any of the Vank’s 
Branches, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found < to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces gives. us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


17/5 9/9 








Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


s “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give thoir patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finost 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


— eee 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


THE “« SPECTATOR.” 


—— 4 -— 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipg Pace (when available) 14 Gutngas, 


OE, cccieiiiiinastaisecnisansitointsaieiainaad £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)................. : = 0 
uarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 0 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............. - 220 
— Narrow Column o 110 
olumn (two-thirds width “ot 
SNUN Gs icdicinlanishataieconseadeniatiaids . 88 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..... jeuiesieecnaeeneenead £16 16 0 
BRED BUG ccececccrecesessccccccescoces . 440 


Five lines (45 words) and undcr in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s.a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, au inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PaYaBLE 1x ADVANCE. 


Including pos to any Yearly, Half- 
d eed early. 


a -_ _ y 
» &1 86... 0143... 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, — 
£112 6.,,0163..,0864 


Quar- 
terly, 
072 


Japan,&. ., 





——— 


London County & Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 





CAPITAL £14,000,000, in 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £3,500,000 | RESERVE FUND - £4,000,000 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscount GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


JOINT MANAGERS. 


ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Ofice). | THOMAS JAMES RUSSELL (Colonies & Agencies), 
FRANK WILLIAM HOWE7T (Country). 


JOINT SECRETARIES. 
AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE, | GEOFFREY PAGET. 


HEAD OFFICE - - 44 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE - 21 LOMBARD ST., E.C, 
WEST END OFFICE - + + 1ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W, 





FOREIGN BRANCH - . - 82 CORNHILL, E.C, 
BALANCE SHEET, gut DECEMBER, Igrl. 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 
Capital— £ s. ad. | Cash— £ s. ad. £ 8, 4, 
Subscribed £14,000,000 In hand and by 
eneuniiden Bank 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, 5 paid 3,500,000 0 0 England ane, 171 0 8 
Reserve : 4,050, Won 00 At Call and Short 
Transferred to In- Notice .., ...12,708,231 6 11 
counts (De Ac- ——oos 95.368008 7 7 
counts eae : ise: » R08 
ciation) . 50,000 0 0 mead cer sang — ~ os 17,623,169 13 @ 
sie Midst 4,000,000 0 0 Console (of which 
Current and Deposit Accounts .,, 80,990,188 17 11 £1,252,000 is 


Circular Notes, Letters of Credit, lods _ for Pub- 
Commission Loans, and other lic Accounts) 
Accounts, including provision and other Seca- 
for c onting gencies... ote 1,595,119 1 6 rities of,or guar- 





Acceptances for Custome rs 5,390,360 15 1 vt wes 
Liability by Endorsement (Bi lls F — a 
negotiated for Customers) . 18,107 16 11 ment 5,277,791 4 5 
Contingent Liability on Indian Govern — 
Endorsements .,, £72,273 ‘ment Stock. and 
is Govern- 
Rebate on Bills not due ... 84,730 10 5 — } ea maa 
Profit and Loss Balance, as below 515,641 0 8 teed Railway 
Stocks and De- 
bentures .. 1,553,179 13 0 
This statement does not Colonial Govern- 


ment Securities, 
British Corpora- 
tion Stocks, and 


include the Bank's lia- 
bility under its guaran- 
tee to the Yorkshire 

















Penny Bank, Limited, British Railway 
for £223,214, Debenture 
Stocks 1,729,018 5 0 
ME 107, 501 4 7 
—— 9,667,610 7 0 
Advances to Cus- 
tomers and other 
Accounts... ase ave one, 00, 465,019 15 7 
Liability of Cus 
tomers for Ac- 
ceptances, as per 
contra . eos eos eo 5,590,360 15 1 
Liability of Custom- 
ers for Endorse- 
ment, as per contra... ooo oe 18,107 16 11 
Bank and Other Pre- 
mises (at cost, less 
amounts written 
off) aw ove ove one es 1,581,477 7 © 
= £96, 094,148 2 6 £96,094,148 2 6 
Dr. Profit and nwoss Ss Account. Cr. 
: £ £ 64 
To Interest paid to Customers 26,571 3 $ By Balance brought forward from 
Salaries and all other expenses, in- Slst December, 1910 156,229 110 


cluding Income Tax and Anditors’ 
and Directors’ Remuneration 1,148,488 4 9 

Rebate on Bills not due carried to 
84,730 10 5 


New Account.. ° 
Interim Dividend of 10§ per cent. 
paid in August last. 871,875 0 0 
Investment Accounts (Depreciation) i 30,000 00 
Bank Premises Account, 50,000 0 0 
Further Dividend of 
10} per cent., payable 
Ist February next 
making 21 }per cent, 
or the year 
Balance carried 
forward oon 


Gross Profit for the year, after 
making provision for Bad Debts 
and Contingencies, and including 
Rebate brought forward from 
Slat December last.. - 2,871,016 17 7 


371,875 0 0 
143,766 0 8 





515,641 0 8 
£3,027,245 19 5 








£3,027,245 19 5 





A. M. HAWTHORN, Joint 
WALTER LEAF, Directors, 2, J. RUSSELL, ° 

E. CLIFTON BROWN, F. OWETT, anagers, 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and 
Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and 
the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and 
those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibi bit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


of the Company, 
. FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., Andito: 
G. E, SENDELL, F.C.A., } ean 


GOSCHEN, 


Lonpvon, 15th January, 1912, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


iS NOW OPEN TO 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC 











Deliveries throughout the whole of London 
and Suburbs on every week day; Subscribers 
are not tied down to any particular day on 
which to make their exchanges. 


Country Subscribers are not required to 
return their books until a fresh supply arrives, 
and are thus never without books. This 
valuable concession, which in practice is 
equivalent to giving them a double service for 
one Subscription, coupled with the unusually 
wide range of books, makes The Times Book 
Ciub service cheaper, more useful, and more 
convenient than any other. 








TERMS and FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


376 to 384 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’ S WEST. END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: eetoned 3601, Telegraphic Address: Sestmen, London. 


OOKS.—Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 vols., new 








1907, £1; Harper’s Road Books, 11 vols., new, £3 3s.; Merriman’s 
Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisor uers and Captives, Young Mistley, 
0s. 6d. each ; Phantasins of the Living, 2 vols., 1896, £2 12s, 6d.; Geo. Eliot's 
Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Flag rellants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berks sh ire, 5 vous. , £2 12s. Gd.; Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 
3 vols., 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 82 vols., £3 108.; Baring Gould’s Englsh 
Minstrelsie, 8 vole., £1 12s, 64.; C ranme r Bible, black letter, fine copy, 


1553, £12 12s.; Co untry Life, a fine set, 30 vols., £15; Boutell'’s Heraldry, 
2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint’s 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6d. Benn’s Greek Philosophers, @ vols., 25s,—BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


] OOKS!—LI ITERARY, E DUCATION AL, LAW, ME ‘DI- 

CAL, TECHNICAL, and on all other subjects. Second- hand at half- price, 
Catalogue No. 123 post free. State wants. 
135 Charing Cross Road, London, 





new at 25 per cent, discount. 
most »ks sent on approval. . & G. FOYLE, 
C. 


| OOKS: WANTED. wie ‘Book of Bnoch; imal 8 

Rome, 4 vols., 1963; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta ; Burton's Arabian Nights; Browning's Works, 17 vols. ; 
Imbbock’s 100 Best Be = Green’s History; Carlyle’s Works, “4 vols. ; 
Jewish Encyclopedia »0ks bought. Best cash prices given.—HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOK SHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Bpecim ens sentfree, Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Strect, London, W,, 





Mr. Heinemann’s NEW Books 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 


IN FRANCE. Edited by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With 
over 250 Full-page Illustrations. 4to. 25s. net. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE IN ITALY. Edited by CORRADO 
RICCI. 4to. With over 250 full-page Plates. 26s. net. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by Baroness Von 
Hurren. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


A NEW LOGIC. by cuas. mercrer, wp. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


“ Clearly and cleverly reasoned always, should ,poeee profitable reading to 
students of philoso y whe find the academic books on this subject cumbrous 
with authority.’ cotsman, 


MOVING PICTURES. 3y F. 4. TALzor. 


With 96 pp. of Illustrations, Diagrams, ete. Demy 8vo. 
6s. net. 

“Just the book for those who are interested and amused by the moving 
picture and wish to know something of its history and to learn how it is 
made.””— Morning Post. 

“A compreheusive expasition of a fascinating subject.""— Westminster Gasetie. 








IMPORTANT RECENT BOOKS 
INDIA UNDER CURZON ano AFTER 


By LOVAT FRASER. (3rd Imp.) Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
Viscount Mr.ner in the Times: “The book is, indeed, much more than a 
biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly 
over the whole field of Indian ee . presented in a more complete form, 
or with greater candour, thau by any previous writer.” 


IN NORTHERN MISTS. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O., etc. With Maps, Plans, etc, 


2 vols., crown 4to, 30s. net. 
“A work at once of deep interest. and lasting value.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“A work of engrossing interest.’’—Scotsman, 


Through TRACKLESS LABRADOR 


3y H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated. Crown 4to, 
15s. net. 
“Mr. Hesketh Prichard knows the coun intimately ; . . will at once take 
its place among the standard authorities on Labrador.’ ‘—British W eekly. 


THE WAR GOD. 


Small demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A great play.”"—Jas. DoveLas, “A noble piece of Art.”—Wa, Ancuen, 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


By E. GORDON CRAIG. Illustrated. 6s, net. 
“Mr. Craig cannot be read without respect and ppeaase » he is such an 
enthusiast for the theatre, so full of ideas, so charmingly provoking.” — 
Evening Standard, 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. 
Artistic Reproductions of their Principal Works. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. 28, 6d. net each. 


(1) DURER; (2) MANTEGNA; (3) J. Re SMITH, 
(4) WATTEAU; () GOYA; (6) VAN DYCK, 


LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE, 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus- 
trated. Each 2g. 6d. net. 

Q) TUDOR TO STUART; 








By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 








(2) QUEEN ANNE. 





NEW and RECENT 6s. NOVELS 


HE WHO PASSED (To M.L.G.) Anon 
THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL. (Jan. 30) 

Raven Srraus 
MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupenry 
LAURA CanoniIns GROSVENOR 
The REWARD of VIRTUE «x1 Imp, Amber Resves 
A LIKELY STORY. Wm. pe MorGan 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. Benson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Beersoum 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Karv GJcLierve 
The SECRET GARDEN Mrs... Hopason Buryert 


(Illustrated in Colour, 2nd Imp.) 


THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Ricnarp Denay 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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NOW READY FOR FEB. 1912. 19. net. THE — 
THE EXPOSITOR 2 . 

nov. siewendsceson mcox, | UNION Of London & Smiths Bank 
The Rov. ©. * Es. M.A, D.Litt, (LIMITED) 


Oxford. 
THE PRIESTLY CODE AND THE NEW 
ARAMAIC PAPYRI FROM BLEPHAN- 


TINE. 
A. J. WENSINCK. UTRECHT 
EPHREM-S HYMNS ON EPIPHANY AND 
THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 
Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A, 


Litt.D. 
EPHREM'S USE OF THE ODES OF 
SOLOMON 
The Rev. Professor S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Canon of Christ oneree Oxford. 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., L D.D. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL I TERMS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY, 
Transiated by HELENA RAMSAY, with 
introduction and notes by Sir W. M. 
RAMSAY. 
Dr. JOHANNES LEPSIUS ON THE 
SYMBOLICAL LANGUAGE OF THE 
REVELATION, 
The Rev. Svetesser JOHN OMAN, D.D., 


Cambrid 
PERS NALITY AND GRACE. 
3. AUTONOMY. 
The Rev. Professor C. ANDERSON 
oeery M.A, 
E HESLANS IV. 21: “AS THE TRUTH Is IN 
=SUS. 
The Rev. Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, 
M.A., Litt.D., Oxford 
THE MIS@ANA ON IDOLATRY. 
The ay W. C. GRE » MLA. 
ON A NEGLE TED ASPECT OF THE 
THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
*,* Subscriptions, ™ } ae ann. ; United States and 


a, $3, 
HODDER & srOuGIiON, pea, 
LONDON, E, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
YTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, B.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 3 per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tur LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 











Sample copy free, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


_—- — — 
—S— —— 


The “Spectator” 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d, 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at tho Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 


Communications upon matters of business should nor 


be addressed to the Eviror, but to the Puniisuer 
* Wellington Street, Strand, 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Authorised Capital, £25,000,000. Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100, 
Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS OF 9,700. 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. JOHN TROTTER, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
ERNEST W. BARNARD, Esq. ROBERT FENTON = Teg 
iy BASSETT, Esq. HENRY W. PRESC 


COT 
LEO. NN, _ KENNETH L. C. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
PERCIVAL BOS wap =t. ‘ane BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
ALFRED F. Wy . Esq 


EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
CHARLES C 


. CA EB, Baq. GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
JOHN ALAN CLUTTON. BROCK, Esq. HERBERT FRANCIS ne Bas Esq. 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, 
HORACE a. Divas, Esq. Rt. Hon. CG. B. STUART WORTLEY, K.C., MP. 
H. W. DRUMMON 


R M. H. WALROND, Esq. 
WILLIAM O. GILCHRIST, Esq. SIR JULIUS WERNHER, Bart. 
HENRY J. B. KEN 


ENDALL, "Esq. Rt. Hon. SLR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 
A. B. LESLIE- MELVILLE, Esq. CHARLES H. BR. WOLLASTON, Esq. 
JOHN MEWS, Esq. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 
J. E. W. Hovtprye, Manager. P. J Wirren, Metropolitan Branch Manager, 
H. H. Hart, Country and Foreign Manager. 
L E. Tuomas, Country Branch Manager. 
H. B. Hoare, Secretary. L. J. Cornisa, Assistant Secretary, 
Trustee Department: 2 Princes Street, E.C. 
Lombard Street Office (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C, 
Cornhill Office (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C, 








Dr. BALANCB SHEET, j3ist December, 1911. Cr. 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 
2 «s 4, eee ? £2 aa 


Cash in Hand .., 
in Bank of 
England 


Capital subscribed, £22,934,100 in 3,311,502 1 0 
229,341 Shares of £400 each ; a a 
up £15 10s. per Share 3,554,785 10 0 
Reserve Fund— 
Invested in Consols, guaranteed 
2} per cent. Stock, and Traus- 
vaal Government 3 per Cent, 


3,171,298 11 3 
————_ 6,482,800 12 
Money at Call and 

at Short Notice 7,792,816 10 6 
Investments— 


Guaranteed Stock as per Contra 1,150,000 0 0 Securities of and 

Current Accounts £25,726,0535 10 1 guaranteed by 

Deposit Accounts 15,696,998 16 0 the British 
————— 39,423,034 6 1 Government 2,452,355 6 8 


India Stock and 


3,826,543 17 1 
Indian Rail- 


Acceptances and Guarantees 
Liabilities by indorsement on 


Foreign Bills sold - 12,735 8 8 ways Guaran- 
Other Accounts, including interest teed Bonds 76,667 12 6 
due on Deposits, unclaimed Corporation 


Stocks, Rail- 
way and 
Waterworks 
Debenture and 
Preference 
Stocks, Colonial 
Stocks, Foreign 
Government 


Dividends, &c. eo» = wwe-—Ss«6533,995 14 11 
Rebate on Bills not due °.. on 41,719 4 6 

Profit and Loss— 
Balance brought 
forward . 
Net profit for the 
half-year end- 
ing 3lst Decem- 


£215,578 7 4 

















ber, 1911 oo 237,247 4 2 and Railway 
ee Debenture 
452,825 11 6 Bonds ... --» 3,075,412 14 5 
Less Amount pro- Other Invest- 
vided in Profit ments .., «- 158,918 0 0 
and Loss Ac- —— 
count, as below, 5,7. 743,353 13 7 
for writing Reserve Fund— 
down invest- £618,500 Consols 
ments .,,, an 60,000 0 0 £216,300 Guaran- 
302,825 11 6 teed 2} per 
cent. Stock 
£500,450 Trans- 
vaal Govern- 
ment per cent. 
Guaranteed 
Stock ... «» 1,150,000 0 0 
——— 6,993,353 13 7 
Bills Discounted— 
(a) Threo months 
and under 4,618,801 9 9 
(b) Exceeding 
‘Three ualihe’ 838,203 13 6 
— — 5,497,005 3 3 
Loans and Advances ... ca .16,654,093 0 0 
Liabilities of Customers on Ac cept: 
ances and Guarantees, as per 
Contra ... .. 3,826,543 17 1 
Liabilities of Customers for indorse- 
ments, as per Contra S. 12,755 8 8 
Bank Premises, chiefly froelh: ola (at 
cost or under).. ; .» 1,505,645 19 6 
Other Accounts, including jintere st 
due on Investments, . 400,645 7 11 
49,055,639 12 9 - 10,055,039 129 
FELTX SCHUSTER, Governor, 7 » 
eNRY i B. KENDALL, }oi J. E. W. HOULDING, Manager. 
>» H. B. WOLLASTON, Cc. H. BR. WE IDEM ANN, Chief Acc« mantant, 








TERMS.—Courrent Accovnts.—These are kept according to the usual custom of London and 
Country Bankers. 
Derosit Accounts —Deposits are reccived at Interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, 
or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual custom. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. —The Agency of Country and Forei Banks, whether Joint Stock or 
Private. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued for all parts of the Continent of Europe and else- 
where. Purchases and Sales effected in all the British and Foreign Stocks and Securities Dividends on 
—— and Shares, the half-pay of officers, Pensions, Annuities, &., received for Customers without 
charge. 

The Officers and Clerks connected with the Bank are required to sign a Declaration of Secrecy as to 
the transactions of any of its customers 

EXECUTORSHULPS AND TRUSTE ESHIPS.—The Bank, having the necessary powers, are prepared 
to undertake the Oilice of Exeoutors, Trustees, and Custodian Trustees on terms, particulars of which can 
be obtained from the Head Office. 

NOTE.—In pursuance of the Treasury Regulations it is hereby stated that no liability attaches to the 

Consolidated Fund of the British Government in respect of any act or omission of the Bank, 
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Just published in Two Volumes, 8vo, Price 36s. net. 


THE LIFEOF 
JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Based on his private Journals & Correspondence 
By WILFRID WARD. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 


“The book is excellent reading from beginning to end, and the 
tone is frank and impartial. ... The book will doubtless take its 
rank in the first class of biographies.”—-MORNING POST. 

**It will satisfy those who care to have a full and orderly account 
of the great events and the lesser happenings in which Newman 
was an active or a passive figure. Perhaps no one living could have 
accomplished the task of setting this down more successfully than 
the son of ‘Ideal’ Ward.”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 

“It is likely to take its place at once among the great biographies, 
not so much because of its literary qualities—though these are good— 
as because of its obvious truthfulness.”—THE TIMES. 

“Long expectation as a rule means deep disappointment. Here for 
once is a sovereign exception. .. . We feel we are only anticipating 
the universal judgment when we say that Mr. Ward has brought his 
well-known powers to a happy consummation. He has treated a 
great theme with magnificent ability, and if Newman had never 
written the ‘ Apologia’ he would have found his vindication here.” 

—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. With Portraits. 


“One of the most remarkable carcers of our time.” 


Life of Sir Edward Fitzgerald 
Law, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.C. 


By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.1.E., and 
Ceorge P. Hutchinson. 


“The chapter on Law's work as a member of the Viceroy'’s Council is a 
masterly contribution to the history of modern Indian finance.’—The Limes. 


“ The book is admirably written, and leay the re vivid i 2 
of a remarkable career.”"—Standard, OD aes ED 


“ The record of the life of a truly great man.”—Pallt Mall Gazette. 
“ This remarkable biography.”’—Aberdeen Pree Press, 
“ Of intense interest.”—Broad Arrow. 








Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


Old Irish Life. By J. M. Callwell. 


Contents :—The Tribes of Galway—The Curse o’ Cromwell—Nimble Dick— 
Penal Laws—Stratford Eyre—Fighting Fitzgerald—Duels—Old Irish 
Travel—The Peregrivations of an Emigré—The Eve of ’98 Humanity 
Dick—The Old Home—By Laud and = Water—Affairs of Honour— 
Collaterals—The Great Storm of ‘39—Everyday Life—Matters Miscel- 
lancous—Folds: For Sheep and Others—The Citie of the Tribes—Vale. 











The Eve of Catholic Emancipation: 
Being the History of the Englich Catholics during the first thirty years 
of the Nineteenth Century. By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD 
WARD, President of St. Edmund's College, Ware. (Three vols.) Vols. I. 
and II., 8vo, 21s. net. (Postage 6d.) 

“Mer. Ward's great merit as an historian lies in his moderation, his strict 
adherence to established fact, the absence of partisanship, and the lucid, 
orderly, and unimpassioned style of his narrative.’’—Scotsman. 











DEAN INGE’S SION COLLEGE LECTURES. 


The Church and the Age. 
Being four Lectures delivered at Sion College on “* The Co-operation of the 
Church with the Spirit of the Age.” the Very Rev. WILLIAM 


- y 
RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Feap.8vo. 2s. net, (Postage 2d.) 
[On Monday neat. 





New Edition of Oppenheim’s international Law. Vol. 1. 


International Law: a Treatise. By L. 
OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in 
the University of Cambridge, 

Vol. L—Peace. SECOND EDITION REVISED AND PARTLY RE- 
WRITTEN, 8vo, 18s. net. (Postage 7d. 





Heredity and Society: E son Racial 
Conditions and Social Evolution. 


By WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE DURNING 
WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo, 6s. net, (Postage 6d.) 





New Edition of May’s England, brought down to 1911 
by Francis Holland. 


The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George III. By the 
Right Hon. SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
and Continued by FRANCIS HOLLAND, In Three Volumes, 
vo. 

Vols. I.-II, 1760-1860. 15s. net. (Postage 74.) 
Vol. 11, 1960-1911. By FRANCIS HOLLAND, 12s. 6a. net. 
(Postage 64.) _ 


A Peasant Sage of Japan: The Life and 
Work of Sontoku Ninomiya, 
Translated from the Hotokuki by TADASU YOSHIMOTO, With an 
Introduction by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 44.) [On Monday next. 
The subject of this book, Sontoku Ninomiya, died in 1856, after seventy years of 
aecial reforms during one of the darkest periods in the history of Japan. The 
“ Hotokusha,”” one of his most important organizations, is a co-operative credit 
society started some twenty years before similar institutions were formed in Germany, 


When the War is O’er. A Novel. 
By MAJOR F. M. PEACOCK, Author of “ From Reveille to Lights Out,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In the Wake of the Phenix: Poems, 


By JAMES A. MACKERETH, Author of “ A Son of Cain,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 
3s, 6d. net, (Postage 2d.) 














The Edinburgh Review. 


Ko. 439, JANUARY, 1912, 8vo, price 6s. 
I, THE PLACE OF DOCTRINE VI, CHANGES OF CURRENT IN 
IN WAR. POLITICAL THOUGHT. 


Il, THE ELIZABETHAN PLAY- | VII. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 
WRIGHT, THE AIR. 
WILLIAM PITT. 
RUSSO. CHINESE RELA- 
TIONS (a.p. 1224-1912). 


Il, CHATHAM AND THE coun. | VIZ: 
TRY LIFE OF HIS DAY. 


IV, AUGUSTE RODIN AND HIS X. SCOTTISH SONGSTRESSES. 
FRENCH CRITICS. GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Vv. THE WESSEX DRAMA, EUROPE, 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





A Short History of Logic. 


By Robert Adamson, LL.D., 
late Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow. Edited 
by W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cam- 
bridge. 5s. net. 


_“‘There is no other History of Logic—short or long—in English, and no 
similar short work in any other language.” 





Literary ESSAYS. By James Lindsay, D.D., 


M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c., Author of “ Studies in European 
Philosophy,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Essays. Literary and Philosophical. By the 


same Author. 6s, net. 





Modern Wars and War Taxes. 


A MANUAL OF MILITARY FINANCE. 
By W. R. Lawson. 


Author of “ Canada and the Empire,” “American Finance,” 
“American Industrial Problems,” “British Economics,” 


“John Bull and His Schools,” &. 6s. net. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For FEBRUARY contains 
What is Nationality ? By Proressorn Manarry 
From the Outposts.—Akso Wad Dok. 
George Wendern gave a Party. 
Pitfalls for Collectors. By Mrs. Ayprew Lana 
To Amarnath and Gangabal.—Amarnath. 


By Epmunp CanpLER 
By Mrs, W. K, Cuuwvorp 


By Lapy Barker 





By Joun Ineuts 


Mr. Werriss in Love. 

A House of Austin Friars. 
Ibsen in 1876-81. 

A Studio in Mataria. 

A Lost Letter of Ancient Rome. 
Musings without Method 


Sophocles at Covent Garden—The Setting of the Play—‘* Edipe 
Roi”—Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law—A Modern Drake—His Varied 
Success—He Never Knew Failure. 


The Durbar, from the Crowd. 


By Granvitits SHarre 
By Nina Bairp 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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Mr. MURRAY will Publish 
Next Week 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW 


COMPILED FROM UNPUBLISHED OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
HIS WORKS, CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. 


By HERBERT JENKINS. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


It is but fitting that George Borrow’s own publisher should 
issue the only adequate and complete biography of the remarkable 
“gypsy,” philologist, traveller. Mr. Jenkins’ work, in effect, 
covers, and completes the late Dr. Knapp’s Life. The author has 
had access to most valuable materiai, including the letters Borrow 
wrote te the British and Fereign Bible Society, some important 
documents at the Record Office, and Mr. Murray’s letter books. 
With the aid of this mass of new information, which has come 
to light since that great work appoared, he has settled several 
hitherto disputed points. It is believed that this may be regarded 
as the definite Life of the author of “ Lavengro.” 








READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


RODDLES. By B. PAUL NEUMAN 


Author of “Tho Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” “The Lone 
Heights,” &c. 6s. 

Mr. Paul Neuman is an author who one of these days will 
rouse tho world, which hitherto has not yet done justice to the 
quality ef his work. Next week a new novel will be published by 
Mr. Murray which will give the world an opportunity for better 
wisdom, “ Roddles” is the story of a tailor with two sons, bright 
boys, who, in divers ways, profitably fulfil their father’s wishes. 
With the scene laid in London, there is ample room for those 
studies of characters in which Mr. Neuman excels. 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


JESSE OF CARIBOO. 


By ROGER POCOCK, Editor of “The Frontiersman’s 
Pocket Book.” 6s. 

Amongst the works of good fiction to be published noxt week 
is “ Jesse of Caribeo,” written by Mr. Roger Pocock, whose many 
adventurous expesiences in Canada and great gift of fancy find 
ample scope in this dashing and glamorous tale, 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 
OF MODERN LEGISLATION. 


By W. JETHRO BROWN, Prefessor of Law at Adelaide 
University. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


This is a scientific study of the principles that underlie the 
course of logisistien, with special reference to British politics. 
It is not s “political” book in the narrow sense of the term; 
but takes a wide view of treads and tendencies. Owing te the 
author’s experience of foreign ceuntries and of Australia, he is able 
to fortify his argument with apt illustrations from the legislation 
of many lands. 





NOW READY. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D. F.R.S., and 
J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


January. Illustrated. 58. net. 


4. Tae Ernee or Space AnD THE 7. Werps —THEerm PEecuriaRrtrms 
Parncie_te ov Revativitr., Sir AND Distrivection. Winifred 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Brenchley, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

2. Tue Srascrurs or tHe Armo- 8. Conprrroys or Cuemican Caanar: 
SPHERRW AND Tau TextTuRH OF THE THERMAL DECOMPOSITION OF 
Aim Corneyts 1x Re.ation To D. L. Chapman, M.A, 


Tat Pxrowtwas ov A N Guomn. 
WwW. N. "ion PRS. ScD. ®. Tue Corrosion or Iron anp 


Orger Mertats : An ADDENDUM. 


Illustrated, HELA 
8. Tur Inrexrretation oF Lire, oo 

F. Carrel, 10. Motite Mecuanisms in Hicuer 
4. Viratism. I. Doncaster. Prants. J. Bretland Farmer, 
5. ArraTion OF TaE Sort pr Eartn- D.Se., F.B.S. 


worms. J. Newton Friend, 11. Awneat Sanctuaries tw Lanra- 





Ph.D., D.Se. Tlustrated, por. Lie aut. _ William 
6, Maruemvatics aNp CHEMISTRY. Wooh, F.R.S 
F. P. Worley, M.A. 12. Reviews, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





—__.. 


There is always a New 


MILLS & BOON 





6s. each NOVEL 6s. each 

THE LURE 

THE LURE A Notable Novel by the Author of 

THE LURE “The Veil” and “Tho Mountain 
of God.” 

ran wo By E. 8. STEVENS. 


By THOMAS COBB, is 
a delightful novel. 


ENTER ear 
ENTER BRIDGET 


By MARY E. MANN, 
mee ° Leoepee $i should be read by 


every one. 
THE GIRL WITH THE BLUE EYES 


LADY TROUBRIDGE, 


THE MARK 


Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


RUTH OF THE ROWLDRICH 


Mes. STANLEY WRENCH. 
MILLS & BOON have ready a brilliant novel entitled 


THE BATTLE 


From the French of Claude Farrére, by Madame la MAR- 
QUISE DE CLERMONT-TONNERE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“THE BATTLE” has, in France, sold to nearly 500,000 
copies, and can be likened as regards its great popularity 
to the success on this side of ‘“‘THE ROSARY.” Milis & 
Boon believe that “‘THE BATTLE” is a book which will 
appeal to all lovers of a brilliant novel, and they can 
cordially recommend it as one of the most distinguished 
fiction volumes which they will issue this year. 


There is always a new Mills & Boon Shilling Novel. The latest 
masterpieces include I, A. R. Wylic’s THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE; 
THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN, by the Author of 
* Sparrows”; and THE PEER’S PROGRESS, by the Author 
of “The Lunatic at Large.” Please write for list of new volumes, 











MILLS & BOON have ready Four General Literature 
Volumes of Merit :— 


RICHARD BAGOT'’S 
MY ITALIAN YEAR 


Demy 8vo. With 24 LIlustrations. Second Edition. 
10s. Gd. not. 


The Observer.—* ‘My Italian Year’ willtell the reader more about the real 
present-day, ——, Italy than any other book that has come to our notice.” 
Daity Tel —* A thoughtful, knowledgeful book, and one that intending 
visitors to Tay will do weil to read and ponder over.’ 
PR oy genet, Mr, Bagot knows the Italians better perhaps than any 
giish writer.”’ 


THE WONDERFUL WEALD and 
The Quest of the Crock of Goid. 


By ARTHUR BECKETT. —-. 8vo. 10s. Gd. not. 
ote & Chronicle. —" A vast store of | is, facta, dotes, and customs of 





the 
Semon _ This buoyant and charming book.”’ 


THE ENGLISH COURT in Exile: 


JAMES Hl. AT ST. GERMAIN. 
By MARION and EDWIN SHARPE GREW, Authors of 
“The Court of William III.” With 16 TIllustrations. 
15s. net. 
Truth.—"* Excellent . picturesque and impartial.”’ 
Times.—*The work of Mr. and Mrs. Grew cannot be neglected, They are 
ular yet sincere historians.’* 
PDaity raphto,—** Intimate and picturesque.” 
Field.—“‘ Ascholarly and original production based on sound research skil- 
—_ presented and well written... an abs orbing book.” 
Daily Mail.—“ Told ina ss — style.” 
o K. S. in the Sphere. —‘* Admirable . , . a very genuine contribution to our 


historical libraries.’ 
A QUEEN’S KNIGHT: The Life 
of Count Axel de Fersen. 

By MILDRED CARNEGY, Author of “ Kings and Queens of 


France.” With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


~ MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 RUPERT STREET, W. 
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JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS 











PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: From the Reign of 
Louis XV. to the Sscond Empire. By Fetpixzic Louris. English Version by Bryan O’Donnen, 
M.A. This work contains material from recently discovered documents now made public for the first time. 
With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

The Scotsman says: “In this volume of the life and times of this remarkable and unscrupulous French statesman and diplomatist 

M. Loliée has drawn an admirable sketch with a light and facile hand.” 


THE HOUSE OF TECK: A Romance of a Thousand Years. By Lous 
Fe.perMan, Author of “ Hungary and its People,” ete. With Photogravure of Her Majesty, over 100 other 
interesting Portraits, Reproductions of Pictures and Illustrations depicting Family Relics, included in the 
volume by special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

The Saturday Review says: “It is ‘the romance of a thousand years.’ The author has read deeply into his authorities, and there 
are many interesting stories and odd pieces of history which are not come by in the ordinary way.” 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES OF PENANCE: Orchid Gathering 
in the East. By Mrs. Tarsor Currron. With 54 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 
8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

The Daily Express says: “The fascination of orchid hunting in far-off lands has never been more deftly set forth than in Mre. 
Talbot Clifton’s ‘ Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance,’ the tale—and a very good one too—of a journey in parts of Burma, adjoining the 
Chinese fronticr, and other places in the extreme south, Orchids are the beginning and ending and innermost meaning of the book, 
which has many beautiful pictures of the rarest and most extraordinary flowers.” 


THE SEVEN RICHEST HEIRESSES OF FRANCE. By the Counr pg Sorssons. 
With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy S8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “There is no more wonderful and picturesque figure of tho seventeenth century than Cardinal 
Mararin, and it was a happy idea on the part of the Count de Soissons to give an account not only of his career, but also of the carcers 
of the seven nieces whom he used as props to his fortune.” 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA. By Owen Lercner, 
F.R.G.8. With Portrait of Author in Photogravure, and 52 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
12s. Gd. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “This book is an acceptable addition to African travel and hunting literature. The talo is that of a 
true sportsman, keen withal, and also observant, and conveys an interesting impression of the natare and characteristics of the 
country and the natives.” 


THE FAIR LADIES OF HAMPTON COURT. By Crane Jernoun. With an Intre- 
duction by Watrer Jerronp. Illustrated with Photogravure and other Reproductions from Paintings of 
the Beauties of the Period. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. (Illustrated prospectus post free.) 

The Daily Telegraph says: “The work could scarcely be done better than is here the case with the easy, humane, and well-bred 
narration of Mrs. Jerrold. She has just the right touch, and has succeeded in producing a series of pen-poriraits not unworthy of the 
artistic masterpieces of Lely and Kneller.” 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SEPOY REVOLT. By Mrs. Murer. With 


Portraits, Lilustrations, and a Plan. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

The Scotsman says: “The book details the circumstances of outbreak of the rising of the sepoys, and in a narrative always made 
interesting from its gasp of the progress of the suppression as a whole gives many graphic particulars of the perils, hardships, 
despairs, and hopes of the little band of British at the centre of the cyclone. The matter-of-fact scriousness with which the story is 
told adds much to the impressiveness of a readable book always vivid with the interest of imminent danger.” 


THE FAIR LAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Mavrics De Watnrrr. 
Preface by Str Artuur Conan Doyne. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd, net. 
‘The Scotsman says: “ Well observed, well illustrated, and uncommonly readable.” 
The Sunday Times says: “Sir A. Conan Doyle says that he found this book charming, witty, instructive, and full of interesting 
observations. ‘This will be the general verdict of the public.” 


PONIES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. by Frank Towner Banroy, MRC.VS. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. (Illustrated prospectus post free). 
Vanity Fair says: “A valuable and eminently practical volume covering the whole ground of pony breeding, keeping, and history, 
and dealing with every class of pony. ‘Tho choice and management of ponics, in health and disease, is very fully treated; and the 
work, well illustrated as it is, forms a comprehensive and very reliable storehouse of information essential to every pony-keeper. It 
fills a place which no other book has hitherto supplied.” 


JOHN LONGS POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE SEASON’S FIRST SUCCESSES. 











A list carefully compiled with due regard to the prevailing tastes for reading, containing as it does 
a —— and Women of the World and Novels for those who prefer iiterature of the more 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

TWO MEN AND A GOVERNESS - - ~ Olivia Ramsey 
THE SPINDLE - - - ~ ~ ~ Elizabeth Harden 
CHICANE ~ - ~ ~ ~ ~ Oliver Sandys 
THE LAST STRONGHOLD - ~ - > Ellen Ada Smith 
THE SECRET TONTINE - - - ~ R. Murray Gilchrist 
A CHANGE OF SEX - - - ~ - Charles Kinross 
A GLORIOUS LIE - ~ - - ~ Dorothea Gerard 
A FOOL TO FAME - - - - - J. E. Harold Terry 
THE GUERDON OF FAITH - - ~ - Mrs. Charles Martin 
DANGEROUS DOROTHY - - - - - - Curtis Yorke 
A THREE-CORNERED DUEL ~ - - - Beatrice Kelston 

~ ~ L. M. Stacpoole Kenny 


AT THE COURT OF IL MORO- ————— 
JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
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JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS 








With Portraits and other Dlustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 


MRS. STORY’S EARLY REMINISCENCES 


By J. L. STORY, Author of “Charley Nugent,” &c. 

** She writes with a vigour and terseness, with an ease and charm, that might 
well be envied by one with half her burden of years. One could easily filla 
column with extracts from this delightful volume, and it is difficult to make 
selection, but to enjoy its charm it must be read.""—Morning Post. ’ 

“Mrs, 5! has produced a delightful book. It is not weighty with 
one sayings, nor grave with the accumulated wisdom of eighty years. 

t is a sociable and a human book, full of the joy of life and reminiscent of a 


irlhood aud early wo in which the colouring was almost uniformly 


right.’’—Scotsman, 
Glasgow: Fifty Drawings. 
By IRHEAD BONE. A Series of Drawings of Glasgow 
in Pastel, Chalk, Ink, and Pencil, reproduced by Photo- 
gravure and Collotype. With Notes on Glasgow by A. H. 
CHARTERIS. Ato, 42s. net. 

** He has the seer’s vision, the magician’s hand. He clothes the ‘Cinderella 
of the Arts’ in an atmosphere of romance. His fifty drawings of Glasgow are 
like as many lyrics, some gay, the best eerie and haunting. Sometimes he 
finds it difficult to free himself from the bare interest of topography, but even 
in his most prosaic mood he surpasses the poetry of his contemporaries.” 
—Connoisseur, 

A Roman Frontier Post and its 
People: The Fort of Newstead in the Parish 
of Melrose. By JAMES CURLE, F-.S.A. Scot., F.S.A. 
Demy 4to, 450 pages, 42s. net. With Plans, and upwards of 
1,350 Illustrations, including some in Colour and others in 
Photogravure. 

“No such sumptuous tome concerned with Roman Britain has appeared 
since Pitt Rivers. Its contents are no less . The vast and varied mass of 
discoveries is described in detail, and described with knowledge and accuracy. 
Mr. Curle’s book is of first-rate importance, alike to the student of British 
yee | and to the Roman arch@ologist.”"—Prof, HavsrFrxcp in the Manchester 

uardian, 


The Roman Wall in Scotland. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. With Map, 
Plans, and numerous Engravings. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


“The book provides a valuable fresh survey of the whole body of evidence, 
written mainly with the ordinary cultivated reader in view.'’—The Times, 


The Awakening of Scotland. 
A History from 1747 to 1797. By WILLIAM LAW MATHIE- 
SON (Author of “Politics and Religion in Scotland, 1550- 
1695,” 2 vols., 21s. net; and of “Scotland and the Union: 
a History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747,” 10s. 6d. net). 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“A masterly picture of a difficult age.""—Scotsman, 


Survivals in Belief among the 
Celts. By GEORGE HENDERSON,Ph.D., Kelly-MacCallum 
Lecturer in Celtic, University of Glasgow. ConTENTs :— 
I. The Finding of the Soul (or the Internal Soul). 
II. The Wanderings of Psyche (or the External Soul). 
Ill. The Earthly Journey. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


** Those who find fascination in a study of the vagaries of the uncultured 
mind will have full appeasement in the materials which Dr. Henderson has 
gathered together and lumiuously arranged.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


The Norse Influence on Celtic 
Scotland. By GEORGE HENDERSON, Ph.D., Kelly- 
Mact'allum Lecturer in Celtic, University of Glasgow. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“Dr, Henderson’s book is full of instruction to philologists, and contains 
much that will be interesting to a wider circle. . . . Dr. Henderson has, with 
great diligence and acuteness, collected a large body of evidence, both linguistic 
and other, showing the extent of Scandinavian influence on Celtic Scotland.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


Knox’s Ceylon, 1681. 
An Historical Relation of Ceylon, together with somewhat 
concerning several remarkable passages of my life that hath 
happened since my deliverance out of my captivity. By 
ROBERT KNOX, a captive there near Twenty Years, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

** Books like Knox's ‘ Ceylon’ are precious, not so much because they are ina 
real though restricted sense literature, but because they are not literary. 
They tell in a perfectly plain matter-of-fact fashion of a world whose charm 
and novelty nearly take our breath away.”"— Westminster Gazette, 


The Royal Fishery Companies of 
the Seventeenth Century. By JOHN R. ELDER, 
M.A. 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published, 


The Making of Scotland. 
Lectures on the War of Independence delivered in the 
University of Glasgow. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart. With Map and Plan. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*'A very bright, handy, comprehensive book.’’—St, James's Gazette, 


The Growth of Bone. 
Observations on Osteogenesis. An experimental inquiry into 
the development and reproduction of diaphyseal bone. By 
Sir WILLIAM MACEWEN, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 
(Just published. 





WORKS BY PROFESSOR SIR HENRY JONES. 


Idealism as a Practical Creed. 
By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. F.B.A., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Browning as a Philosophical 
and Religious Teacher. Sixth Edition. Crown gyo 
4s. 6d. net. (In the Press. 


A Critical Account of the Philo. 


sophy of Lotze. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


WORKS BY EDWARD CAIRD, 
D.C.L., LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL, 


The Critical Philosophy of 
a Kant. New Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
uS. net. 


Essays on Literature. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ These literary appreciations are suggestive, sympathetic, and penetrative.” 
—Times, 


Lay Sermons and Addresses. 
Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. lvol. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

**So complete a philosophy of personel and social life has rarely, if ever, 
been penned with such striking simplicity and completeness.” 

5 —Contemporary Review, 

**For consecutive argument and serious appeal on philosophic grounds these 

lay sermons are scarcely to be matched, o one in our time has written with 

more learning or greater illumination on the philosophic problems of Chris- 


tianity, or on the development of its leading ideas and doctrines.” 
— Westminster Gasette, 


The Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 14s. net. 

The Evolution of Religion. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Social Philosophy and Re- 


ligion of Comte. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


University Addresses. 
On Subjects of Academic Study delivered to the University of 
Glasgow. By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Third 
Thousand, Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


University Sermons. 
Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. 
Fourth Thousand, With Portrait. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Fundamental Ideas of Chris- 


tianity. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology. 
With a Memoir. Fourth Thousand. With New Portrait. 
Post 8vo. 2 vols. 9s. net. 


An Introduction to the Philo- 
ray yd a Religion. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 61. net. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR JOHN WATSON. 
The Philosophy of Kant Explained 


By JOHN WATSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 











in the University, Queen’s College, Kingston. JPost 8vo. 
523 pages. 10s, net. 

The Philosophical Basis of 
Religion. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

An Outline of Philosophy. 
Revised and greatly enlarged. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Philosophy of Kant. 
As Contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected 
and Translated by JOHN WATSON, LL.D. Crown Ssvo 


7s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Etched Work of 
r. D. Y. CAMERON, with Introductory Essay 
and detailed Description of each plate by Mr. Frank 
Rinder. One Volume, Crown 4to, £4 4s. net. 


Sixth Edition. 








Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 


London & New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, 
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